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Trade Indexes 


Rank Favorably 
With Past Years 


Output of Commodities and| 
Services Large Despite 
Decline From 1929 Level, 
Secretary Lamont Says 


' 


Construction Found 


To Be Most Affected 


Small Reduction in Wages Com- 
pared to Other Slumps Said 
To Show Belief in Buying 
Power of Masses 


Despite the decided decline in 
business activity in the fiscal year 
ended June 30 from the level of the 
previous year, most of the business 
indicators for 1929-1930 compare fa- 
vorably with other past years, the 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, stated in his annual report, 
made public Dec. 14. 

The index of production of manu- 
factured and mineral commodities 
for the last fiscal year showed an 
output 110 per cent of the 1923-1925 | 
volume, Mr. Lamont said, and the 
total output of commodities and serv- 
ices was very large despite the re- 
duction from the 1929 level. Com- 
parison with 1929 alone, he stated, 
is apt to give a misleading impres- 
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Automatic Radio 
For Life Boats 


Equipment of New Pacific 
Liner Also Projects Beam 
Light 


« 


RADIO-EQUIPPED life boats, auto- 


matically sending out “SOS” dis- | 


tress calls, will be carried by the new 
Dollar liner “President Hoover,” which 
was launched on Dec. 9 at Newport 
News, Va., Federal Radio Commis- 


| sioner Harold A. Lafount stated orally 
| Dee. 138. 


_The new trans-Pacifie liner is de- 
signed to carry 32 life boats of various 
dimensions, Commissioner Lafount 
said, and the specifications provide for 


| installation of automatic radio trans- 
| mitters on all. 


E A hand-driven gener- 
ator will supply the current for the 
sending machine, which mechanically 


produces the radio code letters mak- | 


ing up the “SOS.” 


Besides emitting the continuous dis- | 
tress call, the manually-operated gen- 


erator also supplies current for a 
flickering beam of light from the life 
boat. The apparatus will be located in 
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Rational Limitation 


Of Futures Trading 
In Grain Advocated 


Chief of Federal Agency 
Suggests Restriction on 


Holdings Permitted for 


sion, since 1929 was a year of excep- | 


tionally high activity. 

Railroad traffic, Mr. Lamont said, was 
affected by the decline in production, but 
the ton-mileage.carried in the fiscal year 
1980 has been exceeded in only three 
years. The construction industry suf- 
fered most, he stated, the volume of 
construction contracts having been less 
than in any other fiscal year since 1921- 


Wage Level Upheld 
The fact that wages have not been 
reduced materially during the recession 
of business, Mr. Lamont said, marks 
‘the wid , i+that perina- 
nent progress in prosperity is dependent 
on liberal wages and consequent large 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





Speculative Purposes 


A rational limitation of trading in fu-| 


tures in the contract grain markets of 
this country was recommended by J. W. 
T. Duvel, Chief of the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agri- 
culture, in his anual report to Secretary 
Hyde, made public Dec. 15. 
_ The enactment. of legislation regulat- 
ing the volume of daily purchases and 
sales and the total future holdings per- 
mitted a trader for speculative purposes, 
according to Mr. Duvel, “would inure to 
the direct benefits of all interests using 
the futures. market, for proper purposes.” 
Volume of Trading 
An authorized summary of Mr. Duvel’s 


buying power on the part of the masses|Teport, which sets forth reasons for his 


of the people,” and this factor is in 
marked contrast with the practice in 
previous recessions. 3 . 

The steadiness of retail prices during 
recent years was broken by a consider- 
able decline in the last year, Secretary 
Lamont said. The income of farmers 
from farm products for 1929 increased, 
but was slightly smaller than in 1925, 

Secretary Lamont’s general review of 
economic conditions and the sections of 
his report dealing with prices, agricul- 
ture, and construction follow in full text: 

The steadiness of price levels which 
had characterized most recent years was 
broken by a very considerable decline 
during the last fiscal year. For the 
year as a whole the wholesale. price in- 
dex of the Department of Labor, (con- 
verted to the base 1923-1925 as 100) 
averaged 91.9. as compared with. 96.7 
during 1928-29, a decline of about 5 per 
cent. For the group of farm products 
the decline was slightly greater, while 
the two groups of foods and commodi- 
ties, other than farm products and foods, 
averaged about 3 per cent below the 
preceding year. 

The decline in wholesale prices set in 
during October, 1929, the index for Sep- 
tember being only insignificantly 
than the peak for July. Between Sep- 
tember and June, 1930, the general in- 
dex fell almost 11 per cent, and the de- 
cline continued in July, although no fur- 
ther drop occurred in August or Septem- 
ber. The reduction in prices was much 
less precipitous than that which occurred 
in 1921. Indeed, although it took place 
during a shorter period of time, the to- 
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4 
Conference Agrees 
On Sugar Financing 
Plans to Handle Over-produc- 
tion Announced at Brussels 
The International Sugar Conference 


now meeting in Brussels has reached 
an agreement in principle regarding the 


{ 


recommendation for futures trading lim- 
itations, follows in’full text: 

The report of the activities of the 
Grain Futures Administration for the 
year ended June 30, 1930, covered a 
period of unusual activity in the:con- 
tract markets. The total of transac- 
tions in grain futures for the year was 
nearly 25,000,000,000 bushels, a record 
which was exceeded only in 1925 when 
the transactions amounted to more than 
31,000,000,000 bushels. 

Transactions in wheat futures alone 
for this period aggregated nearly 20,- 
000,000,000 bushels and was the great- 


est of any year for which the Grain) 


Futures Administration has_ records. 
The largest volume of trading in all 
grain futures for any one day of the. 
year was on July 15, 1929, when sales 
on the Chicago Board of Trade totaled 
193,479,000 bushels. Another record 


Holiday Season | 
Finds Toy Sales _ 


| 


Well Maintained 


‘Heavy Turnover Is Shown in| 
Trade Reports, With Many 
More Retail Outlets Par- 
| ticipating in Trade 


Foreign Commerce 
Reveals Decrease 


Twentieth of Total Sales Are 
Imported Playthings; Ger-| 
many Supplies Half of; 
Articles From. Abroad ‘ 


The advent of the holiday season finds | 
the year’s greatest activity in the toy| 
trade throughout the country, with Te- | 
porth for 1930 signifying a surprising 
|turnover of stocks in the domestic mar- 
|ket, the Specialties Division of the De-| 
|partmen: of Commerce stated Dec. 15.) 
| Although the toy industry has felt the | 
|! general slowing up of business, the num- 
|ber of retail outlets is greater this year 
than previously, the Division stated. | 
Inasmuch as toy shops, department | 
|stores, drug and tobacco shops, roadside | 
‘stands, hardware stores, chain stores and | 
jeven sidewalk and pushcart vendors will | 
vie with each other for the consumer's | 
dollars. 

Decline in Foreign Trade 
| United States foreign trade in play-| 
things for the first nine months of 1930 
was $5,401,575, as against $6,474,300 in 
the corresponding period of last year. 
Germany still furnished more than half 
the toys imported by the United States, | 
according to the statement, which fol- 
lows in part: 

The advent of the holiday season finds | 
the year’s greatest activity in the toy, 
trade ‘throughout the country, and 1930 | 
is no. exception. Early returns point 
to a heavy turnover which will, as it 
always does, bring out the proof of the 
buying judgment of the retail trade: 
With the elasticity of manufacture, our 
rapid communications. and. transporta; 
jtion facilities, and with appeals to shop 
early, this holiday trade is. still « tes 
\of buyers’ judgment. Perhaps no other 
line of imerchandise is less susceptible 
to good guessing of public demand. 
There is still early selling out of some 
lines and carry-over stocks in others to 
harass the toy merchant whose ‘buying 
failed to gage the taste of his particu- 
lar public. 

Large Sales Expected 

Even though gifts for grown-ups may 
|have a more utilitarian color this year, | 
|indications are that. the. children will} 
come in for a generous share of yuletide 
cheer. As a nation, Americans seem | 
prone to insure the health and happi-| 
ness of their youngsters, and even where | 
|very definite sacrifices on the part of} 
|parents are involved the strained family | 
budget will include expenditures i 
toys. This is true throughout the year. 

The demand for certain types of toys 
is normally .seasonal, but at Christmas 
time any kind of plaything sells. If the 
1929 census of manufactures is to be 
taken as an indication, the lines which 
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WASHINGTON, MONDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1930 
‘Bill to Refinance 


Loans to Farmers’ -, | Analyzedi , . ° ' 
ans armers On Drought Aid nalyzed in mee Sala tn Ameenell 1 


Measure Would Alse Provide 
Purchase of Bonds by 
Federal Reserve 


A BOARD of Agriculture would be 

created by a bill (S. 5109) just in- 
troduced in the. Senate by Senator 
Frazier (Rep.), of North Dakota, con- 
sisting of one member from each State, 


to have supervision of a credit system | 


to be established for the purpose of 
liquidating and refinancing agricultural 
indebtedness. 

The Federal.Farm Loan Board, un- 
der the bill, would be empowered to 
issue bonds to refinance farm mort- 
gages and live stock loans. The Fed- 
eral reserve banks would be required 
to invest their available surplus and 
net profits, after the payment of divi- 
dends, in these farm loan bonds. 

The trustees of the postal savings 
depository system would be authorized 
and directed to invest at least 40 per 


| cent of postal savings in the farm loan 


bonds. Adl limits upon the amounts 
that may be deposited in the postal 
savings depositories wculd, moreover, 
be removed. 

_. If the farm loan bonds are not read- 
ily purchased, the bill provides that, 
upon their presentation to the Fed- 
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More Road Building 
Urged to Stimulate 
Return of Prosperity 


Commerce Specialist Says 


“A 


" lightened people must know 


' well 


. ARVAT 29 


¥: it 
FREE, virtuous and enw | 


the great principles. and 


causes on which their: happiness ti 


—James Monroe, 


President of the United States, 


1817—1825 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C 


Dry Goods Trade | 


Passage of Bill 


i 


e salers Advised Carefully | 
Planned in House) "te Revise Their Sater 


To Revise Their Sales 
Territory 


HROUGH a scientific analysis of | 

their sales effort on a territorial | 
basis, wholesale dry goods merchants | 
Loge at the United States should 
be able to place their business on a 
more efficient and profitable foundation, ' 
it is indicated by a survey, the results | 
of which were made public Dec. 13 by | 


| Leaders Favor Senate Reso- | 

| lution, Amended to Re-! 
duce Fund From 60 to 

| 30 Millions 


the Department of Commerce. 

Among the problems taken up in 
the survey were style shifts, credit, | 
analysis of customers, relation of sales | 
expense to sales, and a number of | 

oar e sais ce omens ——-: factors, The state- 

* T | ment of the Department of Commerce 

Supply Bills, Unemployment} on this survey follows in full text: | 

Measures and the Jones ore Need of careful revision of their | 
*.. PD: .| Sales territory by dry goods whole- 

ternity Bill Are Also Sched-| salers to keep pace with changing mer- | 

uled | chandising conditions is indicated by a | 
report on distribution in this field 

Lane epeietive program of Congress| teens Cont See cate | 

‘this week, as planned by leaders on| i i 

both sides, Seetaden dentdiien of the, | a a 
emergency measures to relieve unem-| 7} | 
ployment and the farmers in the drought} ‘ 
; area, action on annual supply measures! 
|in both Houses, and the Jones Mater-| 
/nity Bill in the Senate. | 

Fund Reduced 
At a conference of House leaders 
Dec. 13 it. was decided to call up on 


New Federal Prison 
Planned According to 
otis ied oor what ee re H ¢ ti 
| mediate consideration ‘vat pala “with | umane oncep Ons 


|an amendment striking out all provisions | 


following its enacting clause, and sub-| 
stituting the House Committee on Agri-| Rewards of Better Quarters | 
culture measure (H. J. Res. 411), carry-| Will Be Mad Cond t| 

e Made as ULonduct | 


jing $80,000,000 instead of the $60,-| 
Of Prisoners Shows Im- 


Minority Issues Call. | 
For Fight on Floor) 


} 
j 
} 


| 


ry 
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Decline Sharply 1 


Facts on Flotations in Last 
15 Years Collected in 
Handbook by Commerce 
Department 


Europe Is Greatest 
Borrower of Capital 


Securities Having an Aggregate 
Par Value of Nearly 14 Bil- 
lions Offered During Decade 
And a Half 


Foreign security issues offered to 
the American public from 1914 to 
1929 possessed an aggregate par 
value of $13,767,000,000, and duri 
the 16 years this country changed” 
from the world’s largest debtor mna- 
tion to its present. status of the 
world’s largest creditor nation, ac- 
cording to a handbook compiled by 
the Finance and Investment Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, and 
made public Dec. 13. 

A sharp decline, however, in the 
volume of American underwriting of 
foreign securities occurred in 1929, 
chiefly because of adverse political 
and economic conditions abroad, the 
handbook states. Internal and inter- 
national political situations during 
the year were not conducive to large 


+\ the patorgitve Division: of the Deve 
13; 





lower Most. frequently associated with scarcity 


was set up on Oct. 24, 1929, when sales 
of Chicago wheat futures alone aggre- 
gated 156,126,000 bushels, surpassing) ® 2 , ; 
the previous record by more than 6,-|Juvenile and adult, are active, particu- 
509.900 bushels. jlarly the indoor or diminutive countey- 
Heavy trading in wheat, according to | Parts of adult sports and amusements. 

Mr. Duvel, “was not the result of any| The total toy production reported for 
unusual speculative activity such as is|1929 approximates $88,000,000, of which 
dolls, doll parts, and doll clothing repre- 

and advancing prices.” On the declining | sent. over $16,200,000; wheel goods, in- 
market “buying support came largely | cluding velocipedes and tricycles, side- 
from the so-called general public,” and| walk bikes, automobiles, wagons and mis- 
“the large speculators as a class oper-|Ccellaneous wheel goods, nearly $16,000,- 
ated primarily on the short side of the 000; wooden toys, $6,568,922; toy trains, 
market.” | $4,260,241; mechanical toys, $3,485,793; 
Mr. Duvel commented that experience | play furniture, $3,111,234; rubber toys 
has demonstrated that there have been|and play balls (exclusive of toy balloons), 
no undesirable consequences of the ‘pub- | $2,655,471; stuffed toys, $1,886,478; the 
lication daily of the open commitments, | balance being made up of miscellaneous 
although some grain interests had re-!toy items. The number of establishments 


will be most popular are dolls, wheel 
goods, and metal toys. Games, both 





| garded this as a dangerous innovation |reporting their production of toys was | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


| 


when introduced in August, 1928. The 539, and the number of wage earners for | 
result has ‘been beneficial, he said. Open| the year 1929, 23,794. | 
commitments of wheat futures at Chi- Factories Active 
cago were the highest ever recorded,; The toy industry has felt the general | 
nearly 250,000,000 bushels, on Oct. 16,| slowing up of business activity, but has 
1929. | suffered less than some other industrial 
Mr. Duvel reviewed a report: to the| fields. Although the volume of export 
Senate which analyzed trading opera-;| trade has been less than last year, there 
tions. He commented on efforts to re-| has been a surprising turnover of stocks 
lax regulations in regard to the re-|in the domestic market. The general 
porting requirement, and points out that} tendency throughout the year has been| 
there is no basis to believe that this|}one of close buying and the carefully 
would encourage speculative buying and|chosen stocks on hand should result in 


Increase of Construction | 
Would Mean Rapid Gain 
In Employment 


| (Rep.), of Cincinati, Ohio; Majority 
|Leader Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 
Conn.; Representative Snell (Rep.), 
}of Potsdam, N. Y., Chairman of 
the House Committee on Rules; Rep- 
resentative Haugen (Rep.), of North- 
5 About 75 per cent of the cost of road | wood, Iowa, Chairman of the House 
uilding goes to labor directly or in-| Committee on Agriculture, and Rep- 
directly, road building means a stimula-|resentatives Purnell (Rep.), of At- 
tion of business. in. cement, brick, stone, | tica, Ind., a member of both the Com- 
steel, road-building machinery and auto-|mittees on Rules and Agriculture, and 
mobiles, and the immediate result of|Ketcham (Rep.), of Hastings, Mich. 
such projects would be a rapid increase| After the conference both Majority 
in employment, A. W. Childs, Chief of |Leader Tilson and Chairman Haugen 
rt- | stated orally that while the Speaker -will 
~- Hot \announee unt Dec. d5 whether Yhe 
will recognize anyone to move suspen- 


iment of Commerce, stat Ps + 
_ Mr, Childs: spoke through Radio Sta- | 
tion WOL at Washington, D. C., in con- | 
nection with the. annual convention andj resolution with the House Committee 


road show of the American Road Build- | amendment, the plan is that Mr. Haugen 


ers Association in St. Louis Jan. 10 to 16.| Will call up his resolution (H. J. Res. 


“The country road or city street which | 411) for the usual 20-minute debate on | 


passes your door will be the high road | each side, without amendment, so that 


| to. prosperity if you, my hearers, choose ; the House may permit a reasonable ex- | 


to make it so,” Mr. Childs said. The {tension of the discussion, if it is so dis- 


| prospects for larger road programs in! Posed. 


1931 are “exceedingly bright,” he added, Minority Plans Fight 
bond issues for more than $250,000,000 Meantime plans were made to have a 
having been voted by the States in No-j| full attendance present in the House 
vember, His address follows in full text:|Dec. 15. The minority, through its 
Tonight I want to talk to you about) whip, Representative McDuffie (Dem.), 
the highroad to prosperity, the most | of Monroevilie, Ala., issued the follow- 
popular road of all time. The United | ing call outlining the minority attitude: 
States is seeking to resume that road) 


pression. We can well afford to con-| drought-stricken areas, the sum of $60,- 
sider increased road construction as a 
valuable aid. 
_. Labor Gets Half Directly 

With more than 50 per cent of the | Party, acting through the Committee 
road building dollar going directly to}on Agriculture, will reduce the $60,- 
labor, and something like 25 per cent|000,000 as passed by the Senate to 
more going indirectly, by way of the | $30,000,000. 
production of machinery and materials,| “{t is further understood that on next 
a 4 caeageere Shee Monday, Dec. 15, a motion will be made 

e in} Sen- 
seaitaiement. tides. coaiininaane create | £2 suspend the rules and pass the Sen 
sales for more automobiles, in turn 
giving more men jobs; private business 
would follow the example of the Gov- 
ernment and increase its working capi- 
tal, and better business conditions in 
ornere vont result. , | House 
oad and street construction andj; «wy. a. lle . 

maintenance is the largest market in| the ao Sn Pee oe 
the United States for cement, sand,| this legislation through the House under 
crushed stone, vitrified brick and asphalt. gag procedure. By defeating the mo- 
There is a tremendous consumption of tion to suspend the rule, we will have an 
steel in building bridges, reinforcing; 


Column 5.) 


desired results. 
House 


appropriation of only $30,000,000. 


amendments, and deprived of an intelli- 
gent consideration of the bill 


eration of this important measure under 
the rules of the House.” 

According to the House leadership, in 
the event the House should refuse to 
suspend the rules’ for the purpose, it 
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Objection Is Voiced 


To Prohibition Book | would still be in order to report a rule | 


| to take up the following day, the Sen- 
| ate resolution by the rule course instead 
of the suspension course. 
Other Reports Planned 
The House and Senate conferees on 


Mr. LaGuardia Asks Attorney 


General to Suppress Volume 
et AER emergency construction, carrying $110,- 


Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of | 000,000 as it passed the House and $118.,- 
New York City, announced Dec. 15 that | 900,000 as it passed the Senate, will re- 


sion of the rules to act on the Senate | 


. “If the Congress is to make an appro-| 
after a “detour” through business de-|priation for relief of the people in the’! 


000,000 is little enough to accomplish | 
It is understood the 
leadership of the Republican! 


000,000 provided by the Senate. 
The conference was participated in by : 

i provement foreign issues, it is stated. 

i Speculative Issues 


the Speaker, Representative Longworth | 
| Breaking away from old conceptions, The preference of American investors 

of the treatment of prisoners the officials | for speculative securities, sych as com- 
| who are planning and designing the | mon stocks, convertible bonds, preferred 
| Fedetal penitentiary to be built at Kelly stocks in units with common stock, or 
} township, P. , will proceed upon the! fixed income securities with common 
| premise that there are various types|stock purchase warrants was so pro- 
| of prisoners, just as there are various | nounced, it is stated by the handbook, 
types of other people, the Department | that only the securities of the strongest 
of.Justice announced Dec. 12. ,and best known foreign corporations 
| Rooms practically as good as the liv-, could have been successfully offered to 
ling quarters of normal persons will be| American investors. Foreign borrowers, 
| provided i inmates who. show personal | whose previous issues in this market had 
| impravatnens under prison conditions. { been largel 
| inside‘cells for hardened offenders, | willing /to ~ thi; boi 
strong dutside rooms for priséners not} imposed by the conditions obtaining: 
inclined to escape, and barracks and! The foreword to the handbook, by Wil- 
small dormitories for inmates able to) liam L.. Cooper,' Director of the Bureau 
live peacefully with their fellows will of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
be provided in the new prison, the. De-| sections dealing: with America’s activi- 
partment- states. : | ties ae field of international financ- 

. ne ing, follow in full text: ; 
Best Prisons Stuaied In the iG-year period covered by this 
The best prisons of Europe and the) handbook, 1,962 foreign security issues 
: United States have been studied as | were publicly offered to American in- 
| models for this modern penitentiary,/yestors. The aggregate par value was 
jaccording to the Department of Jus-|$13787,000,000 and the net nominal 
| tice’s announcement, which follows in} yajye (after deductions for refunding) 
oe cs i ade tias | $11,834,00C,000. 

e new Federal penitentiary for the Priticipal Borrowers 
northeastern section of | the United | Phe principal Rerrowies were foreign 
States to be erected in Kelly Township, governments or corporations whose obli- 
between the cities of Milton and Lewis-|>ations -bore government guaranties. 
| burg, Pa., is to be modeled after the | Only 27 per cent, in value, was obtained 
best prisons in the United States and | by private corporations independently of 
Europe. Sanford Bates, the Federal Di-|sych guaranties. The ratio of strictly 
rector of Prisons, visited last Summer | corporate borrowing has tended to in- 
| the newest European prisons. The archi- | creases, however, in recent years. This 


| tect for the new prison, Mr, Alfred Hop- trend has reflected the release of finan- 


‘ 


| 


ate bill, amended so as to authorize an} 
If | 
such a motion prevails, the membership |} 
will be denied an opportunity to offer} 


in the} 


opportunity to bring about the consid-, 


ja bill (H. R. 14804) for speeding’ up | 


1s of production and exports will be 


\weessful, 
, ‘paier tone to sugar markets, 


financing of surplus stocks of sugar 
which result from overproduction, ac- 
cording to ‘an oral statement by the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
Dec. 13. Secretary Stimson stated he 
had received a cable from the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Brussels. The agree- 
ment if adopted, will bring Germany 
and other European countries into an 
agreement with Cuban and Javanese in- 
terests, the telegram stated. 

Cuba and Java, the chief two pro- 
ducers, siready have reached an agree- 
ment on crop restriction and regulation 
of exports, according to information from 
trade sources received and made avail- 
able by the Department of Commerce. 
Trade asociations were predicting a suc- 
cessful outcome for the conference under 
way Dec. 13 at Brussels, according to the 
information received by the Department. 

The following information, based on 
reports from trade associations and other 
sugar interests, also was made available 
in the Department: cae 

About 10 or 12 of the principal sugar- 
producing countries are represented at 
the Brussels conference.. The Cuba-Java 
agreement, reached at a conference at 
Amsterdam, has led to the belief that 
the negotiations for world-wide regula- 
as 


and already given a 


epression in the sugar industry, re- 
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result in higher prices for wheat, “It 
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Naval Personnel 


| generally low inventories at the close of 


| [Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 


Inadequate 


For Defense, Admiral Declares 


DEFICIENCES in the personnel of 
Navy. ships, affecting the morale 
and efficiency and promising “conse- 
quences of a most serious nature” in 
time of war, are described .in the an- 
nual’ report of Rear Admiral F., B. 
Upham, Chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, made public Dec. 13. 
Admiral Upham subscribes to state- 
ments made by the Secretary, Charles 
Francis Adams, to the effect that the 
Navy during the last fiscal year was 
undermanned and that. additional. per- 


sonnel will be required in the immedi- | 
He also agrees with the | 


ate future. 
Secretary. that temporary relief in the 
matter of pay and promotion is neces; 
sary for the well-being of the organi- 
zation, R 

An excess of men is necesgarv in 
times of peace, Admiral -Upham ide- 
clares,. and without a surplus “fight- 


ing will.suffer atthe very. 
moment when it should be highest. 


Witney Eat 


if 
ee 


Preparations should be made in time of 
peace for manning immediately all 
ships out of commission, expanding 
shore establishments, and = training 
complements for additional vessels in 
event of war, he asserts. 

“Personnel requirements in the event 
| Of war are trained complements of of- 
ficers and men for all vessels in active 
CoMnRENOR at the times nucleu. com- 
plements fo’ 
auxilia’ 
ice; and trained comp ents for the 
shore establishment which will serve 
as the nucleus for their expansion,” 
the Admiral states. 

“Operating as we are today, with 
reduced allowances rather than aug- 
mented complements in ‘certain types, 
this matter of lowered efficiency on the 
outbreak of hostilities promises conse- 





y decommissioned’ and for | 
ships called into active serv- | 


|he will oppose a proposed appropriation 
of $50,000 for “propaganda and educa- 
tional purposes for the Bureau of Prohi- 
| bition,” ayd that he has asked the At- 
torney General to suppress a book issued | 
by the Bureau of Prohibition entitled! 
“The Value of Law Observance.” | 

In «. letter to the Attorney General, | 
| dated Dec, 13, Mr. LaGuardia said, that 
he understands 50,000 copies of the book 
have been printed at a cost of $1 each | 
and that “owing to the misleading state-_ 
/ments, willful misrepresentation and mis- | 
quotations in this pamphlet, I respect- | 
fully request that same be withdrawn | 
| from circulation.” i 

(The pamphlet referred to was_ issued | 
|by Col. Amos W. W. Woodcock, Director | 
|of Prohibition. A summary of the! 
|pamphlet was printed in the issue of | 
/Oct. 13 and the full texts of various 
| sections of the pamphlet in succeeding | 
}issues. U. S. Daily °2509:5, 2516:3 and} 
2529:3.) 

The letter pointed out that the cover | 
j;of the pamphlet bears the legend “De-| 
}partment of Justice” and on the title 
| page a facsimile of the seal of the! 
| Department of Justice. ‘Surely the good | 
name of the Department of Justice and! 
| the good faith of the United States Gov. | 
lernment can,not be used to endorse a! 
stupid compilation of distorted facts 
written in r Engiish containing mis- | 
| representation and wilfull misstatements 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] i [Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 
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port the results of the conference during 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


| kins, has also inspected all of the pris- | 
/ons in this cocntry and Europe to obtain 
‘ideas for the new Federal penitentiary. | 
| The new Federal prison departs oer 
|the old conceptions of how a_ prison 
|should be constructed. The planners} 
have not assumed that every inmate is | 
to be a wild beast who must be placed | 
in a steel cage and removed entirely} 
from any contact with his fellows, air | 
and’ direct sunlight. They have con- | 
cluded rather that there are different 
kinds of prisoners just as there are 
} varying types of individuals. It is upon 
| this premise that the new prison is to 
‘be constructed. 

It will not be a big house with row 
on row and tier upon tier of steel cages 
into which men may be locked away and 
forgotten while the prison officers and 
the rest of the world rocks along. It 
will have nothing in common with the 
early Pennsylvania type of prison which} 
consisted of a series of cells with an 
adjoining court yard into which the pris- 
oner was isolated for years ‘without 
seeing or: communicating with his fel- 
lows, his friends or his. family. . Nor! 
| will it follow the Auburn type of prison} 

which has a great interior cell biock | 


where each prisoner was filed away at} 
night and worked in congregate shops | 
in the daytime hours. | 

The new Federal prison is being built | 
in accordance with the policy laid down 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


Offerings of New Securities 


By Domestic 


EW YORK, N. Y., Dec. 13.—Offer- 
ings of new securities by domestic 
corporations have been in reduced vol- 
ume recently, according to the monthly 
review of the ‘Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. For the first two weeks 
of November, the amount of new se- 
curities offered was the smallest since 
the holiday period at the end of 1929 
and the opening of 1930. There was 
some increase in the second half of the 
month, but not enough to bring the 
November total up to the October 
figure. 

The sections of the review dealing 
with new financing and with the se- 
curity market follow in full text: 

Offerings of new securities by do- 
mestic corporations during the past 
few months have been considerably re- 


the rt of the year. For Octo- 
ber, the latest’ month for which com- 
plete figures are available, the total 


\ 


duced gens the rather large volume of | 


Firms Decrease 


domestic stock and bond issues was 
not greatly over one-fourth as large as 
the average amount during October of 
the preceding, three years, excluding 


from the comparison refunding issues 
and also offerings. by investment trusts, 
and financial trading and holding com- 
panies. Foreign financing also has 
been light im recent months, and the 
total for the July to October period 
was even less than the small volume 
in the corresponding months of 1929, 
whereas in the first six months of the 
current year a sizable increase over 
the previous year occurred. In Octo- 
ber there were no foreign issues other 
than Canadian flotations. The amount 
of bond financing by domestic States 
and municipalities during recent 
months, however, has continued to be 
| in excess Of laSt year’s issues, and has 


| [Continued on Page 11,Column 1.] 


‘serious as it: is;:could have 
\if the course of the State Department 
| had been différent in the past few years,” 
'he ecelared. : 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu-  ~ 
setts, stated that he held.a close inter- | 


‘an inquiry, it was explained 
| would be directed to ascertaining if 


cial pressure upon foreign governments 
brought about by the World War and 
postwar readjustments, and the increas- 
ing eonfidence of investors in’ the eco- 
nomic recovery of foreign areas. 
Approximately half of the total new 
capital obtained by corporations with- 
out government guaranties was acquired 
by American or semi-Amefican corpora- 
tions for purposes of establishing or €x- 
panding operations in foreign countries. 
Their issues have been especially promi- 
nent in the last six years, accounting in 


[Continued ‘on Page 11, Column 2.] 
Inquiry by Senate 


Into Cuba Proposed 


Possible Study of Conditions 
On Island Diseussed 


Present .conditions in Cuba may ‘be 
called before the Senate for consideration 
the week of Dec. 15, according to oral 


| statements by Senators.Dee. 13. 


There is a possibility that the subject! 
will be brought up in the Senate Dee, 
15, Senator Shipstead. (Farmer-Labor), 
of Minnesota, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, stated. 
Whether it will.come up at that time 
depends on further inquiry as to con- 
ditions on the island, he said. 

Senator King. (Dem.), of Utah, de« 
scribed existing conditions, with consti-~ 
tutional guarantees declared to have been’ 
suspended by President Machado, as 
“extremely serious,” adding that he had 
called the situation to the attention of 
the President and the Secretary of State 
last October, “The situation in Cuba, 
been a 


est in events in Cuba. “If the matter 
does come before the Senate, I shall ex- 


| press my views,” he said. 
Pp 


Any proposal to be made in the Sen- 
ate, outside of discussion of conditions 
there, it was explained, would in all 
probability be limited to a resolution di- 


/recting an inquiry on the part of 


Committee on Foreign Relations. 


action on the part of this country as 
support of the present regime in C 
contributed to governmental diffieu! 
teported there. It probably 

clude also a study of other o 

tors that may have helped in 

about the disturbances. 
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Airplane Utili 


tsto Reduce 
fancy Mortality 


Establishment of Maternity 
Centers in 39 States Is 


| 
R: | 


By Game Warden 


Officer for Official 
Patrol Work 


’ The beasts of the field and birds of 
the air-in Alaska are being protected by 
a _ sky-flying game warden. Recently 


Warden Sam QO. White, employed by). 


Flying Is Adopted “by Alaska| 
| 


ad 


— ace 

| 

Favorably 
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Trade Indexes, Are. Said to Compare 


With Levels of Past Year 


* 


Production of Commodities and Service Large Despite De- 
| cline From 1929 Figures, Secretary Lamont Says in Report; 


U $ 


BLISHED 


ehearing Denied 
On Oil Application 
District of Columbia Case In- 


volves Permit to Prospect 
For Oil 


| 
| 
| 


The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia Dec. 13 denied'a petition 
for rehearing in the case of Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, v. Barton, one 


STATEMENTS ONL 
VirHouT COMMENT 


eat 
. 


Progress Claimed 
In Disposition of 
Trade Complaints 


Federal Commission Heard 
115 Cases Involving Ad- 
vertising Ethics, Annual 


lof the cases decided by the court on 
: Dee. 1, in which orders of the Secretary 
|of the Interior rejecting all applica- 
tions for oil and’ gas porspecting per- 
mits were upheld. 


Construction Most Affected 


° 
... Set. Forth m Report of | the Alaska Game (Somtalosian, bought, 
: ‘a two-seated monoplane and learn o 
Children’s Bureau ‘fly it. He plans to use the plane in| i 

| official patrol work, says the Biological | * [Continued from Page 1.] [greatest ever recorded except 
Recommendations in an effort to lower | Survey of the United States Depart-| tal amount of the drop was but little/the World War. I forth 

the maternal mortality rate are to be| ment of Agriculture. _ | greater than that which occurred between! The total value of reported contracts! when special efforts were being put fo 
made as a result of a study completed| It may be a far cry from dog eet | earch 1923, and June, 1924. for all types of construction in 36|by the Federal, State, and local oe | 
by the Children’s Bureau and State and sled to airplane, but Mr, White wat The decline in prices was shared by all|States (the far-western States are not| ments, and by the privately owned utili- 
health departments, according to the an-|fly over many routes that he cou d) three of the great groups of commodi-|covered by the returns) for the fiscal|ties to carry out large programs as a 
‘nual report of the Chief of the Bureau, ' traverse otherwise only. with a dog team. ti0. put was especially marked in farm! year was 14 per cent. less than in 1928-)|part of the general stabilization prp-| 
Miss Grace Abbott, made public as of |The plane will save him many days of | products. The index for this group fell|29, while the floor space decreased 28/gram. The authorities concerned were | 
Dec. 15. The recommendations await |arduous work, There are numerous) ‘per cent. On the other hand, the value|able to take advantage of low rates of | 


Report Discloses 


was due almost wholly to the record 


made during the first six months of 1930, More than 500 cases of unethical ad- 


The petition for rehearing was filed | vertising were referred for regulation to 
by counsel for Roy G. Barton, who is|the Federal Trade Commission during 
seeking to.compel Secretary Wilbur to|the year ending June 30, 1930, the Com- 
allow his application for a permit to| mission stated in making public Dec. 15 
prospect for oil. A rehearing of the case! its annual report. 
was asked on the ground that the de-! ‘Through its special board create’ to 
fense raised by the Government that| investigate misleading advertisements, 


during 


|}about 17 per cent between September 


tabulation of the results of the study, Places suitable for landing in Alaska, 
it was pointed out. 
A general increase in child labor in| 
1929 was cited by Miss Abbott. Investi- | 
gations of the Bureau disclosed, she said, | 
that full time working certificates were 
issued to about 200,000 children last year, 
as compared with 150,000 the year 
before. { 
Fatal Injury Cases Grow 

Fatal and permanent injuries are far 
more common among children employed | 
in prohibited. occupations, it was stated. | 
Important projects now under way are a | 
rickets study in New Haven, Conn., and | 

_an investigation of the health of infants | 
and preschool children in Porto Rico. | 

Following in full text is an abstract 
of the report issued by the Bureau: | 
_ The activities of the Children’s Bureau | 
in the field of maternal and infant hy- | 
giene, child health, recreation, child tabor | 
and juvenile delinquency are set forth} 
in the annual report of Miss Grace Ab- | 
hott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau of | 
the Department of Labor. i 

A review of the seven years’ adminis- | 
tration by the Children’s Bureau of the | 
maternity and infancy work under the ! 
Sheppard-Towner Act is included in the | 
report. 

As a result of the educational stimulus 
and the Federal aid given under the act 
—which was in direct charge of a physi- 
cian who was a specialist in child hy- 
giene—nearly 1,600 permanent child | 
health, or “well child” centers and ma- | 

_ ternity centers have been established in 
39 States. Much of the maternal and! 
infant work has been continued by the 
States since the Federal aid lapsed last 


ni) 


year. Nineteen States and Hawaii have | explains: “you will note that the absen-| manufactured goods show less variabil 
appropriated amounts equal to or greater | teeism has become less and less in sub-|jty than raw commodities. 


than the combined State and Federal 


but there are no roads in many parts 


of the Territory. Mr. White will carry 
on his ground work in the general region 
of a landing place, using this as a base 
of operations, and then move on to 
another point in his district. 

(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 


Mr. LaGuardia Asks 
Suppression of Book 
On Prohibition Law 


Asks Attorney General to 


Withdraw From Circula- 


tion Volume Issued by De- 
partment of Justice 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


for propaganda purposes,” the letter said. 
Mr. LaGuardia’s letter states that a 


man Feldman. “Part of the same para- 


; graph and explanation of the table are} 


purposely omitted from the Department’s 
pamphlet,” Mr. LaGuardia’s letter says. 
“The omitted part says: ‘The company 


sequent years. We feel that the im- 


jand June and fell 644 per cent further 
‘in July, though it has since shown some 
recovery. The index for all commodities 
| except farm and food products, consist- 
| minerals, had remained substantially un- 
/ehanged from April, 1927, to October, 
(1929. From October, 1929, until June, 
| 1930, it fell about 7% per cent. All of 


| the eight classes of nonagricultural com- 


modities set forth in the statistics of the 
Department of Labor have declined in 
| seed e +} es 
| price; the change has been particularly 
conspicuous in the textile, metal, and 


miscellaneous classes, the last mentioned | 
being largely dominated by rubber which | 


has shown a very rapid drop in price. 
Drop Is Greater in 


Prices of Raw Materials. 


The decline in prices in the United 
States is part of a world-wide movement. 
| The price indexes of several of the lead- 


ing foreign countries have shown even a| 
As is normally the case, | 
| the reduction in prices in this and other! 
countries, has been more conspicuous in | 


greater fall. 


jraw. materials than in manufactured 
;goods. This is the natural result of the 


‘tact that wages constitute a larger pro- | 
‘tabulation shown in the pamphlet pur-| portion of the cost of advanced com- 
|porting to show the disappearance of! modities than of those of simpler form ; 
\“blue Monday” is taken from page 210/and that wages seldom fall as rapidly | 
lof a book entitled “Prohibition, Its Eco-|as prices; in fact, in the United States 
|nomic and Industrial Aspects,” by Her-|they have practically not fallen at all | 


| during recent months. 
Retail prices normally 


less 


show 


| variability than wholesale prices, partly | 
| because they are more fixed by custom | 


jand partly for the same reason that 


| For the fis- 
ital year 1929-30, as a whole, the cost 


funds for this work. These States are: | provement in attendance is more due to) of living index compiled by the Na- 


Delaware, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, | 
Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, | 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, | 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsy]- | 


improvement in labor than to any in- 
fluence’ from the prohibition amend- 
ment.’ ” 

“The Prohibition Bureau seeks in an- 


vania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Ten- | other part of the pamphlet to make it 
nessee, Vermont, Virginia, and Wiscon-' appear that the increase in corn sugar 
sin. In aadition, Florida reports that | and molasses and grapes due to prohibi- 
the full program is being continued by! tion was consumed for legitimate pur- 


. # Nations in this resp 


a special tax levy. 

Physicians on the staff of the Bureau, 
and the child hygiene divisions of the 
State departments of health, have com- 
pleted field work for a study of all ma- 
ternal deaths in 15 States. The results 
are now being tabulated and the findings 
will form not only a cross section of 
the causes of maternal deaths in the 
United States but will embody scientific 
recommendations for decreasing the ma- 
ternal mortality rate in this country, 
whigh at present ranks below eight other 
ect. \ 

The principal undertaking of the in- 
dustrial division has been the study of 
accidents among child workers. 
parison was made of the application of | 
workmen’s compensation laws affecting | 
minors in Indiana and other States where , 
children who are illegally employed are | 
not entitled to compensation, and in Wis- | 
consin where all employed children are | 
entitled to redress. The results showed 
that court action for damages where a 
child was injured when illegally employed | 
was not as effective, even when insti- 
tuted, as where the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws provided for redress and com- 
pensation. In addition, it was found that 
fatal and permanent injuries were far 
more common among children employed 
in prohibited occupations. 

A general increase in child labor in 
1929 is shown in various tables. Returns 
were incomplete but aprpoximately 200,- 
000 full time working certificates were 
issued to children between the ages of 
14 and 18 in 1929 as compared to 150,000 
in 1928. These figures represent about 
70 per cent of the 14 and 15 year old 
children going to work for the fitst time 
in occupations requiring certificates. 
They do not include the far greater 
number entering agriculture and domes- | 
tic service. 

Juvenile Court Survey 

Juvenile court statistics from 96 courts | 
are included in the report and cover 
a total of more than 46,000 delinquency 
cases. “Stealing” and “acts of careless- 
ness or mischief” were found to be tite 
chief causes of delinquency among the 
boys. “Running away,” “being ungov- 
ernable” and “sex offenses” are given as 
the chief reasons for referring girls’ 
cases to the courts. A 182° page sum- 
mary of all material available concern- 
ing the extent, causes, treatment and 
prevention of juvenile delinquency was 
prepared by Miss Katherine Lenroot, As- 
sistant Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
for the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement. The most 
important piece of work relating to juve- 
nile delinquency undertaken last year | 
was a study of the results of institutional 
treatment provided for delinquent boys 
in State industrial schools. | 

The Bureau's specialist in recreation | 
devoted herself chiefly during the past 
year to the problem of recreation among | 
rural children. About 13,000 persons | 
were assisted in planning and carrying | 
out yrograms of group play for their 
communities. 

Among the mdst important projects 
still under way are the New Haven rick- 
ets study and the study of the health 
of infants and preschool children in 
Porto Rico. Reports on these will be 
published later, 


Senor Palma Named - Act 


As President of Guatemala 


Baudilio Palma has been designatec 
acting President of Guatemala a : 
the illness of President Chacon, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Depart- 
ment of State Dec. 13, which follows 
in full text: 

On the evening of Dec. 12 Charge 
Affaires William J. McCafferty re- 
ported that President Chacon of Guate- 
mala had syffered a cerebral hemor- 
rhage and is in a very serious condition. 


| cheapest product.’ 


poses. The increase was due to prohibi- 
|tion, but used for the unlawful manu- 
facture of alcohol. The same Bureau of 
Prohibition is the authority for this 
| Statement. 

| “In another publication, ‘Possible Pro- 
j duction of Illegal Liquor,’ the Bureau 
| shows that no less than 45,900,000 gal- 
{lons of 100-proof alcohol might have 
been illegally manufactured annually 
|from corn sugar. On page 20 of this 
| publication it is shown that about 4,000,- 
| 000. gallons of 100-pxoof aleghol, the Bu- 
|reau believes, was made from molasses, 
{corn meal and other grain, in addition 


tured from cane or beet sugar. 

“But, Mr. Attorney General, note this 
significant statement appearing on page 
17 of the Bureau’s publication entitled 
‘possible production of illegal liquor: On 
the other hand the cost of producing al- 
cohol from cane sugar is greater, so 
that with corn sugar still available for 
illicit purposes, violators have chosen the 
This is where the in- 
creased corn sugar is going—but not 
mentioned in ‘law observance.’ ” 

Grape Industry 

Mr. LaGuardia says in his letter 
that the pamphlet would make it ap- 
pear that the grape industry has in- 
creased 400 per cent because the 
American people are observing the law 
and eating jelly. He said that the 400 


per cent increase has gone into the mak- 


ing of wine in this country. 

The pamphlet also attempts to con- 
vey the information as a matter of fact 
that inebriety is decreasing in this 
country, the letter states, and Mr. La- 


| Guardia gives figures in the letter show- 


ing that drunkenness in the city of 


Washington, D. C., has increased since 
the enactment of the prohibition law. 
“Several pages of the pamphlet are 
devoted to quotations from newspapers 
published in 1890, 1892 and 1889 on the 
speakeasies of those periods,” the letter 
says. “Not a word said about the 


is 


| speakeasies that are now flourishing and 


doing business. Does ‘law observance’ 
attempt to imply that there are no speak- 
easies today? 

“Permit me to call your attention to 
the paragraph marked ‘conclusion,’ Here 
is a gratuitous insult to the great States 
of New York, New Jersey and Maryland. 
The paragraph reads: ‘In observing the 


'reaction of the National Prohibition Act, 


which is naturally emphasized, the only 


| basis for a sane appreciation of the ef- 


fects of this law is a study of what it 
has accomplished in the country at large. 
Not in New Jersey, Maryland, and Ney 
York alone, but in the home, the schoet 
upon the youth of the land, in industry 
and its sociological aspects.’ 

“The figures in the Prohibition Bureau 
will show that just as much liquor is 
consumed per capita in any other State 
in the Union than in the States singled 
out in this publication. While on the 
other hand young people in schools have 
| been debauched by reason of prohibitiok 
!as much in one State as in any other.” 


| 


|Group Reaches Agreement 
On Financing for Sugar 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
sulting in low prices, is due chiefly to 
| increasing production and world stocks 
in recent years. During the last year, 
jthe bulk of world stocks has remained 
in producing countries, particularly 
Cuba, where stocks on Oct. 30, 1930, 
| were 2,192,284 long tons, or 1,387,945 
| above the figure for 1929. 

It has been estimated that more than 
1,000,000 tons of sugar will be carried 
over in Cuba at the end of 1930,‘ with 
|the probability that litile of this will 
;be_ sold before the new crop comes in. 


;to the 10,000,000 gallons of alcohol the | 


A com-! Bureau believes to have been manufac- | 


tional Industrial Conference Board 
| averaged slightly lower than for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. The index scarcely 
jbegan to fall before December and the 
| total decline between November and 
{June was about 5 per cent. 


The crops harvested in 1929, the most | 


basic factor in the agricultural situation 
for the fiscal year 1929-30, were of ap- 
proximately average magnitude, the gen- 
eral index of quantity produced being 


‘about 4 per cent below the peak figures | 


|of 1928. The prices at the time of har- 
; vest were about at the average point of 
| recent years, and to the extent that farm- 
|ers marketed their crops shortly after 
harvest, their income was approximately 
normal. Prices of farm products declined 
materially later in the fiscal year, as al- 
ready pointed out. 


Value of Farm 


| Products Estimated 


The Department of Agviculture caleu- 
lates the aggregate value of farm prod- 
iucts on a calendar-year basis. Accord- 
ling to these calculations the gross in- 
come of the farmers from crops and ani- 
mal products in 1929, excluding duplica- 


tion due io the feeding of crops to ani- |; 
mals, was nearly $12,000,000,000, slightly | 
less than in 1925 but somewhat greater | 


than in most other recent years and 
about 1.1 per cent larger than in 1928. 
| As compared with 1928 there was a de- 
crease in the value df crops, but an in- 


crease in that of animal products, the lat- | 
ter figure being greater than in any other | 


| year covered by the tabulations. :t is 
estimated that the cash income from 
farm sales amounted to $10,147,000,000 
in 1929, which was slightly higher than 
|the income in 1928 and also somewhat 
ahove the average of the past five years. 

The 1929 output of corn, wheat, oats, 
rye, potatoes and barley was somewhat 
below the average of other recent years. 
That of tobacco and hay was well above 
the average. Cotton production was 
larger than in any other year except 1925 
and 1926. 

A severe drought occurred during the 
|Summer months of 1930, extending over 
a large area. It was most severe in a 
| belt running from the Atlantic Coast to 
the Missouri River and extending some 
distance north and south of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers. There was relatively 
littie injury in the grain-producing 
States of the Northwest, while in the 
midwest the yield of corn was cut below 
the average. The drought had little ef- 
fect on the production of -wheat. Al- 
|though the country’s feed crops are con- 
| sidered sufficient, a large amount must 
| be shipped into deficit areas. The Presi- 
dent’s drought conference is coordinat- 
ing the efforts of various agencies in 
ithe alleviation. of the abnormal condi- 
tions caused by the drought. : 


Increase in Efficiency 
Of Agriculture Noted 


The results of the elaborate census of 
agriculture, taken in April, 1930, are, of 
| course, not yet available. The only item 
thus far reported is that of the number 
lof farms, which was 2.3 per cent less 
| than in 1920. It is probable that there 
| has been an even greater decrease in the 


|ing chiefly of manufactured goods and | 


~| Residential 


ili- 


lof contracts for public works and * 
e 


ities was 11 per cent greater than t 
| year before. 

The most marked decline was in resi- 
dential kwuilding, which had already 
shown some decrease during the preced- 
ing fiscal year; the value of residential 
contracts let in the 36 States during 
1929-50 was 40 per cent less than in 
the preceding year, while the amount of 


floor space decreased 48 per cent. Dur-' 


ing the Summer and early Autumn of 
1929 the strong demand for capital for 
stock-market speculation made it difficult 
to obtain credit for home building on 
reasonable terms. 
|drop in the stock market credit be¢ame 
easier, but meantime the demand for new 


houses has been reduced by the unfavor- | 


able business situation. 

The most recent surveys of vacancies 
‘in the various cities have indicated that 
}the number of unoccupied dwellings is 
not excessive and that, owing to the cur- 
tailed amount of new building, the un- 
occupied space is being diminished. 


vestment and the recent de@reases in the 
|prices of building materials. it appears 
that a definite revival in residential con- 
struction should not be far distant. 

The extraordinary volume of construc- 
tion projects for public works and util- 
lities during the fiscal year, as a whole 


> 





After the November , 


With the abundancé of funds seeking in- | 


jinterest for obtaining necessary loans, 
land of the lower construction costs that 
| have prevailed. 5 ‘ 
| The large volume of construction in 


| i k blic utilities resulted! was made in the Government’s answer 
ranean nuabiasan tically 'and a withdrawal is nowhere referred 
las great as they were in the preceding | to in the last annual report of the Secre- 
|tary of the Interior. 


|in the cement shipments being prac 


| fiscal year, ; 
Building Material Prices 


| 
Are Considerably Lower 
For the first time since 1923, move- 
iments in building material prices and 
|building costs have been of sufficien 
magnitude to warrant special mention. 
‘After the temporary peak in prices in 
|the Spring of 1923 the tendency was, on 
ithe whole, slightly down until late in 
1927, when there was an upturn lasting 
‘until 1929. Wholesale prices of building 
materials dropped 10 per cent in the first 
leight months of 1930 which was much 
jlarger than in the most recent years. 
The cost of buildings and other 
| struction work has also been lessened 
| during recent years as the result of va- 
riofS technical improvements in con- 
|struction methods and machinery. The 
reduced cost of building due to these 
factors is sometimes overlooked in com- 
| paring the prices of houses and other 
| buildings, because of the tendency to in- 
i corporate in the buildings a higher qua 
ity of finish and more elaborate equip- 
ment. 


Construction Contracts Awarded in 36 States, Fiscal Years 1928-1930 


{Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation | 
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Construction Statistics, 


Fiscal Years 1922-1930 


Based on calendar years 1923-1925—100] 


Indexes of volume of business: 
Construction contracts awarded— 1 
*Value, including public works and pub- 
lie utilities 
*Floor space of buildings ....... 
Residential construction— 
"Value . 
*Floor space 
*Publiec works and public utilities, value.. 
All other eonstruction— 
*Value 
*Floor space 
Cement shpiments 
Price indexes: 
Frame-house materials, retail 
Building-material prices, wholesale 


*36 States. *+Comparable data not ava 


Notwithstanding the decided decline 
in business activity which began in No- 
vember, 1929, the total output of com- 
modities and services in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, was very large. 
‘Comparison of the conditions during the 
| year with those of the year immediately 


| preceding, which had been a period of | 


exceptionally high activity, gives a mis- 
leading impression. Most of the business 
indicators for 1929-30 compare favora- 
bly with any earlier year. 

The most comprehensive measure of 
the volume of industrial production is 


the general index of output of manufac- | 


tured and mineral commodities compiled 


|dex for the fiscal year just closed aver- 
aged 110 as compared with the average 
for the three calendar years 1923-1925 
taken as 100. It was about 6 per cent 
lower than in the fiscal year 1928-29, but 
slightly higher than in any of the three 
years, 1925-26 to 1927-28, and decidedly 
higher than in any still earlier year. 
The closing months of the fiscal year 
1928-29 had witnessed unprecedented ac- 
| tivity in our factories and mines. The 
|index of industrial production for June, 
1929, stood 25 per cent above the aver- 
| age for 1923-1925. Activity continued 
| high for the first few months of the last 
fiscal year; it fell rather sharply in No- 
; vember and December, remained more or 
less stationary from January to May, and 
again fell decidely in June. As a con- 
sequence the index for June, 1930, was 
about 20 per cent lower than in June, 
1929, 
_ The indexes for production of manu- 
factured goods show substantially the 
same movement as the general index of 
industrial production, as might -be ex- 
pected from the fact that manufactured 
goods dominate in this general index. 
‘he separate index for mineral produc- 
tion for 1929-30 showed much less 
change from the preceding year, and 


there was also much less change during | 


the course of the year itself. By reason 
of the continued large production of coal 
and petroleum, which are the major fac- 
{tors in the general index for minerals, 
the combined index for the fiscal year as 
|a whole was only 1 per cent lower than 
‘tor the preceding fiscal year and about 
3% per cent below the peak figure of 
1 1926-27, Mineral output in June, 1930, 
;was about 11% per cent lower than in 


there had been a withdrawal of public 


the Commission also heard 115 advertis- 


!yeals denied the 


lands from prospecting for oil and gas 
was not made in good faith and was in- 
sincere as no mention of a withdrawal 


ing cases and took action on 138 addi- 
tional complaints pending, while jurisdic- 
tion over fraudulent advertising over the 
radio was added to the duties of the spe- 
cial board during the year, according to 
the announcement. 

Fraudulent Practices 


The Commission made approximately 
270 stipulations terminating irregular 


At the same time the Court of Ap- 
etition for rehearing 


t | 


con- | 


l-) 
| American farmers who have been de- 


lit granted a motion to stay the man- 
| date in the Barton case pending an ap- 
| plication to the Supreme Court of the 
| United States for a writ of certiorari. 


' 
| 


|Senate Measure Proposes 


Refinancing of Farm Loans 
[Continued from Page 1.]} 


| eral 
notes should be delivered to the Federal 
Farm. Loan Board, to'an amount equal 
to the par value of such bonds as are 
| presented. Such reserve noted might be 
| retired gradually “whenever the amount 
of money actually in cireulation in the 
| United States shall exceed $75 per 
capita.” “ ) 

“The purpose of this bill,” said Sen- 
ator Frazier in a statement issued by 


; low rate of interest which will assist the 


flated out of their property to buy back 
lat least a part of that property and to 
‘enable others to get out from under 
their high interest burdens and to grad- 
ually work out of debt on an amortiza- 


| tion plan and again become farm home 


owners.” 


Restriction on Speculation 
In Grain Futures Advised 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


lis not known,” he says, “by what magi- 
| cal process wheat prices could be boosted 


! 
Reserve Board, Federal reserve; 


‘him, “is to make money available at a} 


trade practices, which is the largest 
number made in any previous year. 
Progress was made in various inquiries 
|conducted through the year, these in- 
| quiries including the cottonseed hear- 
ings, an investigation of the peanut in- 
dustry, an investigation of power and 
gas utilities and the inquiry into the 
newsprint paper situation. 

The value of exports of trade associa- 
tions operating under the Trade Export 
Act, which is administered by the Trade 
Commission, aggregated $724,100,000 in 
1929, an amount far in excess of the total 
for the years of 1928 or 1927, the Com- 
mission disclosed. 

An authorized summary of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s annual report of 
activities during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, follows in full text: 

The Federal Trade Commission today 
(Dec. 15) makes public its annual report 
|to Congress for the fiscal year 1929-30. 
| Among its major activities of the year, 
the Commission lists the following: 

Examination in public hearings of the 





| ity holding company groups. 

Investigation of the amount of electric 

| power transmitted over State boundaries, 
showing a larger total load in 1929 than 
in 1928, 

| Comprehensive comparison of chain 

jand independent store prices in three 
cities, with increased progress in the 

!chain store investigation. 

| The holding of 57 trade practice con- 
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lif the Government were blindfolded,” and [Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


suggests the same process might as} 


| reasonably be expected to depress prices. | Editor Explains Open 


He reviews a fraud case in which the 


81! Administration was active and mentions | 
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$$ | 
in the fact that the value of depart- | 
ment store sales, notwithstanding some- 
what lower prices of commodities, was | 


by the Federal Reserve Roard. This in- | 


|the corresponding month of the previous 
|the number engaged in agricultural oc- ' year. _There had, however, been marked 
cupations. The increase in the efficiency | reductions in output of copper and zinc, 
|of agriculture, which has been continu- | ; 4 . 
|ous throughout the history of the coun- | Railroad Traffic 
try, but perhaps especially marked since | Affected by Decline 
| the close of the World War, has made it; The traffic of railro 
ssible to supply the needs of a grow- | affected by the 
ing population without increasing the | tion of commodit 
number working on the land. learried by the 
| A constantly larger proportion of the year 1930 has b 
|people have thus been able to devote! three other years, 
|their efforts to producing more highly;was about one 
elaborated commodities and _ services|same month o 
characteristic of advanced standards of | 
|living. Farm products are for the most/cession of business was that of con- 
| part necessities of life, and it is natural | struction 
|that the demand for necessities should! decline 
expand little, if any, more rapidly than|The 


number of persons living on farms and 


‘oads was naturally 
decline in the produc- 
ies, but the ton-mileage 
railways in the fiscal 
een surpassed in onl 
Traffic in June, 1930, 
-seventh less than in the 
2 f 1929. 
‘The industry most affected by the re- 


}try. On the other hand, the demand /less than in any 
|for many classes of manufactured com-| 1921-22, and over 14 per cent less than 
modities is almost unlimited, and new|in the preceding fiscal year. 


, Which had already begun to} 
ourins the fiscal year 1928-29, | 
if : a | - value of construction contracts let} 
{the number of inhabitants of the coun-|during the year ended June, 1930, was| 


@ther fiscal year since | 


|. Prospects for 1930-31 are that crops 


ight physicians have signed a state-| 
ment declaring him to be incapacitated | 
for his official duties. The Cabinet met} 


in all the larger producing countries 
will equal or exceed the 1929-80 figure, 
and consumption is lagging behind last) 


on Dec. 12 and named the Second | year’s rate. 
Designate, Senor Baudilio Palma, to act | Cuba and Java are the leading two: 
as the President of Guatemala during| producing countries, and nearly all of! 
the period ot President Chacon’s in-|the crop of both is exported. Cuban pro- 


and more highly elaborated articles of 


‘manufacture are constantly being intro-|th 


duced so that the total consumption of 
factory products increases, with 


| growth of efficiency in production, much/| there was no substantial change in out-| the 


faster than the population. 
Although, as already stated, construc- 


jtion considered as a whole was much closed. 





capacity and he was promptly confirmed | duction is about 5,000,000 tons a year, 
as Acting President by the National! and production in Java is about 2,900,000 | 
Assembly. | tons. | 


less active in 1929-30 than in most re- 
cent years, the activity of public-works| 
construction and public utilities was the| 


the | 


The production of electric power in 
|the United States normally shows a 
|rapid increase; the increase in the fiscal 


only very slightly less than the peak 
figure of 1928-29, while the mail-order 
houses and 5-and-10-cent-store chains 
continued to increase their sales, largely 
as a result o fthe establishment of new 
department stores by the mail-order 
concerns and of the increase in the num- 
ber of stores in the chains. These in- 
| dicators, however, show declines in June, 
/ 1930, as compared with the preceding 
June. j 

The somewhat reduced activity of 
manufacturing and mining industry dur- 
ing the first year just closed was ac- 
companied by-a smaller employment of 
labor and an increase in part-time work. 
The average number of wage earners 
employed in factories during 1929-30, 
according to the index of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, was 3.7 per cent less 
than in the preceding year, and the 
amount on the pay roll fell somewhat 
more, or by 5.3 per cent, the difference 
in these two percentages being due, not 
to lower rates of wages, but to greater 
prevalence of part-time operations. 


Wages Were Not Reduced 
By Business Depression 


The number of workers on the pay 
rolls at the close of the fiscal year was 
about 13 per cent less than in June, 1929, 
while the amount of the pay roll had 
declined about 7 per cent. It is a note- 
worthy fact that practically no cuts in 
| wages have been made by employers as 
}a result of the recession of business. 
| This stands in marked contrast with the 
| practice in previous similar recessions. 
| It marks the widespread conviction that 


| permanent progress in prosperity is de- 





| large buying power on the part of the 
masses of the people, and that recovery 


moted by the same policy. 


the standards of living, which has char- 
acterized every decade of our national 


production. The output per man has 
greatly increased by reasor of greater 


ganization and management, progress in 
science and investigation, and greatly 
increased ‘use of capital as an aid to 
human labor. 


1927-28 statistics .were given showing 
tive quantity of goods and services pro- 


factures, agriculture, mining, and rail- 
way transportation. These showed 
marked gains in productivity per person 
employed for recent years as compared 
not merely with the beginning of the 
century but with the year 1919. For the 
| 30-year period these gains ranged from 
about 57 to 115 per, cent in the differ- 
| ent branches, and since 1919 they ranged 
from 10 to 40 per cent. Still further 
advance has been made’ since 1927. 


This progress in production per man 
during recent years is conclusive evi- 
dence that the advance in economic ac- 
tivity has not been wholly or even chiefly 
a mere upswing in the business cycle to 


lawful. 


| pendent on liberal wages and consequent ! 


from any temporary setback will be pro- 


The fundamental cause of the rise in! 
existence, is the advance in efficiency of | 


skill and intelligence on the part of the | 
workers, improvement in methods of or- 


the Administration is now engaged. 


Illinois Grain Case 
Is Denied Rehearing 


| Judgment Denying Recovery in 


| Futures Contract Affirmed 


State of Illinois: 


| Springfield, Dec. 13. 


The Illinois Supreme Court has refused 
the petition for rehearing in the case 


j}of Riordon et al. v. McCabe et al., in- 


volving the validity of grain futures con- 
tracts. E 
The court affirmed a judgment denying 
la grain broker recovery on a contract 
with a client on the ground that the 


ivery of the grain, and therefore the 
transactions were unlawful under a stat- 
‘ute prohibiting gambling contracts. 
U. S. Daily, 2708.) 

In his petition for rehearing, James 
| K. Riordon claimed that the decision of 
}the court “seriously affects the welfare 
of the Chicago Board of Trade.” The 
court in its opinion stated, however, that 
“it seems obvious that the validity of 
ithe rules of the Board of Trade or its 
welfare are in no wise involved in this 
proceeding.” It pointed out that though 
[the futures contracts might appear on 
\their face to conform with the Board’s 
rules, they might, nevertheless, because 
of the intention of the parties, be un- 





| several special investigations in which ; 


| 


| 
j 


| 
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Letter to President 


Says White House Had Nothing 
To Do With Document 


In reply to charges against him in the 
Senate Dec. 12 by Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, that he was con- 
ducting a propaganda campaign to pop- 
ularize President Hoover, Russell. Dow- 
bleday, editor of World’s Work, asserted 
Dec. 13 that the White House had noth- 
ing to do with his proposed open letter 
in the present 


arties did not contemplate actual de-| 


(Vv) 


| The Aunited States 


Title Registered U. 


expressing confidence 
Administration. (An account of Senator 
Harrison’s charges with an oral state- 
ment made at the White House disavow- 
ing any knowledge of the advertising 
proposed by Mr. Doubleday was pub- 
| lished in the issue of Dec. 12.) 

Mr. Doubleday’s reply follows in full 
| text: 

The proposed open letter to the Presi- 
dent commented on in the Senate yester- 
day—a letter expressing confidence in 
;the Administration and the health of 
| American business, endorsed by impor- 
tant men and women of all political com- 
| plexions and which we hope will be pub- 
,lished in full page advertisements in 
\this country—is sponsored solely by 
| World’s Work. We state with all em- 
| Phasis that we have not submitted the 
!plan nor the open letter to the White 
House. 

We are sponsoring this plan because 
'we believe that a widespread expression 
of confidence will be of great value in 
‘ developing an improved feeling every- 
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Dry Goods Trade 


Analyzed in Study 


Canal’s Governor 


Humane Views 


| aE RR Ge SERRE 


Senate Subcommittee Takes 
Up Measure Passed by 
House Providing Single 
System of Collection | 


Modification of the toll collection sys- | 
tem of the Panama Canal, which would | 
result in an annual increase of $1,255,000 | 
in toll receipts, was urged Dec. 13 before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce by Col. Harry Burgess, 
Governor of the Canal. i 

Representatives of the American) 
Steamship Owners Association, who ap- | 
peared at the same hearings, agreed with | 
the Governor that modification of the | 
system is desirable in so far as the re- 
moval of discriminations is concerned, 
but opposed the increased levy on Ameri- | 
can ships, which the plan supported by 
the Governor would necessitate. 

The modification is provided by a bill | 
(H. R. 10583) which was passed by the | 
House Mar. 26, 1930, and which is now 


In grading beef for the market 


will appear on small 


United States Department of Agriculture. 


, representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture employ the device shown above. 
By moving the roller over the meat, the Départment’s grade mark 
is repeatedly impressed on the surface. Assurance that the stamp 


cuts is thus given. 


before the Senate Committee for con- 
sideration. 
Single System of Assessment 

The purpose of the biN, according to 
the report of the House Committee,: is 
to remedy a situation with regard to the 
collection of tolls which has existed since 
the canal was opened for use, and which 
has resulted in loss of revenue to the 
Government, brought annoyance, dis- 
criminations and misunderstandings as 
a result of a dual system of assessment. 


. 


rules. 


The bill provides that the tolls shall posal, before the Christmas holidays.| (Dem.), of Arkansas, stated orally that) 
not exceed $1 per net ton, measured by | Majority Leader Tilson stated orally that | he expects to be able to present his bill 


Panama Canal rules, for ships carrying 
cargo, nor be less than 75 cents per ton 
for ships not if ballast, nor less than 60 
cents per ton for ships in ballast. 
Governor Burgess, in presenting his 


argument, declared that the increase re-| 


sulting from the modification would be 
borne to the extent of 75 per cent by 


foreign ships and 25 per cent by} 


American ships. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, asked the Governor about the 
possibilities of adjusting the modifica- 
tion so that no material increase in 
tolls would result to American ships. 

“If that were done,” the Governor 
said, “it would result in a material de- 
erease in the tolls paid by foreign ships. 
In order to prevent any increase to 
American ships, and at the same time 
adjust the system, it would be neces- 
sary to decrease the total revenue by 
over $4,000,000.” . 

“American steamship owners,” Edwin 


Is Planned 





jas well as the drought emergency pro- 


he anticipated enactment of both pro- 
|posals into law before Congress ad- 
journs for the recess, which probably 
will be from Dec. 2% to Jan. 5, according 
ito Speaker Longworth. 


| Mr. Tilson’s majority program for the 
+ week is: Dec. 15, consideration of meas- 
ures under unanimous consent and ‘sus- 
pension of the rules; Dec. 16, considera- 
tion of the Agricultural Appropriation 
Bill, not yet out of Committee; Dec. 17, 
bills and resolutions on the so-called 
Wednesday calendar, with the Committee 


Passage of Bill on Drought Aid 


Measure to Speed Construction, and Various Supply: 
Bills, to Be Reported 


; [Continued from Page 1.] 
It is the aim of the legislation to estab-' the week. Leaders in both Houses are|favoring “relief of human suffering” | 
lish a single system under Panama Canal! prepared to dispose of this legislation,! prior to consideration of interests of 


| 


| wealthy taxpayers. Senator Caraway 


(S. 4129) dealing with futures short sell- | 
ing on exchanges during the week. This 
| measure is still in the hands of the Sen- | 
|ate Committee on Agriculture and For-| 
estry but the Arkansas Senator expressed 

‘hope that action there could be expe-' 
. dited. 
The La Follette resolution was intro- 

| duced in the midst of discussion in the 
Senate following the President’s state- 

| ment that politics was being played with |! 
‘human misery and the majority leaders | 
are anticipating, they say, some debate 


on Post Offices having the call; Dec, 18,| im event the resolution gets before the 
resume the Agricultural Appropriation | Senate. : 

| Bill; Dec. 19 and 20, to be determined.|. The Senate also, according to leaders, | 
Conference reports and emergency meas- is likely to have Tariff Commission and! 
|ures, he said, would be given right of , the Federal Power Commission nomina- | 
| way. | tions — it during the week and no-| 
| oS - ..| tice already has been given by several 
lig = arte oe) ccoviding 8 seed Senators in Senate debate that they have 
jis . | Views to express concerning them. The 


jtion of health and welfare of mothers! a 
' and infants, the so-called “Maternity | Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 








; merce is scheduled to vote early in the 


Rewards of Better Quarters | 
Will Be Made as Conduct 
“Of Prisoners Shows Im-| 
provement 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
by a forward-looking Congress which 


| prescribed that it should be so planned 


and constructed as to facilitate the 
| proper classification and segregation of | 
Federal prisoners according to their! 
character, the nature of the crime they ! 
have committed, their mental conditions ' 
and such other factors as should be 
taken into consideration in providing an | 
| individualized system of discipline, care | 
and treatment of the persons committed , 
thereto. This new congressional policy 





was aided by the Hon. George S. Gra- | 


ham, of Pennsylvania, who is Chairman | 

| of the Judiciary Committee of the House | 

| of Representatives. Chairman Graham 

|has always been greatly interested in | 

prisons and has sponsored much of the 

° | legislation which was recently enacted 

by Leaders nm House by Congress to improve penal institu- 
tions. 


| The new penitentiary is to have al 
small inside cell block for hardened a 


habitual offenders, strong outside rooms 
for prisoners whose deportment and | 
record indicates they will not spend 
every hour planning how to escape, bar- 


|racks for prisoners who can live at peace 


with their fellows, small dormitories} 
subdivided into small wards for those! 
prisoners who show greatest improve-| 
ment of character under such conditions, | 
and for the most advanced there are} 
rooms which approximate the liv 
quarters of normal persons. 

The most modern facilities for diag- | 
nosing the prisoner’s mental and physi- | 
cal ailments will be provided. The Fed-| 
eral authorities believe that the least! 
they can do toward seeing that the pris- | 
oner is discharged in a better condi-' 
tion than when he was received is to 
remove the physical handicaps and up-| 
build his physique so that he can earn 
an honest living if he wishes. They 
also want to have facilities which will 
enable them to answer ‘conclusively 
statements frequently made that all crim- 


jinals are mental defectives. 


To Undergo Examination 


A prisoner upon receipt will be housed 
in a receiving building until he can be 
examined, physically and mentally. He 
will be placed in quarantine here until 
the medical authorities are certain he 
has no contagious or infectious disease. 
If he has some defect which can te cor- 


The great majority of airplane 


Branch of the Department of Commerce for approval employ con- 


ventional types of control. To 


controls, the Branch is making 


airplane models in the “wind tunnel” at the United States Bureau 


of Standards, 


More Road Construction Is Urged 





| 


| merchants 


United States Bureau of Standards. 


Of Wholesaling 


Department of Commerce 
Conducts Inquiry Into 
Problems Affecting Dis- 
tribution of Products 


[ Continued from Page 1.] 

it appears, through restriction of trading 
area to sections which due to altered mar- 
keting practices or other factors now 
yield the larger proportions of sales. 

The report, entitled “Problems of 
Wholesale Dry Goods Distribution,” pre- 
sents the results of a survey made* by 
the Buraeu of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department at the re- 


|quest and with the cooperation of the 


Wholesale Dry Goods Institute. The 
facts developed ‘suggest that wholesale 
generally throughout the 
country may profit by scicntific analysis 
of their sales effort on a territorial basis. 

Detailed study of the business done 
by one wholesale dry goods establish- 


airplanes can be increased by small modifications of the standard 


|ment having an annual sales volume of 
| some $5,000,000 revealed that during the 
| period covered by the survey 75.2 per 
jcent of all sales were obtained in three 
| States immediately surrounding the dis- 
\tributing center, while 19 other States 
| were required to produce the remaining 
| 24.8 per cent of business. 


| Sales Expense Ratio 


| In the relation of saies expense to 
sales, one of the three large-volume 
| States shows a cost ratio of less than 


s submitted to the Aeronautics 
ascertain whether the safety of 
studies of performance of small 


shown above. 


To Stimulate Return of Prosperity 3 2% $2°) 270° Tee Sher States 


'"€| Commerce Specialist Says Increase of Building Would 
Mean Rapid Gain in Employment 


[Continued from Page A | 


pavements and producing road machin- 
ery. 

The railroad tonnage of freight for 
highways is enormous. Highway work 
is one of the largest activities—prob- 
ably the most uniformly distributed—for 
the employment of unskilled labor. Road 


13 and 3.5 per cent. 

showed a range of 3.5 to 4 per cent 
|while the others, chiefly in the distant 
sections of the territory, had a cost 
jradio in excess of 4 per cent. 

The -survey further brought to light 
| the fact that the smaller territorial units 
| which provide well-rounded sales for all 
|departments of the establishment = 
' i . . largely concentrated close to the head- 
be se ga have decreased construction quarters city. Correlation of sales with 
costs; no community can say today that market statistics on a county basis in- 
it has enough improved highways or|dicated that the house secured a rela- 
ateeete. : |tively uniform proportion of all avail- 

Bond issues will continue to be eco- able business in counties near home, and 
nomically sound as long as motor vehi-|.in most of the distant counties only a 
cle fees are used to pay off the indebted-| very small share. 


{now temporarily inactive. 


and street building is work that readily 


r ness; these revenues will be available as 
absorbs men from all classes of industry . oie 


long as automobile transportation is 
used. 


A well established item in most city 
budgets is a substantial sum for snow 
| removal. Snow removal is almost 
equally important on country _high- 
, ways for the public is demanding unin- 
|terrupted transportation wherever it 
chooses to go. It is becoming generally 


Since the roads and streets belong; 
entirely to the people, the people have! 
an opportunity to solve their own unem- 
ployment problem by putting the tremen- 
dous power of increased construction to 
work. 

The number of people engaged in the 


| The higher ratio of sales expense in 
the outlying areas of the territory was 
|found to be partly due to the practice 
of maintaining regular salesmen repre- 
|senting all departments, whereas busi- 
ness was obtained for only a few depart- 
eo in those sections. In most in- 
' stances specialty salesmen were employed 
to cover the same territories handled 
|by the regular salesmen. 


H. Duff, representing the owners’ as- | bill,” but Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- | 

sociation, said, “get little comfort out) ington, in charge of the measure, said | 

of the statement that three-fourth of|orally that emergency legislation and! 

the total is borne by foreign ships. | the supply bills obviously would be taken | 
“We protest any increase. We are will- up whenever they are ready for con-| 

ing to arrive at any single system which | sideration. 

-~ould not result in any increase. It is! 


the opinion of shipping companies that 
the canal‘is a public utility and it was 
generally agreed at the beginning that 
American ships should have free use of 
the canal.” 

Governor Burgess said present revenue 
brings a return of less than 3 per cent 
onthe investment, while the Govern- 
ment is entitled to a return of at least 
5 or 6 per cent. 

“Why should the Government make a 
profit on the canal?” Senator Copeland 
asked. 

“There is no reason why it should 
not,” Governor Burgess replied. “If the 
Government wishes to subsidize its ships, 
it should do so directly, and not so that 


foreign ships would get the greater pert | 


of the benefit.” 


Double Shifts in Stores 
Urged to Aid Unemployed 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Dec. 13. 
Adoption of a two-shift system of 
clerical employment during the holiday 
season was suggested Dec. 13 by Mrs. 
Isabelle M. Summers, Director of the 


4 


| The program tentatively worked out 
iby Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
‘and Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, | 
Majority and Assistant Majority Leaders, | 
respectively, however, is facing some ad-' 
| mitted difficulties. Other Senators have 
plans «f their own to bring in legisla- 
| tion sponsored by themselves and it was 
| stated that none can foretell definitely 
| what the action may be. | 
There is a call, according to Senator 
i: La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, for con- 


‘Employment Decline 


| Noted for November 


Only Two of 15 Industrial 
Groups Report Gains 


| 
| 
| 
November employment gains in retail 
trade and soft coal mining were insuf- 
ficient >to offset losses among 13 other 
| industrial groups, and the level for the! 
month was 2.5 per cent below that of 
| October, according to a monthly state- 


|appropriations for 


Bureau for Women and Children of the| ment made public Dec. 15 by the Bureau 


State Labor Department, as a means by 
which mercantile establishments can aid 
in easing the unemployment situation. 

Numerous complaints have been re- 
ceived, said Mrs. Summers, that employ- 
ers are violating the law which fixes the 
working week for women at 54 hours. 
Evidence of such violations is being gath- 
ered, she stated, and will result in prose- 
cutions after the holidays. 


Utah Governor to Attend 
Conference of Committee 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Dec. 13. 


Governor George H. Dern announced 
today that he was about tc leave Salt 
Lake City for Washington, D. C., to at- 
tend a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Governors’ Confer- 
.ence on Dec. 17. 


Congress 


Committee Meetings 
Week Beginning Dec. 15 


Senate 


Dec. 15—Immigration Interstate Com- 
merce (executive), vote on confirmation of 
Federal Power Commission nominees, 10:30 
a.m, Campaign expenditures, 3 p. m. Ju- 
diciary (executive). 

Dec. 16—Indian Affairs, hearing, 10 a. m. 
Muscle Shoals Conference (executive). 

Dee. 17—Public Lands (executive). 

Dec, 18—Commerce (border patrol bill 
10;30 a. m. 

Dec. 19—Naval Affairs, 10:30 a. m. 


House 


Dec. 15—World War Veterans, hospital 
construction in Pennsylvania, 10:30 a. m. 
Appropriations, subcommittees on War De- 
partment, first deficiency and Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce and bor ap- 
propriation bills. Latter two subcommitteés 
also meet throughout the week. Com- 
munists, several witnesses; 10:30 a, m. 
Military Affairs, subcommittee on general 
subject of Army bands; executive. Naval 
Affairs (H. R. 14€88) $134,000,000 naval con- 
struction program, 10:30 a. m. 
Lands, H. R. 12381, creating the Everglades 
National Park in Florida, 10 a. m. 

Dec, 16—Foreign Affairs, H. J. Res. 416, 
requesting additional $50,000 for the Colo- 
nial Exposition in Paris, 10:30 a. m. Pub- 
lic Lands, Executive, 10 a. m. Immigration, 
suspension of immigration, Executive. 

Dec, 17~—Judiciary, H. R. 13567, creating 
Federal industrial commission, 10:30 a, m. | 
Exper. ditures in Executive Departments, H. 
R. 10199, authorizing any executive depart- 
ment or independent establishment to fur- | 
nish materials or supplies or work for any | 
other in the Federal Government, 10:30 a, 
Wa _ Irrigation, S. 4123, authorizing loans to , 
a and levee districts, executive, 


). 


j St 


|of Labor Statistics. 


, The manufacturing industries reported 
ia drop of 2.7 per cent in employment, 
'and of 6.1 per cent in pay roll totals. 
|For. the 15 groups, it was stated, pay, 
‘roll totals decreased 5.1 per cent. 
| It is pointed out, however, with ref-! 
'erence to manufacturing, that in all but 
jone of the last eight years, November | 
jhas shown an employment decrease. | 
| Many of ‘the decreases in the factories | 
were seasonal, therefore. Twelve manu- 
| facturing industries, it was stated, had 
‘gains ranging from 4.5 per cent for 
silk goods to less than 1 per cent in 
jeight of the industries. 

Each of 12 manufecturing groups reg- 
| istered umploygnent drops during Novem- 
‘ber, the Bureau learned, as did all but} 
| one of aine geographic divisions of the, 
country. { 

The statement 
from 41,525 


is based on returns 
establishments having | 
4,712,082 employes last month with 

combined earnings in one week of | 
| $115,905,230. 


(The statement will be printed in 
full text in the issue of Dee. 16.) 


Three Prohibition 
Resolutions Offered 


One Would Prohibit Such Ship- 
ments to Embassies 


{the enforcement of and strengthen the 
prohibition laws have been introduced dy 
Representative Blanton (Dem.), of Abi- 
lene, Tex. 

One of the measures (H. J. Res. 435), | 
| would authorize and direct the President 
to employ the Army and Navy and the 
| militia of the several States in the sup- 
,pression of liquor, narcotic and alien 
smuggling into the United States. 

Another (H. J. Res. 436), would con- | 
: stitute it cause for impeachment and re- 





Public | moval from office for any governmental 


employe or official or any officer or en- 


|listed man in any of the military serv- 


‘ices to purekase intoxicating liquors | 
|from a “bootlegger,” or to manufacture, 
sell or trausport intoxicating liquors 
within or intu the United States. 

The third (H. J. Res. 437), would pro- 
hibit officials of the United States from 
issuing permits to any one connected 
with foreign diplomatic representatives 
in this country authorizing them to im- 
port into or transport within or dispense 
intoxicating liquors within the United 
ates. 


\ 


week on the nominations for the Power 
Commission, the chairman, Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, said orally, 
and he anticipated that the nominations, 
or some of them, will be before the Sen- 
ate within a day or so thereafter. 
Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, stated orally that he expects after 
the Christmas holidays to ask the Ways 
and Means Committee to consider his 
bill (H. R. 10165) designed to avoid the 
double taxation that results from the in- 
come taxes imposed in the United States 
and similar taxes on the same taxpayers 


tax duplications. 
* Subcommittees at Work 
Several subcommittees of the House 


busy during the week preparing regular 
annual supply bills, accordin 
Commitiee. Hearin 


Agriculture for the next fiscal year are 
completed; hearings on the annual ap- 


propriation bill for the War Department | 


will close Dec. 15. One subcommittee 
will continue throughout the week in 
consideration of the first deficiency bill, 
while another will prepare the regular 
appropriation bill for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merée and Labor, whose sponsor, Repre- 
sentative Shreve (Rep.), of Erie, Pa., 
stated orally he expects to report it to 
the House Jan. 13. 

_ The final open hearing which the Spe- 
cial House Committee Investigating Com- 
munistic Activities will hold before mak- 
ing its report is scheduled for Dec. 15, 
when several witnesses will testify, the 
Committee announced. According to 
Chairman Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N, 

., the Committee report is expected to 
be completed about Dec. 20. 

The House Committee on Judiciary 


““4-Department” 


has announced it will hold an open hear- | 


ing on the bill (H. R. 13567) providing 
for the creation of a Federal Industrial 
Commission Dec. 17. 


Officials of the Navy Department will | 
appear before the House Committee on | 


Naval Affairs Dec. 15 to testify regard- 


| ing the bill (H. R. 14688) authorizing an 


appropriation 
$134,000,000 for 
struction program under the London 
| Treaty. It is:probable that this hearing 
| will be continued other days during the 
| week, according to the Committee. 


totaling approximately 


‘Treasury to Handle Billion Dollars 


the first year naval con- | 


rected by the skilled surgeons or doctors 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, who are now in charge of Federal 
penal medical service, he will be re- 
moved to the hospital. If he seems nor- 
mal physically and mentally he will be 
placed in one of the stronger types of 
housing until he demonstrates that he 


jcan be trusted in the barracks or dor-! 


|mitories. He will be graduated through 


the various kinds of environment until | 


he is at last sent out again into the 
community. During his stay in prison 
| he will be given an opportunity to attend 
| school, vocational training classes and 
work in the prison industries or on the 
farm, 


| Despite the diversified facilities pro- 


| sideration of his resolution (S. Res. 363) | abroad. He said that the Treasury De- | vided, the prison proper is to cost only 
| partment would like action on this pro-/ about $3,500,000 and will accommodate | 
| | posed legislation to correct international | normally about 1,200 prisoners. 


l It is 
| to be simple yet scientifically planned. It 
| will provide absolute security yet will 
give sufficient freedom to engender self- 


| Committee on Appropriations will be} reliance and self-respect. 


It will take its population from the 


of offenders in this district. 


f ; It is de- 
| Signed to relieve the greatly ove 


L o re rcrowded 
| penitentiaries at Atlanta, Ga., and Leav- 
|enworth, Kans. Its cost will be saved in 
a few years due to the reduction in pres- 
ent charges for iransporting prisoners 
| long distances, 


It is the first of the new institutions 
|to be built in conformity with the new! 
| prison program of President Hoover. 
|{ts construction is being accelerated to 
; help relieve unemployment. The or- 
| ganic act authorizing the institution was 
not passed until May 27, 1930. Since 
| that time plans have been drawn, a site 
jhas been selected and bids will be 
opened on Dec. 30, 1930. 


Radio Equipment Planned 
For Life Boats on Liner 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
one end of the life boat, ready for emer- | 
| gency use and will have a normal serv- 
|ice range of 1,000 miles. The trans- 
mitter, said Mr. Lafount, who attended 
the launching of the craft, will be cali- 
brated to the international distress fre-| 
quency of 500 kilocycles. 


Vessels within hearing can determine | 
the location of the craft through radio | 
compass bearings, and when within close | 
proximity, by the beam of light also pro- 
cone by the hand generator, he de- 
clared. 





| In Week With Balance of 359 Million 


Financing Embraces Income Tax Installments, Payment 


| curately. 


building and maintenance of roads and 
streets has never been determined ac- 
A rough approximation can 
be made by considering that in the work- 
ing season of about eight months, the 
average expenditure is about $250,000,000 
a month. 
000,000 a month is being paid direct to 
labor. This is an important item in 
the national labor budget. 

On Federal-aid construction alone—a 


in September, 1930. 
maintenance and 


Road and street 
the iocally-financed 


work of the cities, counties and States | 


employ many times as much labor as 
| Federal-aid construction. More and 
'more people are being employed in high- 
; Way work. 

The Maryland State Road Commission 
; has announced a list of 32 projects to be 
jundertaken this Winter, at a cost of 
|more than $1,500,000, and providing em- 
| ployment for 1,320 men. 

Larger Programs Next Year 

| The prospects for much larger road 


g to the/| thickly settled northeastern portion of | Programs in 1931 are exceedingly bright. 
gs on the bill mal:ing| the United States which has heretofore | Bond issues totaling more than $250,- 
the Department of} been without a place for the confinement | 900,000 were voted by various States in 


[the November elections. The income 
\from gasoline taxes and motor-vehicle 
| registration, which amounted to $790,- 
| 000,000 in 1929, has not been noticeably 
‘affected by the industrial depression. 
| Practically all this income is applied to 
roads and enables many States to par- 
ticipate in the Federal highway program. 


Federal aid, created by Congress in| 


1916, has been of such force to the good 
roads cause as to revolutionize public 


thought on the question and bring about : 
an organized effort that was unheard of | 
‘prior to that time. 
|highway departments thoroughly organ- | 


With the 48 State 


ized in order to obtain and match their 


share of the Federal funds, the counties, ' 
and the townships in some cases, have | 
\learned the value of systematic road 


work and have gone about it likewise. 
The annual allotment of $75,000,000 


from the Federal Treasury had become ; 


so firmly established as a good invest- 
ment that the Congress last Spring in- 
creased the Federal aid for the 
three years by $50,000,000, making a to- 
tal of $125,000,000, which will boost the 
highway expenditures and mileage to 
new high records during this period. 
This appropriation for 1931 is already 


|being spent by the State highway de- 


partments and the funds for 1932 may 
be made available in advance by con- 
gressional action. President Hoover’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment 
has been asked by the American Asso- 


ciation of State Highway Officials to) 
foster an emergency Federal appropria- 


tion of $250,000,000 for highway con- 
struction. 

Of course, a highly desirable thing in 
this unemployment crisis would be. to 
start the wheels turning in all the fac- 
tories. But until that can be done, the 
immediate appropriation of funds for 
public work will create a host of tempo- 
rary jobs. Maintenance and repairs of 


It is readily seen that $125,-! 


recognized as sound economic policy to| Small-order Problem 


keep the highways open all Winter. Credit experience also appeared to 


There is a direct return in gas taxes| c . 

from the open road, as well as the in-| STOW progressively worse the ——o 
tangible benefits to all the users of the|the account was located from the head- 
highway. ‘quarters city, and a serious small-order 


comparatively small part of the total | 
expenditure—47,686 men were employed | 


next | 


Snow removal gives employment to 
many highway workers who are laid off 
at the end of the open season, and 
creates jobs for men in the vicinity of 
their homes. 

Improved construction methods keep 
the pace today with increased finances 
kind of a foundation and let the main-; 
tenance costs egt up the available 
funds for new construction. | 

Engineering research, carried on in the 
past decade, has developed intelligent: 
planning, comprehensive financing and 
mechanized construction. The manufac- 
turers have made careful study of mod-; 
ern road problems and brought out ma- 
chinery to meet, and in some cases an- 
ticipate, the demands. e 

Refinement of road construction mate- 
rials is sought by the various associa- 
ition of road materials producers. Longer 
life and better wearing qualities in road 
surfaces with less construction and main- | 
tenance cost is their object. 

The necessity for road systems in 
every part of the national area has! 
brought about research in highway 
financing to make possible increased 
mileage from the available funds. Costs 
of all types of roads are rapidly de-| 
|creasing, due to mass production, effi- | 
|cient equipment and methods, keen com- | 
petition of contractor-bidders and in} 
equipment sales, and a better knowledge 
oi requirements. 

During the past 28 years, committees 
of outstanding highway leaders in State, 
city and county work have studied the 
major problems of the industry and pre- 
pared reports which form the basis of | 
the annual convention program of tke| 
American Road Builders’ Association, , 
which is a nation-wide organization of | 
all interests 
work. | 

Founded not for profit but for educa- | 
tional and scientific purposes, this asso- 
ciation has been a great factor in the 
continued progress of road improvement. 


Convention to Attract 30,000 | 

The 1931 convention, Jan, 10-16, in St. 
Louis, in will attract some 30,000 road | 
builders to hear the committee reports 
and recommendations for improved road 
practice and to view the road show which 
will fill the great arena with every imag- 


| 


| 


in the field of highway | , 


problem was found to exist, partly as 
a result of back orders but also because 
of differences in the quality of cts- 
tomers. 

The survey gives detailed attention to 
questions involved in outlining an active 
trade territory, including analysis of cus- 
tomers, size of orders, ee selec- 
tion, distribution of costs by ea 
ritories’and relation of sales to hi 
possibilities. 

Problems resulting from style shifts 
and other changing market factors are 
dealt: with at some length, with special 
reference to, obsolescence which in the 
wholesale dry goods field is estimated 
to render unsalable from 10 to 20 per 
cent of all items carried in stock before 
they can be sold. ‘ 

A special analysis of the hosiery de- 
partment shows obsolescence to be a 
particularly important factor here. This 
is principally due, the report states, to 
rapid shifts in the pattern and color 
styles of women’s stockings which were 
found to account for 43.38 per cent of 
the total sales of the department, as 
compared with 29.5 per cent for men’s 
hose. Current sales and inventory data 
for control of purchases are seen as 
especially desirable in this and_ other 
departments suffering rapid style ob- 
solescence where increases in sales vole 
ume may be offset by a decline in turn- 
over. 

A large wholesale concern of the mid- 
dle west was selected as the laboratory 
in which this clinical study of the prob- 
lems of modern dry goods wholesaling 
was conducted. The range of commodi- 
ties carried and the extent of territory 
covered were considered to be such as 
to make this establishment representa- 
tive of the major problems of the trade. 

Full results of the survey may be 
ound in “Problems of Wholesale Dry - 
Goods Distribution,” which may be ob- 
tained for 10 cents from the Govern« 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
or from any of the branch offices of the 
Commerce Department throughout the 
country. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Dec. 13 


inable modern machine and tool used in 
road construction and maintenance. 
Among the committee subjects for the} 
St. Louis meeting are highway finance, 
location, equipment, low cost roads and | 
bridges, grade crossing elimination, sub- | 
grades and pavement bases, airport| 
drainage and surfacing, grading methods, | 
as well as the usual city, county and} 
contractors’ division’s discussion of | 
planning, financing, design, construction | 
and maintenance of roads and streets. 


10:15 a. m.—Senator Dill (Dem.), of 
Washington, called to urge the Presi- 
dent to favor a budget recommenda- 
tion for an appropriation for the Grand 
Island, Nebr., radio station for meas- 
uring wave lengths. 

10:30 a. m.—Representative White 
(Rep.), of Lewiston, Me., called to dis- 
cuss prospects for radio and shipping 
legislation at this session. 

10:45 a. m.—The mayor of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., J. D. Karel, and the 


Three resolutions designed to aid in! 


On War Debts and Maturing Obligations 


Fiscal operations of the United States! $1,031,000,000 on the fir ys 
, during the week of Dec. 15 will see more! : Dt aane Se 


|than $1,000,000,000 pass. through the | the week, the statistics show. Of this 


, United States Treasury, according to in- 


‘total, in addition to income tax re- 


| banks that obscure vision at curves, the 


| public works have possibilities of expan-} The nations of the world look to this 
sion and many such jobs may be under-' country for leadership in both methods | 


taken now gnstead of being put off. The and equipment for road building, even! 
present is a favorable time to do such as we lead in funds available, total and | 


|work ase the elimination of dangerous annual new mileage, road use for com- | 


curves, the cutting back of roadside! mercial and pleasure traffic and in pub-| 


| embrace the payment of third quarter in- | 0M 


formation made available Dec. 13 in be-|Ceipts, $428,000,000 will represent pro- 
half of the Department of the Treasury. ceeds from the sale of Treasury certifi- 
In these operations the balance favorable Cates of indebteness, and $123,000,000 
to the Treasury, after expenditures are from foreign nations as payment of 
made, will be approximately $359,-|Principal and interest on war debts. 
000,000. |Of the war debt payments, however, 

December financing of the Govern- | $31,000,000 will go toward reduction of | 
ment, falling due on Dec. 15, 16 and 17,|these debts as that amount is payment! 
the principal, ‘and the remaining 
stallments on income taxes, paying of | $92,000,000 of interest may be em- 
maturing obligations and receipt of:Ployed by the Treasury for general ex-| 
World War debts from foreign nations. | penditures. : 

Preliminary calculations of the De-| Treasury expenditures during the same 
partment are to the effect that final in-| period will total approximately $672,- 
come tax payments for 1929 income wil]!000,000. Maturing certificates of in- 
total. $580,000,000, which would make debtedness, totaling $480,000,000, will 
collections for such revenue for the fiscal| be paid, as well as $102,000,000 in ma- 
year reach about $1,217,000,000, and for|turing Treasury bills, and $90,000,000 
the calendar year of 1929, to approxi-|interest on the public debt... The favor- | 
mately $2,105,000,000. income tax col-.able balance from these operations will 
Jections for the fiscal year to date have’ be employed for the operation of the| 
totaled $657,0v0,000, ov $61,000,000 less |Government until March, 1931, when the 


than for the same period last year. 
In all, the Treasury will receive 


|first payment of income tax on 1930 


‘income falls due. 


widening of grades in anticipation of 
future surfacing, the repairing and 


| painting of traffic signs and other local 


betterment work designed to improve the 
safety of highways which can be started 
quickly without extensive preliminary 
planning. 
Paving Funds Limited 

A man in need of a job needs it where 
he lives—the unemployed have no ex- 
pense account for traveling. Naturally 
most of the men out of work are in the 
cities. Although expenditures on city 
streets in 1930 are estimated to be in ex- 
cess of 800,000,000, funds available for 
city paving are all too limited. Cities 
everywhere will go a long way in solving 
their local employment problems if they 
take advantage of present conditions in 
meeting more rapidly the urgent demand 
for more streets to take up traffic con- 
gestion. 

Bond issues now may be marketed at 


}a good premium; the present low prices 


lic appreciation of the highways. 

The roads are held by each of us as 
confmon property. It is up to us as to} 
| how rapidly we wish to go forward. 
| The highway industry itself in 1930 
has no industrial depression within its 
ranks, and there appears to be none loom- 
jing above the 1931 horizon. The high- 
| way expenditures next year will be 
| greater than ever, and the St. Louis con- 
j vention and road show wil} usher in 12) 
{months of teeming activity on the high- 
ways of America, 


I leave off as I began—the country 
jroad or city street which passes your 
,door will he the highroad to prosperity 
if you, my hearers, choose to make it 
|so. Build homes, build roads, build city 
streets, build public buildings. Indi- 
vidually and collectively you can set all 
these activities in motion and thus con-' 
| tribute in a great degree to the solu- 
|tion of unemployment and business de- 





| pression, 


City Manager, George Welsh, called 
to discuss unemployment, 

11 a. m.—George Fort Milton, pub- 
lisher of the Chattanooga Times, called 
to pay his respects. 

11:15 a. m.—Gifford Pinchot, Gov- 
ernor-elect of Pennsylvania, called, 
Subject of conference not announced. 

11:30 a. m.—Governor Louis L. Em- 
merson, of Illinois, called to pay his 
respects. 

11:45 a. m.—E. H. Butler, of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) News called to pay 
his. respects. 

12 m.—The British Ambassador, Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, called to present Lord 
Astor of England. 

12:15 p. m.—The President received 
Governor Walter J. Kohler, of Wis- 
consin, and Mrs. Kohler, and Wise and 
Herbert Kohler. 

12:45 p. m.—Charles D. Hilles, of 
New York, called. 

1 p. m.—Julius H. Barnes, chairman 
of the President’s Business Survey 
Committee, called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged in the 
provanstion of an address to be made 

efore the Gridiron Club of Washing- 
ton at its annual Winter dinner, 
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To Use Radio for 
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indetiovial Officers of States | 
Also Adopt Reports Fa- 


Addresses | ; 
Superintendent of Glacier Park| 
| ARGUMENTS for and against ad- 


ROVMRITENS ret see 'seniit o- |) Natean. Not Protected, | ares eu moby | Well Maintained 


Mountain 

the Court of International Justice . : 
were presented respectively by Sen- | Senator Dill Asserts Engineers and landscape architects | Heavy Turnover Is Shown in 
ator Arthur Capper (Rep.), of Kan- of the National Park Service will begin | 


d New Brunswick, f. sas, and Senator Clarence C, Dill | surveys in the region of the proposed | 


on 


_*tendents and Commissioners 


. education made by the National Advisory 


istrict, ‘or points in 
the United States compared with, res 
last. year, states a report from sul 
Harry L, Walsh at = eine the 
|Lumber Division of the epa t of 
> | Commerce. 
\ Mitwatikee, Wis., Dec. 13.—The right} These .shipments,- p 
@t° States to use the radio for .educa- | trees, waa more 
“tion and the need for correction of Fed-|loads went ¢ to 
‘eral, State and municipal educational points, the Middle Atlantic 
/ptactices were recognized and adopted in some cases as far | 
“in committee reports and resolutions by 
“the National Council of State Superin- 
of Educa- 
“tion whose annual session just closed 
here. - 
The resolutions. and reports adopted 
by the council embrace numerous re- 
forms in various educational methods, | 
outline procedure of the council) search and Surveys as ado follows: 
in the future and establish the steps to| “We commend U. Ss. of Edu- 
‘be taken to secure a share of broad-| cation for fostering the National Surveys 
casting facilities for educational pur-| that are now being and recommend 
poses. The reports and resolutions fol-|that the Office of Education continue 


‘low in full text: | this type of work. In this Convention | 


rm |we~wish to recommend that the next 
Federal Education study be ‘The Financing of Education 
The report of the Committee on the} 


‘and that the second study be one on 
‘Federal Government and Education as, Special Education. 


,” 
‘adopted follows: Membership 
“The National Council of State Super- b x ae 
intendents and Commissioners of Edu-| The report of the Resolution Commit- | 
cation recognizes with appreciation the tee as adopted follows: 
“(1) Be it resolved, That our resolu- 


«study of related responsibilities of Fed- itr 7 ] i 
eral, State und municipal governments in | tions at this tite be directed primariily 
to our own membership. 


“(2) Be it resolved, that the president 
of this body be directed (a) to request; 
the National Advisory Committee on 
|Education to send at once three copies 
lof its preliminary study and findings to; 
each State officer of education, and (b) } 
to make the consideration of this report; 
the subject for the February meeting of 
|this Council. 

“(3) Be it resolved, That the Commis- 
sioners of Education be requested to ap-, 
point a committee to take into considera- | 
'tion the setting up of a standardizing | 
;agency to which each State may refer ; 
in recording for interstate use its official 
list of junior colleges, teaching colleges | 
and similar institutions located in ts 
State, and that the report of ths Com- 
mittee be made a subject for considera- 
tion by this Council at its meeting next 
December. 


“(4) Be it resolved, That since the 


voring Improved Methods 
Of Instruction 


the 

than 250,000 trees were shippe 
United States points from southern New 
Brunswick. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Committee on Education and the great 
value of its publication, ‘Federal Rela- 
tions to Education.’ 

“Phe council commends to its mem- 
‘bers an earnest study of principles and 
their far-reaching application as advo- 
cated by the Advisory Committee. 

“The council deplores the continuance 
of conflicting policies, the uneconomic 
distribution of funds on the ‘fifty-fifty’ 
-basis and the lack of unity among the 
several Federal agencies in education; 
and urges an ultimate discontinuance of 
-such methods of distributing Federal 
funds, and further urges the consolida- 
tion of all Federal educational agencies 
in the Office of Education.” 


Prison Work 


The recommendations of the Commit- 
**tee on the Education of Prisoners as_ 
‘adopted follow: 


|ployed to handle. 


“1. That the education of the prison- 
ers in the various reformatories and penal 
institutions in the States be designated 
as a responsibility of the State Depart- 
ment of “ducation in the several States. 

“2. That the promotion, organization, 


administration and finance standards for, | 


and supervision of such a program be 
a part of the work of the various State 
Departments of Education. 

“3. That such programs be based upon 
study and researches to be stimulated 
by the cooperative activity of the United 
States Department of Justice, the Office 
of Education, such State and other de- 
partments properly qualified to under- 
take. such responsibility. 

“4. In States where these provisions 
for prison education do not exist we re- 
-Spectfully propose that there be enacted 
; legislation to promote, establish 
and maintain the program.” 


Education of Indians 


The report of Committee on Indian 
Education as adopted follows: 


“In order that our Indian population | 


may be strong, intelligent and useful 
citizens of the United States— 

“Be it resolved, That we favor co- 
operative effort on the part of the State 
and Federal Governments to secure for 
the Indians at all times favorable liv- 
ing conditions, sound health and good 
education. 

“To the end that they may enjoy all 
the advantages of equal educational op- 
portunity, we favor their admission to 
the public schools of the State wherever 
these schools can be made available, on 
such terms of immediate and continuing 
financial] assistance by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as will be just to the States and 
the communities wheré’ they reside.” 


. « 
Special Groups 

The report of the Committee on School 
Census ang Education of Special Groups 
as adopted follows: 

“1. Be it resolved, That each State 

Department of Education develop an ac- 
cumulative census system for all children 
ot school age and pre-school age, in such 
manner: as will give accurate informa- 
tion regarding those groups needing spe- 
cial educational, medical, mental or 
health treatment, as well as the usual 
information regarding the so-called nor- 
mal school age groups. 
_ “2. Inasmuch as equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity is one of the moral 
obligations. of a representative democ- 
racy, 

“Be it resolved, That it is the duty 
of the States through increased legisla- 
tive enactments and appropriations to 
make added provision for the educational 
training and’ medical treatment for all 
groups of handie¢apped children. 

“3. Be. it further ‘resolved, That the 
education and treatment of all mentally 
and physically handicapped children be 
accomplished as far as possible through 
the regularly organized public school 
system of each State in cooperation with 
such existing agencies as may’ exist in 
the several States.” 


Use of Radio 

The report of Committee 
Broadcasting in Education 
follows: 

“Whereas the right of States to own 
and operate educational broadcasting sta- 
tions is, threatened: by the deyelopment 
of commercial broadcasting, 

“Therefore, be it resolved, That the 


on Radio 
as adopted 


National Council of State Superintend- | 


ents and 


recommendation of the Conference on 
Educational Radio Problems, and will 
support any State official who, in the 
discharge of his duties, approaches the 


Federal Radio Commission, or any court, 
to secure or protect the right of 
State to use radio.” 


Research and Surveys 


| sonal 


sgrateatesionecs of Education | expense. 
approve and will support the committee |}garden clubs, promotion 
to be organized in aceordanee with the|forums, desirable 
}nomies, ete. 


his | 


State Superintendent or Commissioner is | 
officially the State’s edycational admin- | 
istrator, and since similarly the Commis- 
sioner of Education, by virtue of his of- 
fice, is the Nation’s administrative officer 


‘of education, that the welfare of public 


education demands of each State officer 
prepared participation in and full per- 
attendance at conferences when | 
called by the Commissioner of Education. 
" “(5) Be it resolved, That these resolu- 
tions be sent to each member of this 
Council.” 


The report of the Committee on the 
George Washington Bicentennial Cele- 
bration as adopted was not available for 


publication. 
Adult Life 


The report. of the gubconymittee on.en- 
richment of adult life'as adopted follows: 

“It seems clear that there is great need 
for the further development of this rela- | 
tively neglected field of education, not 
alone as related to illiteracy, institu- 
tional problems, organized vocational 
schools and higher institytions generally, 
but more extensively for’ the adult popu- 
lation at large, who, through educational 
opportunities, may increase their cul- 
tural knowledge and economic efficiency, 
and develop avocations and worthy recre- 
ational pursuits. 

“It is essential at the outset to define 
rather clearly the meaning of adult edu- 
cation for the purpose of determining 
(1) the responsibilities and the function 
of municipal and State authorities, and | 
(2) the best method of procedure. 

“The general principle may be laid 
down that public responsibility is pro- 
portionate to the universal need of a 
given activity (e. g., removal of illiter- 
xuey) or general benefit to society (e. g., 
vocational guidance and training). 

“Your committee heartily endorses the 
principle that responsibility for educa- | 
tion in State institutions of various 
types—prisons, reformatories, asylums— 
should be vested in the State department 
of education, which should also be auther- | 
ized to certify teachers there employed. 

“In the general field there is a need, | 
which should be met by constituted edu- | 
cational authorities, local and State, for 
vocational guidance and counsel for 
adults as well as adolescents. This 
need is a constant one, but is more 
clearly evident in times of depression, 
when men and women are so frequently | 
in want of employment, and in need of 
guidance and help as to the development 
of their abilities and opportunities. 

“ug : . a 

Closely associated with this is the 
need for educational courses in various | 
fields. The most practical method of deai- 


|ing with this work appears to be through | 


short unit courses. These should be com- | 
plete in themselves, but may also profit | 
ably be in progressive sequence, 

“There are other types of work worthy | 


|in varying degree of State promotion, | 


some by financial aid, others by helpful | 
leadership, Such are: ! 

“1, Provisions for enrichment of adult 
life along cultural lines, as: Extension 
and correspondence courses; aids for 
nature study; home reading courses; bul-} 
letins describing week-end travel tours | 
of value; announcements regarding mu- 
seums, historical societies, ete.; 
tion of worthy club activities and 
directed toward profitable 


| 
| 


promo+y 
courses | 
avocations | 


(which may often furnish economic ad. | Powder, high explosives and poisonous 


vantages to individuals). Oftentimes | 
lay leaders and local initiative may be | 
utilized to great profit without public | 

Under this head would come | 
_of art, music, 
recreations, home ecor 


d Libmries, mu- 
seums, radio programs, 


doing educational work. 


“Your committee would stress the im-.to keep track of world conditions as they | 


portance of studying and promoting rurat | 
adult education, particularly along ¢ul-| 


tural lines—literature, general knowledge | 


‘tangling alliances” against which 


Refusal to Adhere Would Make 
Kellogg Compact ‘Scrap of 
Santiee 


Arthur Capper, _ 

s from State of Kansas - 
, Friends of the radio audience,-I have 
been asked to oO yee tae Syeutes 
this evening about World Court, 
or as it more properly should be called, 
the Perman ourt of 
Justice. 

Of course one can never tell where a 
United States Senator will wind up 
when he gets started on a speech, but 
I intend to confine myself to what the 
World Court is; why the United States 
should join the World Court—join is 
as good a word as any, and expresses 
the issue checked again to the United 
States Senate this week when President 
Hoover sent the World Court protocols 
to the Senate for consideration, with 
the recommendation that they be rati- 
fied—and why I myself intend to vote 
for ratification. \ 


Favors American Adherence 
As Step Toward Peace 


As closely as possible it is my inten- 
tion to stick to what seems to me to be 
the fundamental issue involved. Also 
to try to keep hold of a sense of pro- 


/portion in dealing with a few of the 


various phases of the questions involved. 
Salesmen handling side lines are apt 
to neglect the main line they are em- 
Sometimes I fear 
some of the rest of us get so interested 
in side lines that lend themselves to 
argument and split-hair debating, that 


'we are likely to forget ‘he main issue 
involved. 


First I want to make my own posi- 
tion plain. 

I favor American adherence to_the 
protocol of the statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 

That means I am for the World 
Court. 


I favor it because I believe it to be} 
‘another step toward world peace, toward | 
the outlawry of warfare as the means) 


of settling international misunderstand- 
ings and disagreements. 


I tavor it because I believe the World) 


Court to be the result of a sincere effort 


on the part of the nations and peoples: 
of the world to establish a tribunal to} 


insure peace with justice and with 
honor for the nations of the world who 
join it. 

I favor the World Court because I be- 
lieve the hopes and aspirations of the 
American people are for peace—peace 
within our borders, peace throughout the 
world; and because I believe the World 
Court will assist materially in making 
possible the realization of that hope and 


, that aspiration. 


Declares Tribunal 
Fundamentally American 


I favor it because it is fundamentally , 


an American conception; an American 
céntribution to world progress. Presi- 


dents McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, Hard- ! 
ing, Coolidge and Hoover approved such | 


a tribunal. We prescribed this medicine 
for the nations of the world nearly half 


a century ago; nothing has happened | 


since, no ingredients have been placed 
in the formula, that would justify us in 
refusing to take our own medicine now, 
so far as I can see. 

From the time this proposal was first 
presented to the Senate for ratification, 


|I have made no secret of my belief that 
‘our government 


should adhere to the 
World Court, if and when such adherence 
might be accomplished under terms that 


keep us free from commitments of the! 


League of Nations; free from those “‘en- 
we 
were warned years ago by George Wash- 
ington, against which we have been so 
often warned, and have been ever on 
guard against, ever since. 


Just a word about George Washington, | 
whom I have always regarded as prob- | 
{ably the greatest all-around statesman 

I 


and most farseeing patriot in our his- 


itery. Washington laid down a principle 


when he made his pronouncement against 
entangling alliances. 

But were Washington alive today he 
would apply that principle in the light 
of world conditions of today and of world 


conditions that promise to prevail to- | 


morrow. He would not base its appli- 
cation on conditions that prevailed at 
the end of the eighteenth century, any 


| more than he would have decided against 


the War for Independence in 1776 on 
conditions that prevailed when Colum- 
bus discovered America. 

In my judgment they do disservice to 
the memory of the Father of His Coun- 
try who would argue that he would not 
have kept abreast of the times, would not 
have recognized the difference in inter- 
national! relationships brought about by 
the changes in conditions. A world that 
was weeks and months removed from the 
new nation just emerged from the status 
of a colony is removed only hours and 
days from the United States of today, 
to which its position as a leading world 
power has brought obligations and re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities that were 
undreamed of im the pre-school days of 
this country of ours. 

Just a few more words of background, 
my friends, and I 


background one cannot get the picture 
of the necessity for some such tribunal 
if we are to have a substitute for gun- 


gases in 


nations. 
Recalls Visit to Seat 
Of Court at The Hague 


A few years ago I visited_the seat 


settling differences among 
‘ 


'\of this tribunal of international justice | cil of the League and by the Assembly 
“2. Development of existing means of }|at The Hague: I had an exchange of | of the League, acting independently, 
jadult education, such as: 


views with the then members of the 


j Kee of uti ! : especially in the | court, and with its officers; I made such} jority in both 
Congress of the United States, or the evening, the press, organized societies |@ general observation of affairs in Europe | Council. 


as I was capable of making; I have tried 


affect this country before and since that 
time; I have not forgotten nor am I 
likely to forget the World War and some 


The report of the Committee on Re- and the arts; social and recreational ace | Of the lessons we learned or should have 


lationship With Mexico as ado»ted fol- 
lows: 


|tivities, and avocations. | 


“We heartily endorse the purpose of | 


learned. 
All the evidence to me is conclusive 


“We, your.committee on relationship |tHe National Commission for the Enrich-| that if the structure of our civilization 
with out neighbor, the Republic of Mex-,ment of Adult Life to enlarge and extend | is to endure, justice and not gunpowder 
ieo, as represented by the Friendship | educational privileges beyond those pro- | or other means of destruction must be 
Chest, recommend that careful considera- | vided by present agencies, public and pri- , the bond between and among the nations. 


tion be given to thissmoVYement and that 


this means of establishing. friendly re-|limits it should command the attention of | ghastly and tragic farce. 


'members of this Council and of the de- | devourer. 
The report of the Committee on Re-| partments they represent.” 


lations be heartily encouraged.” 


vate. We believe that within prope: 


War as an arbiter of disputes 
It is a tax 
It brings about national and 
racial bankruptcies. It is horrible, fu- 


is 


(Dem.), of Washington, in radio ad- 
dresses Dec. 13. r. Capper spoke 
over the Columbia Broadcasting net- 
work and Mr. Dill over that of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

In a message to the Senate Dec. 10 
President Hoover presented the pro- 
tocols drawn to meet the reservations 

}F-made by the Senaté Jan. 27, 1926, un- 
|} der which it advised and gave con- 
j sent to adherence. 


nternational | tile, and its end in death for nations 


_ and civilizations is inevitable. 


| The experiences of the World War 


| should not be forgotten. They should 
be an everlasting warning. -They should 
admonish us to seek the path to peace. 

| We should not hesitate to take the initial 

| steps in the right direction. 

| Common sense and the lessons of his- 


: tory teach us that unless our civilization 


stroy.our civilization. 
| Today we face an opportunity to take 
' an initial step. We took one such step 
‘a year ago, when we ratified the Pact 
of Paris, the Kellogg Pact renouncing 
} war as an instrument of national policy 
and, mark you, this provision of that 
Pact also. In addition to the renuncia- 
}tion of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, the Kellogg Pact provides, 
| in the second article of the treaty, that 
| the signatory powers pledge themselves 
| to “the settlement or solution of all dis- 
| putes of whatever nature or whatever 
| origin they may be, which may arise 
among them,” exclusively “by pacific 
' means.” 


| Agrees With Chief Justice 


In Interpreting Agreement 


I find myself in agreement with 
Charles Evan Hughes, now Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, in his interpreta- 
tion of what this provisions means. 


“There is g0 difficulty in finding the! 


j implications of this agreement,” Justice 
' Hughes says. “Pacific means obviously 
embraces diplomatic negotiations, suit- 
able measures of conciliation, participa- 
tion in appropriate conferences, and ju- 
dieial settlement of justiciable disputes. 

“Whatever may be our attitude toward 
special forms of international organiza- 


| destroys war, war ultimately will de-| 


tion, these categories of pacific means} 


Bases Opposition on Contention’ 


That Tribumal Is Agency of 
League of Nations 


| By Clarence C. Dill 
} Senator from State of Washington 


When the Senate adopted the resolu- 
| tion of ratification of the League of 
| Nations Court Protocol five years ago, 
Jan. 27, 1926, it attached five reserva- 
| tions, the essential parts of which are 
;as follows: 
| 1. That the United States would 
| establish no legal relation to the League 
|of Nations, nor incur any obligation 
| under the Treaty of Versailles, by join- 
jing the Court. e 
; 2. That the United States would help 
elect the Judges of the Court. 

3. That the United States would 
| help to pay the expenses of the Court. 

4. That the United States could with- 
draw from the Court and that the pro- 
| tocol could not be amended without the 

consent of the United States. 

5. That the Court could not render 
an advisory opinion on any subject if 
|the United States objected. 

When President Coolidge submitted 
| those reservations to the members of 
| the League of Nations, what happened? 
The European statesmen, who ran the 
| League, immediately- accepted the first 
‘four reservations, but they refused to 
jaccept the fifth. Let me read that 
| reservation in full. It is as follows: 


| “That the court shall not render any | 


| advisory opinion except publicly after 
' due notice to all States adhering to the 
|eourt and to all interested States and 


Great Smoky Mountains National Park 


National Park. Mr. 
transferred to the Great Smokies after 
the. first of the year. 


Mr, Eakin said the park will be the | 


‘first major park in the East, Full de- 
j velopment of scenic possibilities, he 
said, must. be brought about through 
; careful planning an 
| of roads and trails. 


; ment, he added. 


| been acquired, it was pointed out at the 


| Park Service. 


j 


|by the Governors of Tennessee and 
| North Carolina. 


| ures, it was stated. 


| acreage that must be obtained before 


| condemnation by State commissions, 
| Was pointed out. 


‘elgg: 
‘Navy to Test Motors 


} 


Designed for Use in 


New Superdirigible 


after public hearing or opportunity for | 


hearing given to any State concerned; 
nor shall it, without the consent of the 
| United States, entertain any request for 


}an advisory opinion touching any dis- | 


pute or question in which the United 
States has or claims an interest.” 

What is the history of this reserva- 
| tion? 
adopt it? The record of the Senate de- 
| bates shows that Senator Swanson, the 
|chief proponent of the court at that 
| time, offered it the day before the vote 
; was taken in the Senate. It represented 
|the deliberate, considered judgment of 
| those who favored entrance into this 
court five years ago, after Senators had 
debated the subject in committee and on 


How did the Senate happen to} 


will get around to} 
ithe World Court itself. But without the | 


a! 


are the irreducable minimum of any fair 
interpretation of the pledge. Whatever | 
opposition there may have been to the} 
giving of this pledge, now that it has 
been given, the honor of the country re-| 


the floor of the Senate for many months. | 
The Senate was practically unanimous 
in its support of this reservation. The | 
President approved. The press of the | 
quires the faithful performance of it.” | Country declared it a wise and proper | 

a alles endo Paka tk ie 0 , | reservation, because it gave the United | 
In other words, as I see it, if we should} States the right to protect whatever in- 
‘refuse to adhere to the World Court— | toyests might be involved in decisions of | 
| provided the United States is properly) the court. 


and without question protected against | t e 
‘Court Not Tribunal 


becoming through that adherence a mem- 

ber of the League of Nations, and is! : y 

properly protected against retting itself | Rapreumintive of World aia 

into any entangling alliances—if with} . Every other great nation had then, | 

these two protections we refuse to ad-| 224 has now, the right, as members of | 

here to the World Court, then we Moonen the League, to prevent consideration by | 

made of the Kellogg Pact nothing but | the court of any _case to which they | 

a scrap of paper. make objection. If the United States 
The Kellogg Pact is our own child a Spanner - = a ag hey eee 

viet ts es >| it would possess that right, but because , 
| gomcelved in good faith. We should not} it is not a member of the League, it’ 


is to be-denied that right. 
The World Court also is our own child,| In other words, the European states- 
the tribunal which we have been urging} men, who run the League of Nations | 
upon the rest of the world since we gave | 


and control the League of Nations | 
jinstructions to the United States dele-| Court, now say to us: “You may come 
gates to the first Hague Conference in} into the court with us, you say sit with | 
| 1899. These instructions included the! 8, you may vote’ with us, you may pay | 
following: = with us, ve _ not interfere | 
“The long continued and widespread | “!th Us, you shall not have equal rights | 
mterest among the people of the United | wits bead Sp not prevent decisions 
States in the establishment of an inter- | ® +l a being made by us. 
national court gives assurance that the awe ey ae noted that. 1 refer to 
shone Ie fa this court as the League of Nations | 
proposal of a definite plan of procedure , Court, instead of h 
by this Government for the accomplish- | se tant he mae S hie the World Court. 1} 
ment of this end would express the de- | “ iL ecause this is not a world court | 
sires and aspirations of this Nation. | - *t hh wore court would be a court} 
The delegates are therefore enjoined to _ fo ‘de - i of the world | 
propose, at an opportune moment, the with cae tT int aay accordance | 
| plan for an international tribunal, here-| 7 eres N tie ernational law; but the 
unto attached, and to use their influence | wae thi Rone wrote the law that 
in the conference in the most effective N: ti ts . court: The League of 
manner possible to procure the adoption | phi or shat ee what subjects this | 
of its substance, or resolutions directed | Nati 4 ‘i Pp or. The League of 
to the same purpose.” - ae elects e judges of this court. 
There you have the genesis of the! of “ieee higes he on ‘toro 
World Court now brought back to us for | this car a eok Scharentoent we.” eat 
consideration andl I hope for approval. the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


Nine Nations Still The League of Nations created it. The 
: : | League of Nations controls it. The 
Have Not Joined | League of Nations maintains and guides | 
Now, before we go any farther, let’s . Lent 3 < % ‘ mee apes | 
cir Relea peat " } ue of Nations Court. 
gt 9 few definitions and statements of | When the American people voted by. 
i : 3 j : 7,000,000 majority to stay out of the| 
The World Court is an international | League of Nations, they meant to stay | 
court of justice. It is the first continu-j| out of the Court ef the League as well! 
ing institution for applying the principles | as out of the Council and Assembly. ' 
of international law to the judicial set- Surely if we are to enter the Court at | 
tlement of certain classes of interna- all, it should be only on conditions that 
tional disputes. will fully protect American rights, Had 
The World Court’s official name is the | We joined the League as President Wil- 
Permanent Court of International Jus- SoM urged, our rights in the Court would 
tice. It sits at The Hague, in The| have been protected, as are the rights of | 
Netherlands, in the Peace Palace built, [Continued on Page 7, Column 3,] 
by Andrew Carnegie for The Hague | 
Court of Arbitration. Its first session | 
opened in January, 1922, 
_ Fifty-four of the 63 nations 
joined it, Nine nations have not! 
joined—Afghanistan, Argentina, Ecua-| 
dor, Egypt, Honduras, Mexico, Russia, | 
Turkey and the United States—at least | 
this is the latest information I have on} 
the subject. | 
Membership of the World Court does 
not carry with it membership in the! 
League of Nations. A nation can belong! 
to the Court and not to the League; it} 


‘ |gin Islands; Immigration. 
one helena to the League and not to the | H. R. 15075. Blanton, For suspension 


| of immigration; Immigration and Naturali- ! 
| The League does not and cannot con- | Zation. | 
‘trol the Court. Its machinery is used to} 
elect the judges, who are nominated by | 
| the national groups in The Hague Court | 
of Arbitration. Each of these national | iyo and Currency. | 
groups may nominate four persons for) §. 5265. Fletcher. To amend sec, 25(a) 
judges of the World Court, only two of! of Fedl. Reserve Act relative 
whom may be of its own nationality. erg be , Banking and Curvaner. 
an elit ch 8S. 5266. etcher. © amend sec, 2 a 
These names are voted on by the Coun- | of Fedl, Reserve Act relative to State ahd 
| tion on corporation property; Banking and | 
| Currency. | 
To be elected, a judge must have a ma- | Bridges 
the Assembly and the | HH. R. 15068. Taylor, Tenn. French Broad | 
Not more than one judge of | River on proposed  Morristown-Newport | 
ithe same nationalit¥ can be elected. The | ®04, Tenn.; Interstate and Foreign Com- | 


ip , oe eee | merce. 
| pestoah, caw, Raters the Senate provides |}; R, 15077. Lambertson, To extend aid 


; to States to acquire toll bridge or con- 
The election plan was worked out by | struct as free bridges; Interstate and For- | 

| Elihu Root. As the Council consists of | eign Commerce. . 

representatives of the nine great nations, | District of Columbia 

and the Assembly consists of representa-|_ 5S. 5280. Capper. To amend sec. 8 of | 

‘tives of the more numerous smaller na- | Distr. Col. Apprn. Act of Mar, 4, 1913, rela- | 

|tions as well, the rights of both the | tive to public utility responsibility; District | 

\large and small nations are assured by of Columbia, 

ithe arrangement worked out by Elihu 


H. Xk, 
: Root, Marietta, 


have | 


Aliens: Immigration ' 
S. 5284. Bingham, To amend sec. 4 
of Immigration Act of 1924 relative to Vir- 


Banks: Banking 
S. 5264. Fletcher. To amend title 1, | 
subtitle B, sec. 22(b) of Revenue Act of | 
1928 relative to tax-free interest; Bank- | 


to capital | 


Highways 

Tarver, To 
improve Roswell 

against U. §.; 


15070, 
Ga., to 
The expenses of the World Court are | and assess cost 

paid through the League of Nations, but | Affairs. 


authorize | 
Road 
Military 
Indians 
Addition to | 


(Continued on Page 5,Column 4.J Englebright. 


H, R. 15064. 


+ 


fh 


' 800 revolutions per minute. 


‘Two Compression Ignition | 
| ~Engines to Be Compared | 
With German Maybach | 


Motors im ‘Los Angeles’ 


Z 


. Delivery of two experimental coam- 
| pression-ignition engines, expected to im- 
| dicate the possibility of equipping the 
{second Navy superdirigible “ZRS-5” 
| with American-made power plants, is 
| fiscal year, it was stated orally Dec. 12 
jat the Bureau of Aeronautics, Depart- 


‘ment of the Navy. 


While definite plans for determining 


the performance of these engines have! 
not been completed, the Navy intends to | 


compare their ability with the German- 
made Maybach motors. which propel 
the “Los Angeles” and are to be in- 
stalled, in the “ZRS-4,” it was explained: 

Reséarch designed to increase the 
speed and lower the weight per horse- 
power of diesel-type aircraft engines 
has been carried on for more than five 
years by the Government, it was pointed 
out by Dr. George W. Lewis, director 
of research of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

Progress Indicated 

While scheduled delivery of these two 
power plants will not climax research 
and experimental work, it was said at 


the Navy, manufacture of these engines | 
indicates that progress’ comparable with | 
foreign development is being made in | ng n 
| competition with Germany and in this 


this country in this phase of aeronautics 
engineering. 

The hope that American-made engines 
can be installed in the “ZRS-5” was ex- 
pressed some weeks ago by Rear Ad- 
miral William A. Moffett, the Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, and it was 
said at the Bureau recently that two 
low-horsepower engines already have 
been received for thorough performance 
tests. 


Field, Va., has involved. exacting studies 


into many phases of engine performance, | 


Dr. Lewis explained, and work still 
going on in this field. 7 
Principal problems invoived, increas- 
ing speed and decreasing weight, have 
required intensive examination of the 
vate of combustion of the heavy oil fuel, 


is 


he said, as well as experimentation with | 


various methods of construction. 

When research was inaugurated, Dr. 
Lewis pointed out, engines of this type 
could not be run at a speed greater than 


was to increase this speed to 1,500 or 
2,000 revolutions, he added, and in carry- 
ing out this aim the research laborato- 
ries of the N. A. C. A. developed a means 


of photographing combustion in a special | ¢ 1 . 
| sented in domestic versus imported toys 
| shows no such ratio. 


chamber to determine the speed with 
which the oil spray ignites. Develop- 
ment of a satisfactory nozzle, injecting 


the maximum amount of oil at the cor- | 


rect angle and same instani, was part of 

this work, he said. 
Compression-ignitio. engines for air- 

ships have been desired to increase 


safety, amons; other reastns, it was said | 
at the Bureau of Aeronautics, and Brit- 


ish and German engineers have been 
working steadily on this problem. 


* 
Daily Record of 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 


Temecula or Pechange Reservation, Calif. ; 
Indian Affairs. 


Insular Affairs: Territories 

H. R. 15079, Houston, Hawaii, To amend 
Territory of Hawaii; Territories. 
act to extend provisions of certain laws to 

Judiciary 

H. R. 15066. Hale. To amend sec) 95 of 
Judicial Code relative to N. H. judicial 
distr.; Judiciary. 

\ National Defense 

I. R. 15068. Culkin. To reconvey to 
New York part of land comprising Fort On- 
tario Military Reservation; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 15071. Smell. Apprn. for construc- 
tion at Plattsbur Barracks, Plattsburg, 
N. ¥.; Military Affairs. 

H. R, 15076, Celler. 
ment through special Army reserve; Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

Pensions 

H. R. 15072. Cable. To amend pension 
laws; Pensions. 

Pestal Service 

H. R, 15078. Green. For construction 
of post office buildings to relieve unemploy- 
ment; Public Byildings and Grounds. 

Prohibition 

H. J, Res, 435. Blanton. To employ 
Army, Navy and State Militia to suppress 
smuggling of liquors, narcotics and aliens, 
and to suppress rebellion; Judiciary 

Res. 436. Blanton, 
it cause for impeachment and discharge 
from Govt. employment for employe ef 
Govt, to purchase, sell or transport liquors, 


| ete.5 Judiciary. 


H, J. Res, 487. Blanton. To prohibit rep- 
resentative of any foreign country accred- 
ited to U. 8. from importing into or pos- 


| Max. 1, it was stated orally Dec, 13 by | 
J. Ross Eakin, Superintendent of Glacier | 
Eakin is to be: 


| The area can_ not- be granted full! 
; park status until 427,000 acres have, 


; for more than | time, 
| 158,000 acres have already been turned | 
over to the Secretary of the Interior | 


Two assistant chief | 
; rangers haye been ‘assigned to the area| 
; to carry out authorized protective meas- | 
Most of the remainder of the minimum 
| the park can be developed like western | 


parks has been acquired or is under , 
it 


| anticipated before the end of the current | 


The desire | : , : 
| that our own toy bill creditors are in the 


To relieve unemploy- | 


Constituting | 


Trade Reports, With Many 
More Retail Ouilets Par- 
ticipating in Trade ~ 
[ Continned from Page 1.] 
the year, It has been unusually difficult 


for dealers to anticipate demand. and 
some factories are now running full ca- 


pacity to fill supplementary rush orders 
adequate systems | 


The contemplated | 
program will take care of this develop- |} 


ior the holiday trade. 


Totally disregarding the problems of 
distribution and competition involved, it 
is interesting to reffect upon the large 
number of retail outlets through which 
toys and games are offered to the public 
this year, more than at any previous 
Toy shops and department stores, 
drug and tobacco shops, gift shops and 
roadside stands, newsdealers, hardware 
stores, chain stores, stationers and many 
others, not to mention the sidewalk and 
pushcart vendor, vie with one ancther 
for the consumer’s toy-dollar. 

Total Foreign Trade 
_ The United States total foreign trade 
in toys for the first nine months of 1930 
amounted to $.,401,575, as against $6,- 
474,300 for the same period of 1929, Dur- 
ing this period exports decreased from 
$2,511,628 in 1929 to $1,996,475 in 1930, 
or just over 20 per cent. Imports de- 
creased from $3,962,672 in 1929 to $3,- 
405,104 in 1980, or 14 percent, It will 
be noted that the excess of imports over 
exports is slightly less in 1930, roughly 


' $1,400,000 for the nine months, 


_ The relative importance of individual 
foreign countries as markets for Ameri- 
can toys appear in about the same order 
as they did in 1929, except that Austra- 
lia, showing a decrease of $31,154, 
dropped from fifth to seventh place in 
1930. Canada is still the leading mar- 
ket, followed closely by the United King- 
dom, Argentina, Cuba, and Mexico, The 
Philippines and British India are also 


' important outlets for American toys. 


Export Changes 

Exports of all toys from January to 
September, 1930, amounted to a little 
more than 50 per cent of total exports 
of toys for the entire year 1929. This 
decline is telt in every line, except. me- 
chanical toys, which show a slight in- 
crease over the first nine months of 
1929, Exports of dolls and parts dropped 
$34,440 in 1980; toy wheel goods ansi 
parts, $184,366; rubber toys, balls, and 
balloons, over $124,600; and miscellane- 
ous toys, $174,896. Rubber bailoons, 
which are often used for purposes other 
than toys, rank first in importance as 
export items, followed by wheel goods, 
mechanice] toys, dolls and parts, and 
“other toys.” 

Total exports of toys for 1929 
amounted to $3,933,767, and the decline 
for the first nine months of 1980 may 
be attributed in part to the depressed 
economic conditions in some of the for- 
eign markets; also to the recuperation 
of the German toy industry and the 


| growing toy industry of Japan. 


As a source of foreign toys, Germany 
still leads, furnishing over one-half of 
the total value of toys imported into 
the United States: during the first nine 
months of 1930. Japan, however, is 
becoming a very important factor in 


period supplied the United States with 
$1,113,366 worth of toys. 
This figure represents a gain over 


| that for the first nine months of 1929 


of nearly $130,000, and is only a little 


| less than Japan’s exports of toys to the 
| United States for the whole of 1929. 


It 
would appear that Germany has lost 
some of its hold to Japan, Toy imports 


; trom Japan are made up principally of 
Research of the N. A. C. A. at Langley | 


dolls, toy dishes, and novelty items, gen- 
erally retailing for $1 or less. A great 
many very low-priced items are included. 
Imports From Hungary 

Another item of importance to be 
noted is the growth of imports of toys 
trom Hungary from $23,742 to $51,695 
during the first nine months of 1929 
and 1930, respectively. Imports from 
Italy have declined considerably, re- 
flected principally in dolls and parts. 

With the American toy industry (in- 
‘luding all makers, large and small’ 
producing close to $i00,000,000 worth of 
playthings annually, it is readily seen 


ratio of about 20 to 1. This is contrary 
to the frequent impression of the casual 
observer, gained no doubt from the fact 
that the actual number of items repre- 


The average unit value of the domes- 
tic plaything is high—and so is its qual- 
itvy—as compared with the salable im- 
ported toy. The two very largely sup- 
plement each other, though there are, 
tion, There are some high grade im- 
ported articles, especially dolls, which 
tronage and there are, on the other hana, 
many domestic articles offered in conf 
foreign origin. 

Trade Outlook 


of course, some items in direct competi- 
find a market in shops with wealthy pa- 
petition with the low-priced products of 

There is sound reason to believe that 


our export trade could be considerably 
| augme: ted if the necessary effort, pos- 


sibly collective effort, were applied. The 


| exports of almost $4,000,000 in 1929 were 


shared by a comparatively small num- 
ber of American manufacturers, with 
many markets practically untouched and 
others very inadequately covered. Al- 
most all of this trade has been built 
up in the last two decades, The suc- 
cesses scored by these few exporters 
demonstrate’ that American playthings 
can be sold overseas and that despite 
lean years and some closed markets the 
potentiality exists and can be realized 
upon through well directed and consistent 
effort. 


sessing intoxicating liquors for beverage; 
Foreign Affairs. 
Publie Lands 

H. R, 15069, Sutherland. To grant tide- 
lands to native Indians of Alaska Native 
Brotherhood, Alaska; Publie Lands, 

Shipping 

H. R. 15074. Brunner. For light buoys 
at Rockaway Inlet and adjacent waters; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 

Veterans 

H. R. 15005. Johnson, 8. Dak. To amend 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924; World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 15062. Fish. To amend World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act; Ways and 
Means, 

H. R. 15065, Frear. To reduce interest 
rates to 4 p. c. on adjusted-compensation 
loans; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 15067, Johnston, Mo. To erect 
Vets.’ Bur. hospital in Ozark sec, Mo., and 
apprn, therefor; World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. . 

H. R. 15078. Erk. For addition to Vets,* 
Bur. Hospital at Aspinwall, Pa, and apprf 
therefor; World War Veterans‘ Legiclati 





‘ Progress (| 
In Disposition of 
Trade Complaints 


Federal Commission Heard 
115 Cases Involving Ad- 
vertisimg Ethics, Annual 
Report Discloses 


, 
[Continued from Page 2.} 
ferences with that many industries, and 
revision of certain. rules previously 
adopted by a number of industries. 
Export Associations 

In administering the Export Trade 
Act: which provides for operation of 
export trade associations, the Commis- 
sion reports that associations operating 
under the act exported goods to the ex- 
tent of $724,100,000, in 1929. ‘This. is 
far in excess of the total for the _pre- 
vious year, namely, $476,200,000 in’ 1928, 
and of $371,500,000 in 1927. . 

Fifty-seven export associations at the 
close of the fiscal year were filing papers 
with the Commission for operation un- 
der the act. : 

Jurisdiction over fraudulent advertis- 
ing broadcast’ over the radio was: added 
during the fiseal year to the functions of 
the special board for investigation of 
false and misleading advertising. 

More than 500 cases in-which com- 
plaints had been ordered, based on un- 
ethical advertising copy appearing in 
periodicals, were Teferred to the board. 

Board Recommendations 

Hearings were held in 115 cases in- 
volving: advertising in publications, 90 
of which were definitely disposed of on 
recommendation of the board. Action 
was taken im 138 other complaints pend- 
ing, although final disposition had not 
been effected at the close of the year. 

The special board of investigation is a 
comparatively new subdivision of the 
Commission, haying been created in 1929, 
following adoption of a definite policy of 
dealing with false, misleading, and fraud- 
ulent advertising published in magazines, 
newspapers and periodicals. 

A large percentage of the cases of 
false and misleading advertising pertain 
to alleged cure-alls, devices for thera- 
peutic treatments, and drug and toilet 
preparations. 7 

The activities of the special board 
rave expedited the work of the Commis- 
sion, while publishers and advertising 
agencies universally have expressed ap- 
proval of the Commission’s campaign 
against false and misleading and fraudu- 
lent advertising and have offered to co- 
operate to prevent the methods de- 
nounced by the Commission, as well -as to 
aid advertisers in so modifying their copy 
as to brmg it at all times in conformity 
with the law. 

Record in Stipulations 


The Commission made public during 
the year the largest number of stipula- 
tion proceedings yet handled in any year, 
or close to 270 cases, 

Disposal of cases by stipulation in- 
volves the signing by the respondent of 
an agreement with the Commission to 
cease and desist from the unfair methods 
of competition charged, with the under- 
standing that should such practices ever 
be resumed the Commission may institute 


regular proceedings leading up to com-! 


plaint and order to cease and desist. 
Complaints charging various unfair 
methods of competition docketed during 
the year totaled 172, the largest num- 
ber of such so handled since 1921, while 
48 orders to Cease and desist were issued, 
bringing the total of such orders in the 
Commission’s history to 972. 
Outstanding Cases 
Among Outstanding cases in the Fed- 
eral courts imvolving interesting applica- 
tions of principles concerned with admin- 
istration of the Commission’s organic 
acts are listed the following: 


Raladam Company, Detroit, regarding | 


the sale of an alleged cure for obesity, in 
which the court defines the general law 
of unfair competition. 


International Shoe Company, in which 
the Claytom Act, barring acquisition of 
capital stock in a competing company, 
when the effect is to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly, 
is given further interpretation. 

Temple Anthracite Coal Co., involving 
the question of a holding corporation ac- 
quiring stock of two competing com- 
panies and being directed by the Com- 
mission to divest itself of the stock of 
one of them. 

Shade Shop case, bearing on the public 
interest feature of Commission cases. 

Millers National Federation, in which 
the Commission seeks certain documents 
denied it im connection with its investi- 
gation of the bread and flour industry. 

Bayuk Cigars, Inc., an ultimate deci- 
sion in Which may have an important 
bearing on the proper labeling of cigars. 

General Inquiries 


Turning to the general investigations | 


carried on Curing the year, the Commis- 
sion notes that its inquiry into the news- 
print paper’ situation was completed, and 
printed reports are now available. The 
cottonseed and. peanut price surveys are 
in full swimg in the South, and a final 
report on the investigation of resale 
price maintenance is being prepared. The 
inquiry on geographic bases of price 
making is still in progress. 

In connection with its investigation of 
power and gas utilities the Commission 
renews the suggestion made in the last 
annual report for an amendment to the 
Commission’s organic act to put beyond 
question the grant of specific authority 
to the Commission to make investiga- 
tions, upon the request of either House 
of Congress, in aid of its legislative 
function. 

Personnel of the Commission at the 
close of the fiscal year included the five 
Commissioners and 445 employes, with a 
total pay roll of $1,298,400. Appropria- 
tions available for the year totaled $1,- 
495,821, while expenditures or liabilities 
were $1,465,447, 

The ever present danger of fire in the 
temporary buildings now quartering 
many of the Government offices and the 
consequent hazard put upon life and in- 
valuable records, are pointed out by the 
Commission in its report. 

Referring to the fire of Aug. 30, 1930, 
which wrecked the building then housing 
the organization at 2000 D Street N. W., 
Washington, the Commission declares 
that “no other event has served so strik- | 
ingly to call attention to the inadequacy 
of the temporary buildings housing many 
of the Government establishments, as! 
depositories of priceless records.”* 

In a recent letter to the Director of 
the Office of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital, the chair- 
1 of the Commission, stressed the | 
“urgent need for fireproof quarters so} 
that our employes and records shall not 


be again subject to the serious fire |dried (prunes), 49060, Alexandria, Egypt|maica (a and Pp); 


fy hazard as recently demonstrated.”” 


¥) 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


ABROAD e «+ Specific Inquiries 


Received in 


for American Goods 


"THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


C 


ONSTANT demands of foreign merchants for American-made products 
afford exporters a world-wide market for the disposal of their goods, 


according to the weekly trade opportunity service made public today by 


the Department of Commerce. 


Inquiries for such products as miner’s lamp, ice chests, automobile. sun- 
shades, cigar and cigarette tobacco, taximeters, bathtubs, sport clothing, 
tulip bulbs, brake linings and numerous other products have been received. 

Among the many countries in which trade openings are available are 


Sweden, Newfoundland, Jamaica, Yugoslavia, 


Netherlands, Honduras, 


Canada, China and numerous others named in the foreign trade list. 

Detailed information on the many sales opportunities listed may be. had 
upon application to any branch office of the Bureau of Foreign, and. Do- 
mestic Commerce centrally located throughout the United States. 


The symbol (a) means agency,. (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means both 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means sole agency, 


which follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: 


‘Mowing machines and hay rakes for 
use with tractor, feed shredders, and saw- 
dust balers or pressers, 49024, Mexico 
City, Mexico (a); tractors, 49092, Paris, 
France (a); -tractors, and motors, ‘49025, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia (a and p). . ‘ 


Automotive Products: 


‘Automobile accessories, 49026, Vienna, 
Austria (a); 49029, Toronto, Canada 
(a); 49052, Kingston, Jamaica (a); 
49113, Berlin, Germany (a or p); 49114, 
Berlin, Germany (a or p); automobile 
accessories, hardware, parts, tire repair 
supplies, and truck and trailer parts, 
49045, Paris, France (a); automobile ac- 
cessories, hardware and service station 
equipment, 49046, Paris, France (a); au- 
tomobile accessories and tools, 49076, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (a); 49117, 
Munish, Germany (a and p); automo- 
bile jacks, piston and rod aligners, socket 
wrench sets, valve face grinding ma- 
chines, etc., 49028, Toulouse, France (p); 
automobile sunshades, 49032, Stockholm, | 
Sweden (a and p); automobile taxi- 
meters, 50 to 100, 49044, St. Johns, New- 
foundland (p); automobile windshield 
wipers, electric and automatic, 49031, 
Berlin, Germany (a or p); automobile 
and motorcycle accessories, 49027, Vi- 
enna, Austria (a); automobile and. mo- 
torcyele accessories and parts, 49030, 
Berlin, Germany (a);. automobile and 
motorcycle roller and silent chains, | 
49115, Zurich, Switzerland (a or p); au- 
tomobiles, 49025, Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
(a and p); brake lining for automobiles, 
buses, haulage gears (mining), sugar 
centrifugals, ete., 49116, Durban, South 
Africa (a and p); brake linings, automo-| 
bile, 49051, Vienna, Austria (a and p). 


Chemicals : 

Barium chloride, and bichromate of 
soda and potash, 49034, Tientsin, China 
(p); butyl acetate, ethyi acetate, and! 
organic solvents, 49037, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a or p); coal tar intermediates, 
orthotoluidine, and paranitraniline, etc., 
49037, Hamburg, Germany (a or p); 
copper, sulphate, in large crystals, 49033, | 
Zurich, Switzerland (a); lactic. aeid 
bacilli, 49047, Coyoacan, Mexico {a); 
rosin glue, 49036, Neukochen, Germany 
(p); trichlorethylene in five-ton lots, 
49033, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); var- 
nish for food cans, 49048, Bruges, Bel- 
gium (p). 

Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 

Dentifrices, 49039, Rome, Italy (a); 
hair straightener, 49040, Johannesburg, 
South Africa (a); medicines, prepared, | 
and toilet preparations, 49023, Swatow, | 
China (p);. perfumery, and toilet prepa- 
| rations, 49038, Pisa, Italy (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 

Batteries and cells, 49043, Casablanca, 
|Morocoo (a) ; dishwashers, electric, 49119, 
| The Hague, Netherlands (p); electroplat- 
jing plant, 49085, London, England (a); 
floor waxing and polish machines, elec- 
trie, 49120, London, Canada (p); house- 
hold electrical appliances, 49041, Vancou- 
ver, Canada (a); household electrical ap- 
pliances, 49092, Paris, France (a); house- 
hold electrical appliances, lighting equip- 
ment, signs, wire and cable, 49043, Casa- 
blanca, Morocco (a); insulators and insu- 
lating materials, 49092, Paris, France (a) 
‘lamps, incandescent, 49134, Singapore, 
Straits Settlements (p); motors, frac- 
tional-horsepower, 49049, Berlin, Ger- 
jmany (p); motors, fractional-horsepower, 
49119, The Hague, Netherlands (p); 











| 


[France (a); motors, small, and ice-mak- | 
ing and refrigerating equipment, 49043, 
Casablanca,* Morocco (a); pianos, elec- 
\tric, 49108, Milan, Italy (a); radio ac- 
leessories, 49050, Berlin, Germany {a);) 
radio equipment and television appara- 
|tus, 49083, Christchurch, New Zealand 
\(a); radio sets, 49108, Milan, Italy (a); 
radio sets and accessories, battery and 
electric, 49118, Santiago, Cuba (a and 
p); recording instruments, laboratory 
instruments, and instruments for remote 
leontrol, 49042, Berlin, Germany (a); 
|signaling equipment, 49092, Paris, France 
(a); thermostats for refrigerators, and 
electric time switches, 49049, Berlin, 
Germany (p); trucks, electric, 49092, | 
Paris, France (a). 


| Foodstuffs : 

| Biscuits, sweetened and unsweet- 
lened, 49052, Kingston, Jamaica (a); 
|breakfast foods, 49052, Kingston, Ja- 
maica (a); bulbs, hyacinth, tulip, narcis- 
sus, crocus, and frezia, 49055, Tientsin, 
|China (p); canned corned beef, pork, and 
beans, salmon, sardines in cottonseed oil, 
fresh herrings, milk, pears, peas, peaches, 
cherries, beans, corn, asparagus, toma- 
toes, etc., 49052, Kingston, Jamaica (a); 
canned foodss 49057, Montreal, Canada 
(a); canned foods, 49123, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland (a and p); canned fruit, meats, 
and vegetables, 49133, Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras (a and p); canned pilchards, 49059, 
Alexandria, Egypt (a and p); canned 
pilchards, and. fruit, such as apricots, 
peaches, pears, etc., 49060, Alexandria, 
Egypt (a and p); canned pineapples, 
49122, Copenhagen, Denmark (a and p); 
canned salmon, 49054, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentinga (a); chocolate, coffee, mitts, 
peppermints, candies, etc. 49065, Frank- 
fort, Germany (a); chocolates, stick 
candy, drops, and mints, 49052, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica (a); confectionery, penny) 
(hard stick, drop and mint candies), 
48107, Kingston, Jamaica (3 a); confec- 
tionery (mot chocolate), 49124, Gries- 
heim, Germany (p); cornstarch, 49033, 
Zurich, Switzerland (a); eg@s, fresh, 
49054, Buenos Aiies, Argentina (a); 
flour, 49133, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a 
and p); fruit (apples), 49061, Birming- 
ham, England (a. and p); fruit (apples, 
pears, grapefruit, oranges and prunes), 
49062, London, England (a and p); fruit 
(apples), extra fancy, 49107, Kingston, 
Jamaica (s a); fruit (apples and pears), 
49121, Sint Pancras, Netherlands (p); 
fruit, dried, 49057, Montreal, Canada 
(a); fruit, dried (apples), 49064, Chem- 





Mendoza, Argentina (a and Pp); fruit, 


(a and p);° fruit, fresh and dried, 49054, 


|motors, small, lighting plants and equip- | 
iment, and. electric signs, 49092, Paris, | 


in the Department’s list, 


-—_—_ 


Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); glucose, 
49058, Cairo, Egypt (a); ‘grain, 49067, 
Milan, Italy (a); groceries, 49057, Mon- 
treal, Canada (a); groceries, packaged, 
49056, Toronto, Canada (a); grocery 
specialties, 49128,- Geneva, Switzerland 
(a and p); honey, especially light am- 
ber, 49063, Weissenburg, Germany. (a 
or p); oilseed cake, fish:meal, oyster 
shells, etc., 49066, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); spices, and mustard, 49068, Turin, 
Italy (a); sugar and sirup, cane, 49122, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (a and p). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: 


Bathtubs, enameled, closet bowls, and 
wash stands, cheap grade, 49073, King- 
ston, Jamaica (a and-p); gas irons, 
stoves, boilers, water heaters, etc., 49106, 
Edmonton, Canada (a); hardware, build- 
ers’, 49127, Montreal, Canada (a and 
p); hardware (door holts with chain or 
other safety device), 49071, Oslo, Nor- 
way (a or p); hardware and equipment, 
household, 49092, Paris, France (a); 
heating apparatus for combating frost 
in fruit orchards, 49053, Mendoza, Ar- 
gentina (a and p); heating and sanitary 
equipment, 49092, Paris, France (a); 
household ware, aluminum and enameled, 
49052, Kingston, Jamaica (a); humidi- 
fiers for. hot water or steam-heating 
plants, 49106, Edmonton, Canada (a); 
lamps, railway and miners’, 49079, Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia (a and p); pipe and 
fittings, wrought iron and steel, central 
heating appliances, and ironmongery, 
49075, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); pip- 
ing, brass, for fixture use, 49074, Mon- 
treal, Canada (p); plumbing supplies, 
modern, 49126, Rome, Italy (a or p); 
sanitary installations, such as bathroom 
and toilet equipment, 49075, Copenhagen, 
Denmark -(a); steel window frames and 
sashes, 49097, San ‘Juan, P. R. (a); tin 
plate waste, 49060, Osaka, Japan (p); 
tools, carpenters’ and gardeners’, 49052, 
Kingston, Jamaica (a); ° tools, hand, 
49076, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); water 
filters or softening apparatus, 49077, 
London, England (a); wire, welding, 
49078, Berlin, Germany (a or p). 


Leather: 


Chevreaux and box calf, 49128, Oslo, 
Norway (a); patent leather, fancy, side 
patent, calf, and goat, 49081, London, 
England (a or p); tanning chemicals, 
quebracho extract, chestnut extract, and 
acids and chemicals for pickling sheep 
and goat skins, 49034, Tientsin, China 
(p); upper leather, 49082, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); 49088, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia (a). . 
Lumber and Products: 


Hickory handles for public works con- 
tractors, shipbuilders, mines, and iron 


handles for agricultural purposes, 49084, 
Warrington, England (p). 


| Machinery : 


| Brick-making machinery, 49091, Cuer- 
| havaca, Mexico (p); cement block ‘and 
mosaic making machinery, 49086, Ro- 
sario, Argentina (p); cigar and cigarette 
making and packaging machinery, 49094, 
Managua, Nicaragua (p); desiccating 
equipment for use with coconuts, and 
coirmaking machinery, 49096, Hamburg, 
Germany (p); engines, Diesel, steam en- 
gines, and water and steam turbines, 
49025, Belgrade, Yugoslavia (a and P); 
ice-making machinery, electric, 49090, 
Goteborg, Sweden (p); paper soda straw 
making machinery, 49087, Montreal, Can- 
ada (p); pumps, compressors, and. hoist- 
ing and conveying equipment, 49092, 


| Paris, France (a); textile machinery, 


49085, London, England (a); transmis- 
sion machinery accessories, 49093, Paris, 
France (a); water-softening equipment, 
and water filters, 49095, London, England 
(a); weaving machines, silk or rayon, 
and rayon mixed with wool and cotton, 
a Neu Rottendorf, Czechoslovakia 
p). 

Minerals: 


_. Copper, electrolytic, refined; 
ingots for brass manufacture, lead, zinc 
99 per cent, and zine and lead ores, 
49069, Stockholm, Sweden (a). 

Motion Pictures: 


Sound synchronization equipment for 
homes, 49085, Christchurch, New. Zea- 


copper 


| land. (a). 


Paper and Paper Goods: 


and manila wrapping paper, plain, 49052, 
Kingston, Jamaica (a); boxes, card- 
board, for face powder, 49099, Pisa, Italy 


nagua, Nicaragua (p); presses, cylinder, 
two-revolution, 49100, Valparaiso; Chile 
(9); waprins paper, 49097, San Juan, 
ma”. ; 


Petroléum Products: 


Gasoline, kerosene, and_ lubricating 
oils, 49070, Oporto, Portugal (a); gaso- 
dine and lubricating oils, 49125» Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (a and p); lubricating 
“ and greases, 49046, Paris, France 

a). 

Rubber Goods: 


Rubber, industrial, such as belts, hose, 
and piping, 49129, Vienna, Austria (a 
and p); soles, heels, welting, and imita- 
tion rubber soles and heels, 49128, Oslo, 
Norway (a); sport rubber goods, 49133, 
Tegucigalpa, onduras (a and p); tires 
and inner tubes, automobile, 49045, Paris, 
France (a). 


Shoe and Leather Manufactures: 


Shoe findings, 49112, London, England 
(a or p); 49128, Oslo, Norway (a); shoes, 
low-cut, men’s, women’s, and children’s, 


| 49052, Kingston, Jamaica (a). 


Specialties : 


Brushes, tooth, 49039; Rome, Italy 
(a); calculating machines, 49180, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (p); furniture, 49101, 
Quebec, Canada (p); furniture, house- 
hold, 49109, Kingston, Jamaica (a and 
p); glass beads, balls, pendants, etc., 
colored and plain, for use in decorating 





(p); ice chests, 49109, Kingston, Ja- 
labels, lithographed, 


for cigar boxes, and cigar rings, 49104, 


4 | 


works, and ash hayforks and hayrakej 


Bags, paper, white and manila, 49098, | 
Jerusalem, Palestine (a); bags, and kraft 


(p); cigarette papers and paper for| 
cigarette packages and boxes, 49094, Ma- 


Senator Capper ? 
Urges Entrance 
Into World Court 


Refusal. to Adhere to Tri- 
bunal Would. Make Kel- 
logg Compact Scrap. of 
Paper, He Declares 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
not by the League, which acts ‘simply 
as the disbursing officer-for the nations 
contributing to the Gourt. 

_The League can ask the Court for ad- 
visory opinions, but the Court cannot 
give even an advisory opinion, under 
the pendingprotocol, unless all the na- 
tions affected by it concur in askin 
for'the advisory opinion. A nation whic 
believes it has an interest in an asked- 
for advisory opinion, ‘may block the 
granting of such an opinion until there 
have been exchanges of reasons for and 
against its really naving an - interest. 
If the United States claimed’ it. had an 
interest in such an opinion, and the court 
decided to. give it anyway—something 
that would be extremely unlikely—then 
by the terms of the pending protocol the 
United States could withdraw from .the 
Court, without prejudice, so to speak. 

Concerning the likelihood of this ever 
happening Justice Hughes said recently 
—I quote from him: 

“The necessity of having recourse to 
the right of withdrawal from adherence 
to the World Court would seem to be! 
very remote. It may be urged that we | 
should be disinclined to withdraw, but 
it is equally true that the other States 
supporting the Court would be reluctant 
to have us withdraw. The situation would 
almost inevitably lead to a reasonahle 
disposition of any difference. 


Basis for Protest 


“Certainly, if the Government of the 
United States believed that it hadi 
sound reasons for its protest and the; 
protest proved unavailing, it could with- 
draw with dignity and honor unimpaired. | 
The fact that it could thus withdraw 
| would be a powerful deterrent against 
action in opposition to its interests in 
|the matter of advisory opinions.” 

What I have just said is a direct quo- 
tation from Justice Hughes, in whose; 
interpretation of the withdrawal clause! 
of the advisory opinion reservation I 
have the utmost confidence, as I have 
also in the loyalty, patriotism, diplo- 
matic shrewdness and wisdom of Elihu 
Root, who is responsible for working 
out the so-called Root formula. 

Now for a few more facts, as I un-| 
derstand them, facts. which answer | 
some of the objections most frequently} 
raised against our adherence to the pro- 
tocol of the World Court. 

The United States cannot be haled be- 
fore the World Court on any question. 
We must give our consent in each and 
every instance before the court is em- 
powered to consider a case which di- 
rectly affects us, or in which we believe 
we have an interest. 


Civil War Bonds 

For instance, the bonds issued by the| 
Southern States during the Civil War; 
could not be brought before the Court for | 
consideration or decision unless the} 
United States asked for such considera- | 
tion. and decision. cid ta 

The Court will have no jurisdiction 
over our immigration laws, unless we} 
| should ask it to take jurisdiction. And 
you and I both have the same picture of 
the Senate of the United States asking 
the World Court to pass on our immi- 
gration laws or policies. It is a per- 
fectly blank picture. . 

The same holds true of our World War 
debts. We would have to give our con- 





and again you and I have the same pic- 
ture of the Senate of the United States 
asking the Court to determine whether 
or not the war debts of other nations to 
ourselves should be cancelled or reduced. 
Again the picture is a perfect blank. 
The Monroe doctrine is the same, 





| it. It is our. doctrine, up to us to have 
and to hold, The Court has only juris- 
diction over certain classes of disputes | 
or differences between or among nations, 
and has this jurisdiction only through 
the consent of the nations affected ae | 
having an interest. Don’t let this fact | 
get away from you in any arguments | 
made for or against our joining the | 
Court. It is fundamental. 

I do not see how Great Britain could 
influence the World Court to decide any 
question that we might wish to submit 
to the Court, against us. Such a view, , 
it does seem to me, is based upon three | 
unwarranted assumptions, namely: 

First, that Great Britain would have 
more influence than the United States; 
second, that the Court is amenable to 
political influence; third, that any judge 
would always vote for his country’s side, 
and that the other judges would agree 
with him. These assumptions are not 
borne out either by present facts or past | 
experiences in arbitration cases. 

You probably: will read and hear a lot 


Manila, P. I. (a);. novelties, 49105, Cabo 
Rojo, P. R. (a); pianos, player, 49108, 
Milan, Italy (a); souvenirs, curios, and 
brass articles, 49072, Tel Aviv, Palestine | 
(p); sporting goods (tennis, soccer, base- | 
ball, football, golf, basketball, etc.), 
49133, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a and p). 

| 


Textiles: | 


Carpets, and drapery materials, 4910, | 
Quebec, Canada (p); clothing, sport, 
49133, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a and p); 
cotton broadcloth and poplin shirting, 
49017, Athens, Greece (a); cotton bro- 
cade, white, 1,000 pieces, 49015, Acora, 
West Africa (p); cotton linters, bleached, 
49132, Liverpool, England (p); cotton 
moquettes, velvets, damasks, velours, | 
etc., 49020, Wellington, New Zealand 
(a); cotton print dress goods, mixed cot- 
ton or silk {or rayon) goods, and cotton 
and silk voiles, 49018, Athens, Greece 
(a); cotton voiles, printed, 49019, Lima, | 
Peru (a); draperies, curtain nets, and 
tapestries, 49020, Wellington, New Zea- 
land (a); felt, industrial, 49151, Stock- 
holm, Sweden (a); felt for shoes, 49110, 
Cholet, France (a); hosiery, silk and cot- 
jton, 49019, Lima, Peru (a); hosiery, cot- 
ston and’ silk, children’s, 49016, Nairobi, 
: British East Africa (a); hosiery, men’s, 
;women’s and children’s, 49102, Amster- 
| dam, Netherlands (a); linoleum, floor, 
49131, Stockholm, Sweden (a); mats, 
fiber, 49109, Kingston, Jamaica (a and 
p); silk goods, 49072, Tel Aviv, Pales- 
tine (p); silk linings, 49021, San Juan, 
Porto Rico (a); silk print goods, 49111, 
| Toronto, Canada (a); tablecloth, stain- 
less, 49103, Toronto, Canada (p); textile 
goods, 49072, Tel Aviv, Palestine (p); 
wool moquettes, 49020, Wellington, New 


Zealand (a). 





nitz, Germany (a); fruit, dried, 49053, | light fixtures, 49074, Montreal, Canada| Tobacco: 


Cigar and cigarette tobacco, 49022, 


| Quebec, Canada (p); cigarettes, 49023, 
) Swatow, China (p), 


| motest. implication committed us to the 


sent to bring these before the Court— | 


whether we are in the Court or out of | 


Sampling Grain Shipped in Freight C 


ar| 


,United States Department of Agriculture 
The above photograph shows a representative of the United States 
Department of Agriculture obtaining samples of grain from a 
shipment in a railroad car. The instrument being used is a grain 
probe, by means of which samples of wheat are collected every 
few inches throughout the pile into which the probe is plunged, 
the wheat flowing into small holes in the probe. In this way, any 
foreign matter in any part of the particular pile tested can be 
detected and thus the wheat is sampled for grade. All wheat 
transported in interstate commerce is subject to this test. 
LOO AAA AAA DD DDL PLL LLL AL AL AL AL ALAA AL AL AAA 
of arguments from now on and for some| years ago. So I intend to support them 
time to come on ‘the World Court andj whole-heartedly unless it is shown be- 
the interest of the United States in either| yond doubt that they do not meet the 
joining or refusing to join. Most of them! spirit and letter of those reservations. 
will be, much more. learned and much| But in our frank acceptance of this 
more technical than what I am trying | opportunity to advance the cause of 
to say to you. I am only trying to give|world peace and international under- 
you the simple reasons of a simple man| standing, and to advance also the Amer- 


who believes it will be the best interest|ican ideal of peace and good will, let | 


of the United States, and for the best| there be no misunderstandings. 
interests of the world as a whole, for the Let it be understood—and I am of the 
United States to adhere to the World! firm conviction that the protocols make 
Court protocol—in other words, to join | that understanding so plain that all must 
the court. | understand it—let it be understood that 
Now if I believed for one minute that a nye oo ps not — to be 
ee . * _}+made the burden bearer of European 
joining the court directly or by the re |indebtedness; that we will not ebicane 
Europe’s financial obligations. If this 
country is to have any part in financing 


| th 


League of Nations, I cotemaly would 
vote against it. The people of the | : : 7 
United States—and wisely according, to | Europe it must be dane through Amer 
_ ree decided against joining Namadttisies Treasiry. 

the league. I cast my vote against it. | ae er a ‘ 

But in casting that vote 1 did: not| I am opposed ever to enter into any 
interpret that vote, nor the decision of ; 
the people of the United States against 
joining the League, as a decision for | 
isolation. 


On the contrary, I interpreted that’ circumstances do we bind ourselves to 


decision, and my.own vote, as a deter-| send an army or navy to foreign shores; 
mination to refrain from interference or|that we make no political alliances nor 
entanglement in affairs of no concern ! assume any obligation to protect 
to us, but aiso as a decision to assist! Europe’s territorial boundaries; that on 
and serve disinterestedly:in affairs of! no account shall this Government’s war 
world: import and interest. And upon! loans to Europe be cancelled. 


this assumption I shall. cast. my vote; And on the firm basis of such an un- 


gle soldier across the seas to fight and 
die in the conflicts of other nations with 
which we have no just concern. 


for ‘adherence when the opportunity is’ derstanding, and bearing in mind our| 
resented, as. I hope it will be in the/ duty to ourselves and to the’ cause- of 


Pp 5 
not too far distant future. world peace and internatiorial under- 


contract that obligates us to send a sin-! 


Let it be understood that under no/ 


a 


ae i 


Demand Grows 


For Furniture — 
Of Black Walnut - 


Industry Has. Shown Steady — 
Increase Since War, Ac- — 
cording: to Bureau of 

. Plant Industry 


Black walnut ‘is the most important 
of the furniture woods, about 75 per 
cent of the furniture and interior deco- 
rating industry depending on it, 
the nuts have for some time furnished 
one of the most popular ice cream 
flavorings in the country, according to 
an oral statement by C. A. Reed of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 

For years black walnut was so plenti- 
ful that it was used for fuel and fences, 
while mahogany, being Jess plentiful, 
was prized more highly for fine furni- 
ture, Mr. Reed stated.: [Through ruth- 
less cutting the supply ‘was much re- 
duced. 

Supply Produced for War 

Black walnut is the world’s best wood - 
for gun stocks. When the United States 
entered the World: War a committee, 
drawn from the timber ‘industry, met in . 
Washington ‘to: discuss the amount. then 
available for use. It was decided that 
5,000,000 feet might be produced. There 
was established an organization which 
actually brought together at least 200,- 
000,000 feet of logs by the time the war 
was over. 


| This wood, no longer necessary for 


war purposes, was put on the market and 
| formed the beginning of the new black 
walnut industry, for which 50,000,000 feet 
| have been cut annyally ever since. The 
| demand for black walnut became so great 
| that solid walnut in furniture gave way 
to walnut veneer. One of the latest de- 
| velopments is a véneer so thin that it is 
| pasted on canvas and handled like heavy 
cloth and used: even on corners without 
| breaking. 

| As a means of making the supply go 
|even further, a method has been devi 

| whereby all the wood can be made dark. ° 
The wood is. steamed under high pres- 
sure and this causes the black color of 
the hard wood to spread through and 
permeate to the white sap wood so that 
the color is uniform. 

The grain of-some black walnut: is 
curly and the’ high prices brought by 
this grain have led ‘to. investigations 
|as to its cause. If it is due to insects it 
|probably can not be reproduced -but if 
}it is. due to envirdénment or inherent 
characteristics it probably can be re- 
produced, Mr. Reed said. 

Black walnut: in a short time rose to 
great popularity as an ice cream flavor- 
ing. Because the black walnut holds 
jits flavor in cooking better than any 
other nut it is used extensively in the 
manufacture’: of candies, cakes and 
breads. It is also used in cereals and 
}pie crust. n 
| The- thickness of the shell and the 
| abundance of the black. walnut stood. in 
| the way.of its use for some time. Dur- 
ing the last .15-years attention has been 
given the cracking qualities of nuts from * 
different trees, and amateurs, nut asso- 
| ciations, and. the. Department of Agri- 


The protocols now before the Senate| standing as undertaken in our ratifica-! culture are trying to develop better quali- 


Committee 


| 


| 


formula, the letter as well as the spirit, 


of ‘the Senate reservations adopted four! all men and all nations. 


on Foreign Relations, of; tion of the Kellogg pact, let American 
which I am a member, in my judgment|common sense and good will go the 
meet :the spirit, and through the Root|limit to uphold America’s traditional 
policy “of peace and good. will. toward 


ties in this line. While:these nuts used 
to be left on. the ground and allowed 
to go to waste, last year after: the 
small crop of 1929 the: supply 
‘hausted soon. after the -holidays. 





Here's You r 


ristmas List... 


These gifts are reminders of you, 365 da 
( for-Life Pens, convertible for Pocket and 


ALL MADE 
TO ORDER 


Inlaid enamel Set 
in Travel Case,com- 
plete, with conver- 
tible Moiré Pen, $8. 
With convertible 
Duofold Jr. or Lady 
Duofold Pen, $9.50. 


a 


Antique bronze-finished 
Base in moderne design, 
—lowest priced of any 
high-grade Desk Base on 
the market, only $2.50; 
with convertible Duofold 

Jr. Pen, $7.50. 


$8.75, 


Other 


7 
M1 


& A i 
DeLuxe Black- 
and-Pearl or Green- 
and-Pearl Lady 
Duette Set, $11; 
r., $12-50; Sr., $15. 
met SSD acne 


Polished Onyx Desk 
Base(with taper), $5. With 
convertible Duofold Jr. or 


Lady Duofold Pen, $10. 


7 


Jr.D 


2 
thi 


Onyx Base with twin 
sockets and Desk Lamp, 
$26, Including Black-and- 
Pearl convertible Duofold 
Jr. Pen and Pencil, $38.50. 


Polished Italian 
Marble Base wi 
twin tapers, $20. 
Including converti- 
ble Duofold Jr. Pen 
and Pencil, $28.75. 


with 


Phone for these gifts 
and save yourself 
4 shopping trip 


i 


box. Convertible Pen, 
Pencil to match, $3,75. 


Bronze finished Base, 
by 13 in., with 1931 
ndar memo pad, Ink 

Reservoir, 5 traysforclips, 

etc., $7.50. Wit 


doub 
tapers), $22. With con- 
vertible 

and Pencil, 


in the year. Parker Cuaranteed- 
esk, in flashing jewel-like colors 
—streamlined style-leaders that hold 17.4% more ink 
Pencils to match the Pens. Phone or take this list to your Parker 

and tell him which you want. The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wis. 


‘the average. 


Duofold Jr. Duette Set, 


in attractive 


gf 


Sets, $8.25 to $15. 


sod RN 


Duofold 
esk-Pocket Pen, 
$12.50. 


Polished Onyx Base 


goiter statueres, 
e sockets (and 
Duofold Jr. Pen 
.75. 


wean 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE ‘5 °7 ‘10 
Pencils to match all, $2.50 to $5—Other Parker Pens, $2.75 and $3.50 
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“'T6 Court in Suit to Enjoin Commission Tee Refused Due | 


| Alienis—Exclusion—Right to reenter after seepereny 


‘acts Additional 
Commissioner as 


Restrictions Held 


to Those 


a 
ia 


ne 


Not to Apply - 


to Relations of Injured Party to Alleged 


- Employer Are Considered Admissible 


: New Onteas La, 
Lerus N. Crowett, Deputy ComMis- 
SIONER, ETC., ET AL. 

, Vv. } 
CHARLES BENSON. tee ol) 
it Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
_— No. 5802 | 


: 1 from the District Court for the | 
: ee hora District of Alabama. 
‘ALEXANDER C. BircH, United States At-| 
torney, PALMER PILLANS and ALEXIS | 
T. GRESHAM (ALEX C, BircH and PIt- | 
LANS, COWLEY & GRESHAM on the) 

brief) for appellants; WILLIAM G. 

CaFFEY and VINCENT F. KILBORN 

(OuTLaw, KitporN & SEALE and 

Harry T. SmiTH and WituaM G. 

Carrey on the briefy for appellee. — 
Before Foster and WALKER, Circuit 

Judges, and HoLMEs, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 17, 1930 op 
y , Circuit Judge—On July 4, 
3927 5. B. Knudsen, one of the anpel- | 
Jants (herein referred to as the claim- | 
ant), sustained personal injuries while 
on a derrick barge which was owned by 
Charles Benson, the appellee, and was 
then moored in the Mobile River, a nav1- 
gable stream, the claimant then being 
on the barge for the purpose of splicing a 
wire cable which was part of its equip- 
ment. The claimant filed against the 
appellee a claim for compensation for 
those injuries under the Longshoremen's 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 
44 Stat. 1424; 33 U.S. C. A. sections 901, 
et seq. 

In that proceeding the appellee put) 
jn issue allegations of the claimant, | 
including the allegation that at the time | 
the alleged injuries were sustained the 
claimant was an employe of appellee. 
After a hearing on that claim before a 
Deputy Commissioner under the act men- | 
tioned, one of the appellants, at which 
evidence was presented by the claimant} 
and appellee, that official made an. order | 
awarding compensation to the claimant. 


Findings of Fact 
Contained in Order 


That order, in the caption of which | 
Knudsen was styled “Claimant” and ap- 
pellee was styled “Employer,” contained | 
what was called “Findings of Fact, 
which included the statement: “That 
on July 4, 1927, the claimant above 
named was in the employ of the em- 
ployer above named in Mobile, Ala. 
Other than that statement it contained 
nothing as to the facts of any relation- | 
ship existing between the claimant and 
the appellee at the time the former | 
was injured. 

Thereafter appellee filed in the court 
below what was called a “bill of com-| 
plaint” against the appellants. That 
pleading, after alleging the proceed- 
ings under the claim filed by the claim- 


ant and the making of the above men-| 


tioned order, al!eeed “that the said award 
and compensation order was not in ac- 
cordance with law, for the reason that’ 
said J. B. Knudsen was not at the time| 
of said injury an employe of the com- 
plainant, nor was the matter of his claim 
this complainant within the juris- | 
of the said Deputy Commis- | 
sioner.” ‘ | 

That pleading contained further al- 
legations to the effect that prior to 
the date of the alleged injury, 
and after the derrick barge had! 
been loaned by the appellee to the claim- | 
ant and/or one Beauregard Roberts, and | 
while it was used by one or both of them! 
for purposes in which appellee was not! 
concerned, the claimant wrongfully cut | 
a cable thereon, and that at the time} 
ot the alleged injury the claimant was | 
on board the barge for the purpose of | 
splicing that eable as an act of repara-| 
tion for the damage done by cutting it, 
but was not there as an employe or at 
the instance of appellee. 

That pleading prayed that the enforce- 
ment of that award be enjoined, and that 
it be set aside. After the overruling 
of motions of the appellants that ap- 
pellee’s bill be dismissed,—which motions 
stated the following, among. other 
grounds: “The facts alleged do not show 
ihat there was no competent evidence | 


before the Deputy Commissioner to sup- | 


port his order sought to be enjoined,”— 
and after the appellant had filed an an- 
swer to the bill, the court entered upon 
a trial de novo of the issues raised, 
heard evidence offered by the opposing 
parties, consisting of testimony of wit- 
nesses examined in the presence of the 
court, and rendered a final decree, which 
contained a finding to the effect that the 
claimant was not in the employ of the 
appellee at the time the former sustained 
the injuries mentioned, and adjudged that 
the above mentioned award was not in 
accordance with law, and that that 
nward be in all things set aside. That 
decree contained the recital that “the re- 
spondent Crowell produced, offered and 
filed in evidence the record of the pro- 
ceedings before him as Deputy Commis- 
sioner, but did not read same to the 
court, nor did the court read it.” 


Ruling Restricting 

Evidence Opposed 
it is 

fairly 


not questioned, and not 
open to question, that 
mony given in the presence of the 
court supported a finding that at the 
time claimant sustained the alleged in- 
juries he was not an employe of the 
appellee. It appears from the opin- 
ion rendered by the district judge that 
his action in having a trial de novo for 


is 


the purpose of passing on the question | 


whether the award made by the De uty 
Commissioner was or was not “in ac- 
cordance with law,” with the result of 
not confining the evidence to be con- 
sidered to that taken before the Deputy 


Commissioner, was influenced by his con- | 


clusions that the provision of the above 
mentioned act with reference to a com- 


pensation order being passed on by a} 


district court was constitutionally invalid 
unless under that provision a court in 
passing on such an order properly may 
consider evidence other than or in addi- 
tien to that heard by the official who 
made the order in question; and that un- 
der that provision it was permissible for 
the court, in passing on the challenged 
award of compensation, to hear and con- 
sider evidence other than or in addition 
to that taken before the official who 
made that award. Benson v. Crowell, 33 
Fed. (2d), 137. 


Three Circuit Courts of Appeals-—of the | 


third, fourth and ninth circuits—have 
reached conclusions opposed to those ex- 
pressed by the district judge, deciding 
that the district court, in determining 
whether the award-in question was or 
“vas not “in accordance with law,” can 


| Fed, 


| hontas 


{the due process of law to which he is ce : 
|entitled he must have had, at some stage Relation of Parties 
,of the proceeding prescribed by the} 


lley R. R. v. Commissioners, 278 U. S. 
24, 


iture final, for the enforcement of the 


{the facts required to support its action 
|in a case presented to it for decision, 


consider no evidence other than that/existence of such an intention is not to 
which was taken before the official who|be presumed, especially where the fact 
made the award of compensation, and|in question is one upon the existence 
that a challenged award must be con-!of which that official’s right. or pawer 
firmed if there was any evidence before | to act at all is dependent. The absence 
the Deputy Commissioner ree it. | of any provision in the act that the hear- 
Nordhavet aes Case), 1930 Am. Mar.|ing by the court shall be upon a tran- 
Cas. 1827; ling Corrugating Co. v.| script of the proceedings before the Dep- 
McManigal, 41 Fed. (2), 593; Northwest- | uty Commissioner indicates that the 
ern Stevedoring Co. vy. Marshall, Tb, 28. Congress intended to give to the appli- 
e 


Right to Submit Case ‘eant for injunctive relief the right to 


ee a ‘ ‘have a hearing de novo beforé the court. 
To Judicial Tribunal ‘Liu Hop Fong v. United States, supra. 
Several district courts have reached 


The remedy provided for, an injunc- 
conclusions in harmony with those ar-| tion, usually is a process issuing from 
rived at in the three just cited cases. a court of first instance, whose action 
Obrecht-Lynch Corporation ‘v. Clark, 30 | in avtarding such ,process is ‘based on 

(2), 144; erchants & Miners evidence adduced before itself, and its 
Transportation Co. v. Norton, 32 Fed. 


}own findings or conclusions from that 
(2), 518; Joyce v. United States Deputy 


evidence. In view of the above men- 
Commissioner, 33 Fed. (2), 218; Poca-| tioned provisions of the act, and of its 
Fuel Co. v. Monahan, 34 Fed. 


‘omissions, we think it well may be in- 
(2), 549; Gray Harbor Stevedore Co. v. ferred that the provision of the act pre- 
Marshall, 36 Fed. (2), 814. |scribing the proceeding for challenging 
By the assertion and prosecution of|a compensation award was not intended 
the claim in question one individual! to be appellate in its nature, and that, 
sought to deprive another individual of| as to the facts of the case brought be- 
property—the sum of money. required! fore a court by the institution of such a 
to pay the compensation claimed and| proceeding, that provision was not in- 
awarded. The Fifth Amendment to | tended to have the effect of restricting 
the Constitution of the United States the court to the determination of the 
has the effect of forbidding the accom-! question whether there was any sub- 
plishment of that result under the claim! stantial evidence before the Deputy 
asserted without due process of lawW.| Commissioner to sustain a finding of the 
For the appellee to have the benefit of| tacts required to support his order. 


above mentioned act for the amertion | 48 Controlling Fact 


and allowance of a claim to compensa-| Under the above mentioned act com- 
tion under it, a fair opportunity for) pensation was not allowable to the claim- 
submitting to a judicial tribunal, for|ant against the appellee unless at the 
determination upon its own independent | time the former was injured he was an 
judgment as to both law and facts, the| employe of the latter. The denial that 
question whether the claim asserted is|the relation of employer and employe 


or is not allowable and enforceable. Ohio| existed between them at that time was 


Valley Co. v. Ben Avon Borough, 253)a denial of an essential jurisdictional 
U. S. 287; Bluefield Co. v. Pub. Ser-| fact. If that relation did not exist at 
Comm., 262 U. S. 679, 689; Lehigh Val-|the time the claimant was injured the 
| challenged award was not “in accordance 
|with law.” In the argument reference 
©} was made to the decisions in the cases 
, of New York Central Railroad Company 
v. White, 243 U. S. 188, and Hawkins v. 
Bleakly, Ib. 210, in support of the con- 
tention that, as to the question of the 


37-41; Liu Hop Fong v. United 
States, 209 U. S. 453, 461; Ng Fung H 
v. White, 259 U. S. 276, 284. 

When a contested money demand is 
that of one private individual against | 
another ‘private individual, the er 
is i ve the question of his, --. , . ‘ 
ialitity passed on ,* a judicial tribunal | 7 ue a. S pap: 
before the issue of process, in its na-| requirement af de suanes efi law te 
Lessee v. |make the finding of the Deputy Commis- 
18 | Sioner conclusive if there was before him 
| any substantial evidence to support that 
| finding. 

_ We do not think that the decision 
jin either of those cases supports the 
ecision,|contention mentioned. The first cited 
a court is restricted to a determination|of those cases brought into ques- 
of the question whether an administra-|tion some provisions of the Work- 


asserted liability. Murray’s 
Hoboken Land & Improvement Co., 
How. 272, 284. g 

It is hardly consistent with the just 
stated propositions to hold that, as to 


or. elanee clei aha cecal heist ey nem par eine or der BEA 


Presented in Proceeding Before Deputy 


|tive official, who, as required by law, 
| first passed on the controversy involved 
\in the case, did or did not have before 
substantial evidence to prove the 


| him t 3 
| facts required to support his conclusion. 


men’s Compensation Law of New York. 
The procedural provisions of that law 
were not brought into question, as ap- 


|pears from the following statement in| 


the court’s opinion: “No question is 


Exclusive Jurisdiction {made but that the procedural provisions 
In Federal Courts i |the notice and opportunity to be heard; 
The claimant’s injury having been sus-| required by the Fourteenth Amend-! 
tained while he was .on a vessel afloat} ment.” 
in navigable waters, where he then. was; The other case involved provisions of | 
for the purpose of rendering a maritime’ a workmen’s compensation law of the! 
service, the claim for compensation was | State of Iowa. The court’s opinion (p. i 
within the admiralty jurisdiction, which| 215), containes a quotation from an! 
jurisdiction is vested exclusively in con-| opinion rendered by the Supreme Court 
stitutional Federal courts, not in legis-| of Iowa -which plainly indicated that 
lative courts or tribunals, or in any ex-|that court did not give to the statute in| 
ecutive official Martin v. Hurler’s' question the effect of interfering with| 
Lessee, 1 Wheat. 304; Southern Pacific the power of the courts to pass on such! 
Co. v. Jensen, 244 U. S. 205; Northern questions as whether a claimant under! 
Coal & Dock Co. v. Strand, 278 U. S./ the statute was an employe, or whether | 
142; Panama v. Vasquez, 271 U. S. 557; his injury was one arising out of his| 
Ex parte Bakelite Corp’n., 279 U. S.|employment, and that that statute pro-| 
438, 451. vided for a judicial review upon all; 
The above mentioned act provides for| fundamental and jurisdictional ques- 
a claim for compensation being filed with} tions. It is not to be doubted that the| 
a Deputy Commissioner, who is required, question whether at the time of the al-| 
by order, to reject the claim or makejleged injury the relation of employer} 
an award in respect thereof; and that! and employe did or did not exist be- 
act provides: “If not in accordance with; tween appellee and the claimant is a 
law, a compensation order may be sus- fundamental and jurisdictional one.| 
pended or set aside, in whole or in part,| Unless that relationship existed at that! 
through injunction proceedings, manda-|tirne the act conferred no power or} 
tory or otherwise, brought by any party | jurisdiction on any one to consider and | 
in interest against the Deputy Commis-|pass on a claim for compensation for'| 
sioner making the order, and instituted' the injury sustained by the claimant. 


in the Federal district court for the! Facts on Which Conclusion 


of the act are amply adequate to afford | 


- 
‘ ed 
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Patent on Golf 


To Prior Forms) 


Claims on Product Made of 
Celluloid Is Held Not to 
Show Necessary Degree 
Of Invention 


EX PARTE LOUIS DUNKELSBERG. 
PaTENT OFFICE BOARD oF APPEALS. 
ppeal No. 33 
Patent No. 1781684 was issued Nov. 18, 
1980, to Louis Dunkelsberg for golf 
tee, on applictaion filed June 4, 1926, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





19, 1929. | 
| THoMAS Howe for applicant. | 
| Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, | 
| and Reprow and THURBER, Examiners | 
| in Chief. 
Opinion of the Board 
| This is an appeal from the rejection of 
| claims 3, 4, 7, 8, 9 and 11, of which claim | 
:3 reads as follows: 
3. A golf tee comprising an integral cel- | 
luloid structure including a head adapted | 
| to receive a golf ball and a prong extending | 
| from an edge of the head. 


| Kirkwood (Br.), 258, of 1896; Lowell, | 
| 1493687, May 18, 1924; Jones, 1552991, | 
| Sept 8, 1925. 
' . Claim 11 has been allowed by the Ex- | 
aminer after appeal. It is noted that | 
the words “integral rigid” should stand | 
| before “prong” in claim 7 instead of in| 


their present position before “golf ball.” | 


| This application discloses a golf tee | 
formed from sheet celluloid and compris- | 
{ing a concaved head to support a golf | 
| hall in position to be struck and a prong 
}formed integrally therewith by bending | 
down from one edge of the head a ta-! 
pered projection which is adapted to be! 
i pressed into the ground to hold the tee | 
|e so that it may support the golf | 
all. 


Kirkwood shows a tee formed of sheet 
metal which is of such similar shape and 
lconstruction, so far as included in the| 
appealed claims except No. 11, that! 
clearly no patentable’ novelty can be | 
placed on the broad structure. It is con- | 
tended that novelty is involved in form- | 
ing a tee of this style out of celluloid. | 
The advantages pointed out are lightness, | 
| bright color and avoidance of danger of | 
{injury to persons stepping on them, and | 
| the dulling of lawn mowing machinery. | 

It is, however, not apparent that these 
advantages apply only where the tee is | 
of this shape. It is found that applicant | 

is not the first to make golf tees of cel- | 
luloid. Jones and Lowell propose to| 
make tees of celluloid. Under these cir- | 
cumstances, we are unable to agree that | 
| patentability is involved in forming this | 
| type of a tee from celluloid, over forma- | 
ition of other types. Having the disclo- | 
| sure of the same style of tee as in Kirk- | 
| wood, so far as the broad claims are con- ' 
jeerned, nothing remained beyond the 
{broad selection of celluloid in place of | 
metal as material out of which to make | 
it. We are convinced that this does not | 
amount to patentable novelty. 

: The rejection is considered to be war- | 
jranted, and it is affirmed as to the ap-| 
| pealed claims other than claim 11, which | 
has been allowed by the Examiner. 


Design for Building 
Adjudged Patentable 


| 
| 


Examiner Reversed by Board 
For Rejection of Application | 


EX PARTE WiLBuR B. FosHAY AND GOTT- 
LIEB R. MAGNEY. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 5103. 

Design Patent No. 82492 was issued Nov. | 
11, 1930, to Witpur B. FosHay and | 
GoTTLieB R. MaGNey for buildings, on | 
application filed Feb. 1, 1929, Serial 
No. 29871. Opinion dated Aug. 6, 
1930. Ff 

WHITELEY & RuCKMAN for applicants. 

Before Hopkins, Assistant ommis- | 
sioner, and LANDERS and MorGAN, Ex- | 
aminers in Chief. | 

Opinion of the Board 
Lanpers, Examiner in Chief.—This is 
an appeal from the action of the primary | 


Serial No. 118626. Opinion dated Oct. |_ 


| the broker’s recovery of commissions for procuring the 


testi- | 


judicial district in which the injury oc-| 
curred, (or in the Supreme Court of the} 
District of Columbia if the injury oc-| 
curred in the District).” 33 U. 8. C. A 
sections 919, 921; 44 Stat. 1436, sections 
19, 21. 

As to the action of a Deputy Commis- | 
sioner on a claim presented to him, the} 
‘act provides for his making or causing 
to be made such investigation as he 
considers necessary in respect to’ the 
claim, for his ordering a hearing on the | 
claim upon the application of any in- 
terested party, and that “in making an 
investigation or inquiry or conducting | 
a hearing the Deputy Commissioner shall 
not be bound by common law or statu- 
tory rules of evidence, except as pro- 
vided by this chapter; but may make} 
such investigation or inquiry 
duct such hearing in such man- 
ner as to best ascertain the rights 
of the parties.” 33 U. 8S. CG. 
section 919(e), 925 

The act contains no provision requiring 
| the Deputy Commissioner to make a find- 
ing of facts. It provides no means of | 
disclosing, as to facts required to sus- 
tain that official’s conclusion evidenced 
by his order, whether in finding the ex- | 
istence of such facts he was or was not 
influenced solely by what he learned from | 
an investigation or inquiry other than on | 
the hearing ordered by him, or whether | 


he did or did not attach any probative ydence which was brought before the | 
such | court. E A é 
other investigation or inquiry was not | 


value to evidence adduced at 
hearing. | 
Findings by Deputy 
Commissioner Not Conclasive 

The provision of the act as toa party 
in interest getting before a court the | 
question whether a compensation order 
is or is not in accordance with law con- 
tains nothing” indicating what is to be 
considered by the court in passing on | 
that question. There is nothing in that | 
provision to indicate that anything done 
or said by or before the Deputy Com- | 
missioner, other than his order which is| 
sought to be suspended or set aside, in| 
required to be disclosed or made known 
to the court in any way. 

The act contains no intimation that 
the court, in passing on the question $0 | 
prought before it for decision, is not per- 
mitted to consider any evidence except 
ihat which the Deputy Commissioner had 
before him. We have discovered no pro- | 
vision of the act which indicates a pur- 
pose to make conclusive, it supported by 
substantial evidence, a finding of fact | 
made by a Deputv Commissioner, 

In the absence of such @ provision the | 


| 
| 


or con-| 


Was Based Not Shown 


If the court was restricted to a con-|* 
*' sideration of 


only the evidence which 
the the 
him, an anomalous situation was pre- 
sented in the instant case. As above 
indicated, the only conclusion stated 
by the Deputy Commissioner on the sub- 
ject of the relationship between the 
claimant and appellee was the one found 
in the above set out quotation from the 
Deputy Commissioner’s order. 

That was a statement of his legal 
conclusion that the relationship men- 
tioned existed. What facts he consid- 


jered to have the result of creating that 


relationship are not disclosed. Though 
in the hearing before him there was 
testimony tending to prove facts from 


| which the existence of that relationship 


arose, it was not made to appear that 


»| the Deputy Commissioner in reaching his 
| legal conclusion had in mind such facts, 


or that he was influenced by that evi- 
dence or accorded to it any probative 
value. 

There was nothing before the court to 
negative the inference that the stated 


legal conclusion of the Deputy Commis- | 
sioner was based entirely on what he or | 


some other person saw-or heard in an 
investigation or inquiry other than in 
the hearing in which was adduced evi- 


What was seen or heard in such 


made known to the court in any way. 
The record does not show that the 


Deputy Commissioner found any fact or} 


state of facts having any bearing on 
the question of the existence vél non of 
the relation of employer and employe be- 
tween the appellee and the claimant. It 
does not show that evidence produced in 
the hearing before the Deputy Commis- 
sioner supported any conclusion of fact 
reached by him with reference to any 
relation between the claimant and the 
appellee. 

his being so, it does not seem that it 
properly can be affirmed that evidence 
disclosed to the court supported any con- 
clusion of fact on that subject actually 
reached by the Deputy Commissioner. It 
cannot well be inferred or supposed that 
it was intended to require a court to 
give conclusive effect to a finding of f-ct 
made by an executive official when it is 
not made known to the court what that 
finding was, or that evidence which was 


before that official supported that finding. | 


We conclude that the court did not err 
in its above mentioned rulings. The de- 
cree is affirmed. 


Deputy Commissioner had before | 


|examiner in finally rejecting the follow- | 
|ing claim: oof 
'» “The ornamental design for a build- | 
|ing, as shown.” rt 
Appellants’ design is for a building, 
| which resembles in appearance the Wash- | 
ington Monument. The Examiner, in his 
statement, says the claim is not rejected | 
'on the ground that the design is a | 
|lation of the Washington Monument, and 
| the only references cited have been with- | 
drawn as such. He further states that | 
the claim was finally rejected on the sole | 
| ground and for the sole reason'that it is | 
/not proper subject matter for a design | 
jpatent as contemplated by the design! 
|statutes. Accordingly, this is the only} 
| question that is before us for considera- | 
tion. | 

In the case of In re Hadden, 1927 C. D., 
| 160, the Court of Appeals of the District | 
lof Columbia held a grand stand to be 

proper subject matter for a design pat- | 

jent. The examiner asserts that the Had- 
den decision is not controlling in the in- 
stant case for two reasons. The first of 
these reasons relates to the clearness of 
the disclosure in the Hadden application 
drawings. It is not seen how this reason 
has any bearing on the question of; 
whether or not a large building structure 
may properly be regarded as an article 
of manufacture under section 4929, Re-| 
‘vised Statutes. 

The second reason advanced by the) 
|examiner is that the court was not fully 
advised of a prior Commissioner’s deci- | 
sion rendered in 1890 and of the Patent 
Office practice following such decision, | 
and that ineview of these facts, as well) 
jas the decision o. the Supreme Court in 
| the cases of Jacobs v. Baker, 7 Wall. 295, 
j}and Fond du Lac Co. v. May, 137 U. 8. 
| 395, the decision in the Hadden case is 
|erroneous, The early Commissioner’s de- 
cision can be regarded as in no sense 
constituting a precedent which would be 
binding upon the appellate court. The | 
| Supreme Court decisions were considered 
|in the Hadden opinion. We are satisfied | 
|the Hadden decision is controlling in the 
instant case as to the sole ground of re- | 
jection involved in the appeal. 

In one of the early actions in the case | 
the examiner required division between | 
Figures 1 anl 2 on the one hand and Fig- 
jure 3 on the other hand. At that time 
| he indicated that Figures 1 and 2 show a! 
| patentable design. The applicant at- | 
tempted to comply with the requirement | 
|by asking that a print of Figure 8 be 
made for this application and sheet 2 of , 
the drawing, which contains Figure 3, re- | 


| 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] j 
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Federal and State Courts 
visit abroad—Denial of 
citizenship, return permit and nonquota visa because of government’s error— 

An alien who had lived in the United States for 10 years at the time of his 
return to Greece, and during the 10 years had married and had acquired sub- 
stantial business interests and had petitioned for, and would have been granted 
citizenship but for the government’s error by which it failed. to verify his 
entry into the country on the date alleged in the petition, and who would have 
been granted a return permit at the time of his departure, or a nonquota visa 
on his return to the United States but for such error, was entitled to reenter 
the United States after a four-year visit in Greece. 

In re Karacostas; D. C., D. Mass., No. 4185, Dec. 4, 1930. 


Latest Decisions of 


a and notes—Validity—Serial notes—Restriction on right of holder to sue on 
note— . 

A provision of an agreement between the maker of a series of notes and 
the trustee, to which each of the notes was made subject, prohibiting a holder 
of a note from suing on the note until the trustee shall have failed, on the 
request of the holders of at least 25 per cent in ptincipal amount of the out- 
standing notes, to bring the suit, was not contrary to public policy, and com- 
pliance therewith was a condition precedent to an action on one of the notes 
by the holder. 

Lidgerwood v. Hale & Kilburn Corporation; D. C., S. D. N. Y., No. 48-111, 
Dec. 6, 1930. 


Brokers—Right to commissions—Broker’s return of earnest money to pur- 


| chaser—, 


Brokers return of earnest money to purchaser procured by him, on the owner’s 
refusal to consummate the sale of the land to such purchaser, did not preclude 
urchaser, in the absence 
of a contract so providing between the owner and the broker, 


Richanbach v. Ruby; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1540, Dec. 2, 1980. 


Health—Regulations—Vaccination of children—Exemption—Advice of physi- 
sians as to unfitness—Practicing in town without maintenance of office— 

A physician who had attended many patients in a certain town and who 
held herself in readiness to render medical services in such town, was “prac- 
ticing” within such town within the meaning of a New Hampshire statute 
exempting children from being vaccinated where advised of unfitness for 
vaccination by physicians “practicing in the town in which the child resides,” 
although such physician had her office and residence in a neighboring town 
and had attended no patients in the former town for about six months before 
giving the advice. 

Covey et al. v. Robinson et al.; N. H. Sup. Ct., Dee. 2, 1930. 


| War Risk Insurance—Action on policy—Defenses—Estoppel to claim total and 


permanent disability by reason of statements in application for reinstatement— 

In an action on a War Risk policy, the Government could not defend on the 
ground that the insured was estopped to claim total and permanent disability 
pnt to the date of the reinstatement of the policy by reason of statements made 
n his application for reinstatement, since the act of July 3, 1930, amending the 
World War Veterans’ Act so as to make policies incontestible except for fraud, 
nonpayment of premiums or by reason of the fact that the applicant was. not a 
member of the military or naval forces of the United States, Himits the defenses 
which may be interposed in such an action and excludes the defense of estoppel 
based upon reinstatement. 


Watson v. United States; C. C. A. 10, No. 229, Dec. 2, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation—Proceedings—Jurisdiction of Industrial Accident 
Board—Modification of award affirmed on appeal—Conversion into lump .sum 
settlement— 

The Industrial Accident Board of Montara, under provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act giving the Board continuing jurisdiction over its orders, deci- 
sions and awards and authority to convert a monthly payment award into a 
lump sum payment, had jurisdiction to change its award, so as to provide for a 
Iump sum settlement, after the award had been affirmed by the district court, 
and on appeal from the district court by the Supreme Court. 


Mulholland, State ex rel. v. District Court, etc., et al.; Montana Sup..Ct., No. 
6783, Nov. 17, 1930. 

Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act—Action to enjoin en- 
forcement of award—Admissibility of evidence other than that considered by 
deputy. commissioner— 

n proceedings under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act to enjoin the enforcement of an award on the ground that the complainant 
was not the-employer of the claimant and, therefore, was not liable for compen- 
sation, the district court, in determining such question, could consider evidence 
other than that presented to the deputy commissioner and was not required 
merely to determine whether the evidence before the deputy commissioner sup- 
ported the award, since the hearing before the deputy commissioner was not in 
the nature of a judicial proceeding before a court, and the due process clause of 
the Fifth Amendment entitled the complainant to a fair opportunity for the sub- 
mission of the question of his liability to a judicial] tribunal for determination 
upon ts own independent judgment as to both law and facts, and since the rela- 
tion of employer and employe was an essential jurisdictional fact in the absence 
of which the deputy commissioner had no jurisdiction to award compensation.— 
Crowell, Deputy Comr., et al., v. Benson. (C. C, A. 5.)—V U. S. Daily, 3140, 
Dec. 15, 1930. a 


Motor carriers—Certificates of public convenience and necessity—Extension of 
bus line— 

Where the transfer at the end of a bus line of the bus company’s passengers 
going to another city was unsatisfactory, annoying and inconvenient, the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission properly granted the company a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity for an extension of its line to such city—Okla- 
homa Union Railway Co. et al. v. State of Oklahoma et al. (Okla. Sup. Ct.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 3140, Dec. 15, 1930. 


' Patents 


Patents—Designs—Subject matter— 
Design patent may issue for a building—Ex parte Foshay and Magney. 
(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 8140, Dec. 15, 1930. 


. 


Patents—Designs—Joinder of inventions—Appeals— 

Where examiner required division in design application but held neither figure 
patentable, and on appeal Board finds one figure patentable, matter of division in 
view of amended Rule 41 will be referred to examiner for initial ruling.— 
BE npste Soeney and Magney. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 3140, 

ec. 15, § 


Patents—Design for building allowed— 

Patent Design 82492 to Foshay and Magney for Design for Building allowed.— 
Ex parte Foshay and Magney. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 3140, 
Dec. 15, 1930, 


Patents—Patentability—Change of material— 

Making an old form of golf tee of celluloid is not inventive when other similar 
tees have been made of celluloid and it is not apparent that advantages inhere 
only in tee of specified shape-——Ex parte Dunkelsberg. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 3140, Dec. 15, 1930. 


Patents—Golf tee claims refused— 
Patent 1781684 to Dunkelsberg for Golf Tee, claims 3, 4, 7, 8 and 9 of applica- 
fen refused.—Ex parte Dunkelsberg. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 3140, 
ec. 15, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Class of goods—Particular cases— 

Ice cream cones are goods of same descriptive properties as ginger snaps, 
lemon snaps and vanilla snaps.—National Biscuit Co. v. Sheridan, (C. C, P 
V U.S. Daily, 3141, Dec. 15, 1930. 


Trade marks—Registration— 

The mandate of the statute is compelling and the newcomer must be denied 
registration if his mark so nearly resembles the mark of the owner of a regis- 
tered or known trade mark as to lead to coffusion when used upon goods of the 
same descriptive properties.—National Biscuit Co. y. Sheridan. (C. C. P. A.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 3141, Dee. 15, 1930. \ 

Trade marks—Registration— 

A trade mark which cannot be defended in the common law is not entitled to 
registration, but this is not saying that all trade marks which can be defended in 
the common law, in view of the wording of the statute, are entitled to réegistra- 
tion.—National Biscuit Co. v. Sheridan. (C. C, P. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 3141, 
Dec. 15, 1980. { 

Trade marks—Jurisdiction of courts— 

_ In equity infringement cases, the question of use of trade mark is in issue; 
in Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, the right to register is the issue at 
bar.—National Biscuit Co. v. Sheridan. (C. C. P, A.)—V U. S. Daily, 3141, 
Dee. 15, 1930. 


Trade marks—Identity and similarjty—How determined— 

Applicant held not onins to registration of mark ‘American Beauty” on ice 
cream cones, because of likelihood of confusion, despite contention that, due to 
prior registrations of “American Beauty” for different food and grocery prod- 
ucts, present opposer in selecting same mark for. ginger snaps, etc., in this same 
food product field is limited in use and protection to narrow scope of goods on 
which it actually uses the mark, and that purchasers are cognizant of broad and 
extensive use of this mark and hence confusion is not probable by epplicants use 
of it on ice cream cones.—National Biscuit Co. v. dheridan. (Cc,.C. P. A 
V U.S. Daily, 8141, Dec. 15,:1930. 


Bus Line to Join 
Cities Sustained 


| 


Inconveniences of Transfer 
At Terminal Said to Jus- 

| tify Grant; Protest of 

| Railroad Overruled 

| State of Oklahoma: 

| Oklahoma City. 


UNION RaILwAY COMPANY 
ET AL. 


OKLAHOMA 


v. 

STATE OF OKLAHOMA AND 
YELLow Cas Transit COMPANY. 
Oklahoma Supreme Court. 

No. 19186. ; 

| Appeal from the Corporation Commission 

| of the State of Oklahoma. 

E. T. MILLER, CrucE & FRANKLIN and 
GRANT & GRANT for appellants; EveR« 
EST, VAUGHT & BREWER and E. S. Rat- 
LIFF for appellees. 

Opinion of the Court 

| Nov. 25, 1930 

| Ruirey, Judge—On June 10, 1927, the 

appellee, Yellow Cab Transit Company, 

a corporation, applied to the Corporation 

Commission of the State of Oklahoma for 

a certificate of public convenience and 

necessity to authorize it to operate a 

through motor bus system for transpor- 

tation of passengers between Oklahoma 

City and Tulsa, by way of Edmond, Ar- 

|cadia, Luther, Wellston, Warwick, Chan- 

| dler, Davenport, Stroud, Depew, Bristow, 
| Herburn, Kellyville and Sapulpa. At the 

jtime ‘of this application and for 15 

| months prior thereto the appellee Yellow 

Cab Transit Company had been lawfully 

operating. a motor bus service for pas- 

sengers between Oklahoma City and Sa- 
pulpa upon a route including the cities 

}and towns above mentioned, so that in 

|fact the application was simply one to 

jailow the) transportation company to 
carry its passengers on into the City of 

Tulsa, and to transport passengers from 

that city so as to avoid the transfer of 

such passengers at Sapulpa. 

The appellee, as petitioner for the cer- 
\tificate of convenience and necessity, 
| agreed to what is known as a “dead haul” 
| between Sapulpa and Tulsa. By that 
jterm it was meant that the applicant 
' would not be permitted to pick up local 
| passengers between Sapulpa and Tulsa. 

On Aug. 16, 1927, after a hearing, the 
|Commission granted, by its order, the 
| certificate as sought, and appellee, Yel- 
jlow Cab Transit Company, so extended 
| its transportation line from Oklahoma 
| 


| 





City to Tulsa. 

| Order Presumed Valid 

| The Oklahoma Railway Company oper- 
{ates hourly interurban service between 
|Sapulpa and Tulsa. The Union Trans- 
| portation Company operates a bus line 
| between said cities and the St. L. & S. F. 
| Ry. Co. operates its train service con- 
| sisting of from six to seven daily passen- 
ger trains between Sapulpa and Tulsa, 
|and from four to five trains between Sa- 
|pulpa and Oklahoma City. These com- 
| peting transportation companies consti- 
tute the dppellants. They say in their 
brief that all of their assignments of 
error are leveled at the sufficiency of the 
evidence supporting the finding of con- 
| venienen and necessity as prayed for and 
granted appellees. 

| The order of the Commission is prima 
|facie just, reasonable and correct, and 
| where the evidence supports such order 
| this court will not disturb it. Section 
| 22, Art. 9, Constitution; A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
1Co, v. State, 23 Okla. 210; C. R. I. & P. 
|v. State, 24 Okla. 370; C. R. I. & P. v. 
| State, 123 Okla. 31. 

| . The authority by which the Commis- 
| Sion acted is contained in the Motor Ve- 
|hicle Act, Ch. 113, p. 118, S. L. 1923. 
| See also: Ex parte Tindall, 102 Okla. 192, 
| wherein the act was sustained. 


{ Decisions concerning a finding of con- 
| venience and necessity as a prerequisite 
|to service by a public utility are found 

in C. R. I. & P, Ry. Co. v. State, 123 
| Okla. 190, and C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., v. 
| State, 126 Okla. 48. 


In the last above cited case it was held: 

“Where the existence of public con- 
| venience and necessity is a prerequisite 
to the authorization of a motor carrier 
to furnish services as required by Sec- 
tion 4, Ch. 118, S. L. of Okla. 1923, the 
word ‘necessity’ means a public need, 
without which the public is inconven- 
| ienced to the extent of being handicapped 
'in the pursuit of business or wholesome 
|pleasure, or both—without which the 
{people generally of the community are 
| denied, to their detriment, that, which is 
enjoyed by other people generally, sim- 
ilarly situated.” 

Facilities Claimed Adequate 


| The appellants contending that the evi- 
|aence was insufficient to warrant a find- 
ling of necessity point out that their fa- 
|cilities were adequate without the ad- 
| dition of the service as sought to be ex- 
‘tended by appellee, but as stated in Pe- 
| tersburg H. & C. P. Ry. Co. v. Common- 
| wealth, 146 S. E. 292 (Va.): j 
“The ability to carry in some manner 
|all who apply for passage is not neces- 
| sarily the touchstone. It was pointed 
| out in the International Bus Corporation 
Case that it is sufficient if there is pub- 
|lic demand for bus service in preference 
to other means of transportation. It was 
already easily possible to carry from 
Buffalo to Niagara Falls all who wished 
to go, and the controlling consideration 
was public preference for bus service. 
| When people generally wish to travel in 
| this way, they should be permitted to do 
| 80 and it is no sufficient answer to say 
| that other carriers, in other ways, stand 
| ready to give the necessary service.” 
| And it was therein further said: 
“Convenience and necessity, as those 
| words are used in the statute, carry with 
| them a certain elasticity of meaning, 
| which, in other circumstances, does not 
‘always attach. Silk is a necessary ar- 
| ticle of wearing apparel, although with 
cotton, linen and wool we can be taste- 
| fully and comfortably clothed. 
| “We have to concede that, in indus- 
trial development, the law of the sur- 
| vival of the fittest is not to be gainsaid., 
| Stage coaches and canals were in many 
|imstances a total loss, made so by rail- 
|roads, which in their turn clashed with 
interurban electric lines, and now both 
are facing the automobile in its varied 
forms. Booth’s Case, 10 Va. Law. Reg. 
(N. S.) 24, Should the time come when 
airplanes are preferred by a substan- 
tial part of the public this preference, in 
its turn, will have to be heeded, They, 
}too, will have then become a necessary 
public convenience not to be put aside 
because busses can carry all who wish to 
| go.” 
As stated in Bartonville Bus Line vy. 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 7.], a 





Based on Probable Trade Confusion) American Entry 


Registration Refused 


Cones in View of Similar Labels Previously \ 
Used on Related Products | | 


NATIONAL Biscuir COMPANY 


v. 
JOSEPH W. SHERIDAN. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Patent Appeal No. 2516. 
Appeal from decision of the Commis- 

sioner of Patents. Opposition No. 8331. 
Cc. A. Vitas, P. W.. Mosner, Pau A. 

Buiarr, and J. HAROLD KILCOYNE for 

appellant; EuGeNE E. STEVENS for 

appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 1, 1930 

BLAND, Judge.—Appellant has ap- 
pealed from the decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents dismissing an opposi- 
tion filed by appellant and holding that 
appellee was entitled to the registration 
of a trade mark for which he made appli- 
cation in the Patént Office. 

The opposition is based on the so-called 
“confusion in trade” clause of Section 5 
of the Trade Mark Act of 1905, on the 
ground that appellee’s proposed trade 
mark so nearly resembles the trade mark 
of appellant as to be likely to cause con- 
fusion and mistake in the mind of the 
public and to deceive purchasers as to 


the origin of the respective merchandise, | 
when applied to goods of the same gen- | 


eral class. 

The opposer, appellant, is a manufac- 
turer and distributor of bakery products 
throughout the entire United States and 
has been engaged in such business since 
1898, during all of which time it has used 
a2 trade mark consisting ‘of the words 
“American Beauty” associated with the 
representation of roses. Appellant regis- 
tered “American Beauty” under certifi- 
cate 92477 on July 8, 1913, in the United 
States Patent Office, and said registra- 
tion is still in forte and owned by it. 
Reasons for Dismissing 
Of Opposition Given 

Other registrations of “American 
Beauty,” associated with the representa- 
tion of roses, have been made by appel- 
lant for bakery products, which registra- 
tions were all made prior to the applica- 
tion of. appellee. Appellant used its trade 
mark on ice cream cones which it manu- 
fectured and sold before appellee’s use 
of his proposed trade mark. There is no 
claim that appellant sold ice cream cones 
at the time appellee adopted the mark. 
The merchandise upon which appellant 
now uses its trade mark most similar to 
the merchandise of appellee is ginger 
snaps, lemon snaps and vanilla snaps. 

The Commissioner dismissed the oppo- 


sition upon the theory that applicant’s | 


goods were not packaged or sold to the 
consumer in the same manner as the 
goods of opposer; that applicant’s goods 
were sold to the consumer as an ice 
cream cone into which, ordinarily, ice 


cream was placed and that the cone was | 


used incidentally with the ice cream, and 
that both cone and cream, when united, 
were sold to the ultimate consumer as an 
“ice cream cone,” while opposer’s goods, 
although served with ice cream, were 
separate from the same. The Commis- 
sioner furthermore was of the opinion 
that although the o 
that its goods are sold in small packages 
and cartons to druggists and dispensers 
of confections and ice cream, in the same 
manner as applicant’s products are sold, 
such purchasers as buy in this quantity 
would be of the class who would be less 
likely to be misled by the similarity of 
the marks upon the goods. : 

As an additional reason for dismissing 
the opposition it is stated by the Com- 
missioner that: 

“To the foregoing may be added the 
fact that these words, ‘American Beauty,’ 
and the representation of a rose, have 
been widely adopted in connection with 
trade marks used upon a very large va- 
riety of products and, in consequence, the 
public would be more inclined to dis- 
tinguish the goods of the opposer from 


those of applicant than if the mark had | 
not been used except upon the opposer’s | 


goods, 

“The conclusion in this case is reached 
not without difficulty, for the doctrine is 
well settled that any doubt must be re- 
solved against the newcomer, but as the 
marks are not identical, the goods are 
specifically quite different, and opposer’s 
mark is of a character widely used upon 
a large variety of goods, it is deemed 
there is no likelihood of confusion.” 

Tce cream cones and snaps are both 
bakery food products, and are composed 
in the main of the same ingredients. Both 
are, in the same markets, sold and eaten 
in connection with ice cream, and both 
gre similarly packaged for certain sales. 
In view of the decisions of this and other 
courts, we do not have the slightest doubt 
that the goods of the opposer and the 
goods of applicant are of the same de- 
scriptive properties, within the meaning 
of that term of the statute, and that, not- 
withstanding the fact that they differ in 
some respects in their characteristics and 
manner of sale, if identical trade marks 
or trade marks nearly resembling each 


other should be used on both goods, the | 


confusion, mistake or deception referred 
to in thé statute would be likely. Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers of California v. 
American Grocer Co., 17 C. C. P. A. 
(Patents) —, 40 F. (2d) 116; B. F. Good- 
rich Co. v. Hockmeyer, 17 C. C. P. A. 
(Patents) —, 40 F. (2d) 99; California 


Packing Ccrporation v. Tillman & Bendel, | 


Ine., 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) —, 40 F. 
(2d) 108; Heekin Co. v. Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills Co., 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 
—, 40 F. (2d) 119; Malone v. Horowitz, 
17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) —, 41 F. (2d) 
414; American Fruit Growers, Inc., v. 
Michigan Fruit Growers, Inc., 17 C. C. 
P. A. (Patents) —, 38 F. (2d) 696; Yale 
Eleetrie Corporation v. Robertson, 26 F. 
(2d) 972; 
Price-Booker Mfg. Co., 52 App. D. 
259, 285 Fed. 993. 

It is admitted that the trade marks are 
almost identical. The pictorial represen- 
tation of a cone in appellee’s mark is dis- 
claimed. In the one instance the mark 
consists of the words “American Beauty 
Rose,” associated with the representation 
of a rose, and in the other instance the 
mark consists of the words “Americai. 
Beauty” and a representation of roses, 


The issue here is plain. It must be re- | 


membered that the statute in part reads: 

* * * Provided, That trade marks which 
are identical with a registered or known 
trade mark owned and in use by another and 


appropriated to merchandise of the same} 


descriptive properties, or which so nearly 
resemble a registered or known trade mark 
owned and in use by another and appro- 
priated to merchandise of the same descrip- 
tive properties as to be likely to cause con- 


fusion or mistake in the mind of the public | 


or ta degeive purchasers shall not be regis- 
tered: * * * (Last italics ours.) 


The mandate of the statute is com-| 


+ yelling and the newcomer must be denied 
r rreaeen if his mark so nearly re- 


Brand for Ice Cream 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
} 
| 


sembles the mark of the owner of a reg- 
istered or known trade mark as to lead 
to confusion when used upon goods of the 
same descriptive properties. 

Appellee’s main argument here is to| 
| the effect that the doctrine laid down in; 
the cases of Pabst Brewing Co. v. Deca-; 
tur Brewing Co., 284 Fed. 110, and 
| France Milling Co. v. Washburn-Crosby 
|Co., Ine. 7 F. (2d) 304, is applicable to 
the issue at bar, and has pointed out 22) 
registrations of the words “American | 
Beauty” for different food and gtocery 
products, some of which.registrations 
were said to be made prior to the regis- 
tration of appellant and several of which 
registrations preceded the first use by | 
appellant. 





These registrations were neither intro- | 
duced in evidence nor submitted to this | 
court, but are only named in the answer | 
to the notice of opposition. In view of | 
our conclusions, we do not deem it neces- | 
sary to determine whether, strictly | 
speaking, they are before us for consid- 
eration. Since the Commissioner based 
his decision, in part, upon this phase of 
the case, we think it advisable to restate | 
this cotrt’s position in respect thereto. | 

It is contended by appellee that since | 
the National Biscuit Company, appellant, 
in selecting the trade mark “American 


had been entered by others using the 
trade mark “American Beauty,” it is lim- 
ited in the use of its trade mark and in 
the protection afforded for it to the 
narrow scope of the goods upon which 
it actually uses it, and that in determin- 
ing whether or not there is a likelihood 
of confusion this court and the Patent 
Office must take into consideration the 
fact that purchasers are cognizant of the 
extensive and broad use of the trade 
mark “American Beauty,” and that in| 
on an instance confusion is not prob- | 
able. 


Without questioning in the least the} 
correctness of the doctrine laid down in! 
the two cases last cited, when applied in 
cases like those before the Circuit Courts 





Beauty,” entered a field which already | 


Into World Court 


\Deeclares That Tribunal Is | 


An Agency of League of 
Nations; This Country 
Not Protected, He Asserts 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
all League members, but the people ve- 
toed that at the polls. Both President 
Harding and President Coolidge believed 
adherence to this Court should be on a 
basis of equality with other nations. 
When the League refused to accept the 
fifth reservation, Mr. Coolidge said: “I 
do not intend to ask the Senate to mod- 
ify its position. * * * Unless the require- 


|ments of the Senate resolution are met 


by other interested nations, I can see 
no prospect of this country’s adhering 


|to the Court.” 
The American people approved that Circuit, Elihu Root, of New York, W. |! 


statement. 
expressed disagreement. 


| Tributes to Services of Late Justices 
| Taft and Sanford at Court Memorial 


| 
| 


* 


| ‘ted by Attorney 
| 


In tribute to the memory of the late 
| Chief Justice, William Howard Taft, and 
, the late Associate Justice, Edward Terry 
| Sanford, members of the bar, upon the 
invitation of the = Solicitor eneral, 
room of the Supreme Court of the United 
| States, Dec. 13, to adopt memorial reso- 
|lutions which the Attorney General will 
|submit to the court for incorporation in 
| its official records. 
| The resolution for Mr. Taft, offered by 


| Andrew Squire, of Cleveland, Ohio, was | 


|supported in, addresses to the bar by 
|Circuit Judge Arthur C. Denison of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 


Thomas D. Thacher, met in the court- | 


Members of Bar Adopt Memorial Resolutions to Be Submit- 


General for Incor 


acter and colored his entire future ca- 
reer. He threw himself with ardor into 
jthe varied work of a Federal circuit 
| judge, which at that period required him 
|to sit in courts of first instance, at law 
|and in equity, and even on the criminal 
side, as well as to participate with his 
associates in the appellate work which 
the Evarts Act of 1890 devolved upon the 
newly created Circuit Courts of Appeals 
—a jurisdiction which in a large and im- 
|portant class of cases was final. 


| Position in 
| Federal Judiciary 
By his learning and industry, his keen 


No member of the Senate | Cabell Bruce, former Senator from Mary- |sensée of values, his broad human under- 
It remained |land, and William Marshall Bullitt, of |standing and his appreciation of the su- 


for Mr. Hoover to propose surrender. | Louisville, Ky., former Solicitor General. |preme importance of the administration 
He excuses this proposed surrender in|Chauncey G. Parker, of Washington, D.|of justice, Judge Taft soon established 


the name of peace. 
American people and many Senators and 
Congressmen are willing to close their 
eyes to all objections and dangers, be- 
cause of their hope that the court will 
maintain peace. League of Nations prop- 
agandists and followers of the interna- 
tional bankers have made them believe 
this League of Nations Court will pre- 
vent war. They hope this League of 
Nations Court is the international ma- 
chinery that will insure permanent peace. 
But let us examine this proposal. 

The greatest contribution the United 
States can make to world peace is, ‘first, 
to remain at peace itself, and second, to 
use its vast influence to keep other na- 
jtions at peace, The United States 
|covets no territory. Our people will 
jnot start war to secure trade in other 


form of government upon any people. | 
About the only causes for which the| 
; American people will fight are interfer- 


ence with the rights of our Government 


and its citizens within our own borders, | 


| or upon the high seas, and for the main- 
{tenance of human liberty under law. 


| ford, which was supported in addresses 
;by William L. Frierson, of Chattanooga, 
;Tenn., former Solicitor General, and 
‘Charles N. Burch, of Memphis, Tenn. 

As the meeting convened, Mr. Thacher 


Millions of the|C., offered the resolution for Mr. San- ja high reputation as one of the ablest 


be coger of the Federal judiciary. In 


the year 1896, Judge Taft in connection | 
Lawrence Max-- 


| With Judson Harmon, : \ 
well and others, reorganized the Cin- 
cinnati Law School, adopted the Sarvs 
an 


poration in Official | 
Records of Supreme Tribunal 


heee'net 


Chang 


| e Proposed 
Tn Judicial System 
Of West Virginia 
|Report of Spectal Comidlis 
tee Recommends Amend- 


ment of Entire Article of 
State Constitution 


* 


| 


| than his broad sympathy was his genial 
and rescuing sense of humor. Sentiment | 
balanced by humor produced in him a} 
rare aero judgment and added to | 
the hatin ofc. gramacter and intellect | article of the West Virginia Constitu- 
| personality. ,tion is proposed in the report recently 
| It is now resolved, that the Bar of the} filed with Gov. William C. Conley by 
oor a tae = heen: oe do | the commission appointed last year 
ereby recor eir high appreciation of | * Ttiae sont 
| the long record of devoted and effective pursuant to legislative authorization, ye 
| Service rendered by William Howard | Study the State Constitution and propose 


Taft to the people of the United States amendments thereto. 
in the many public employments to} The commission has recommended that 
which he was called and especially in the | the Supreme Court be given general su- 
exalted office of Chief Justice of the| pervision over all other courts and 
United States. ‘through rules regulate the procedure and 
Further resolved, that the Attorney | practice of such courts, and thereby min- 
General be asked to present these reso-|imize technicalities and expedite the 
lutions to the court and to request that | hearing of causes upon the merits, 


they be inscribed upon its permanent Th . 
: ; 7 e report also ineludes amendments 
records. And that the chairman of this lincreasing the minimum jurisdiction of 


meeting be requested to transmit @ Copy | the Supreme Court and the circuit courts 
of the resolutions to the family of the | py. noateie of courts would also be - 
Serie of the alae uote ote — the | changed, courts of limited jurisdiction in 
\bar in the great and irremediable loss | more densely populated sections takings: 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Dec. 13. 
The amendment of the entire judicial 


|parts of the world, or to enforce our! 


| announced that it had been suggested ‘case book method of teaching, 
that George W. ‘Wickersham, chairman |started it upon a career of enlarged ac- 
| of the National Commission on Law Ob- | tivity. 
servance and Enforcement, be elected |Dean, as well as lecturer on Real Prop- 
chairman of the session. Mr. Wicker-|erty law, and discharged the duties of 
sham took the chair of the Chief Justice | both those positions, until his resignation 
|to preside and Charles Elmore Cropley, \from the bench in 1900. : 
| clerk of the court, was designated sec-| When the termination of the war with 
| retary. | Spain left the United States with the 


Appreciation Expressed |responsibility for the future of the Phil- 


vis ippine Islands, President McKinley called 
On Behalf of Judiciary |upon Judge Taft to head a commission 
In offering his resolution, Mr. Squire 


of distinguished Americans to govern 
| characterized the late Chief Justice a& | 


‘those ‘islands. There was little in 
a man “beloved by every lawyer who 


He accepted the position of | 


|they have sustained. 


Late Justice Sanford’s 
Life Work Reviewed 


Resolved, that the members of the 
Bar of the Supreme Court desire to 
express their profound regret at the 
death of Edward Terry Sanford, late 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and to 
record their high appreciation of his life 
and character and of his conspicuous 
and faithful service to his country. He 
was born on July 23, 1865, in the State 
of Tennessee. He graduated from the 


ithe place of justices of the peace with 
|regard to civil matters. A new section‘ 
iwould provide for so-called municipal- 
{home rule, pwohibiting the passage of. 
‘special charter bills and providing for 
|the government of cities, towns and vil- 
lages and the limitation of all mpnicipal 
levies, by general law. 


| Executive Type of Budget 
The Commission has also recommended 
the executive type of budget. Another 
new section would prohibit the Legisla- 
ture from making appropriations to sec- 
| tarian schools, : 


|this assignment which appealed to a 
knew him and by all the people—a man/|Federal judge devoted to his judicial 


work and ardently believing that the ad- 
ministration of justice was the supreme 
jconcern of mankind. But the appoint- 


who thought not of riches, wealth or 
power, but of how he could best perform 
| the duties of the office he held.” 


relations of the Chief Justice with the 


Judge Denison recalled to the bar the|ment was tendered him by the President 
jas a call to public duty, and such an) 


University of Tennessee, and then en-| A limited short ballot would also be 
tered Harvard College, where he con-| provided by changes suggested in the 
tinued his studies; later on studying in| Constitution, the suggested amendment 
European universities and at the Har-| making provision that only the Governor, 
yard Law School. | Lieutenant Governor, Auditor and At- 

He became a member of the Bar of|torney General be elected by popular 


Federal judiciary, a “school of which he| appeal never was made to him in vain. 


the State of Tennessee, and practiced 


| vote, and that all other officers of the 


of Appeals in the trial of the so-called 
Blue Ribbon and Gold Medal cases, we|Court, without the power to protect our 
entirely different problem. Court, as was provided — — i 
ee . | vation, we are sowing the seeds of in- 
Decisions in Related | ternational trouble that may easily lead 
Cases Referred to | to war. 
In the equity cases cited the question: As to Immigration 

of use was involved. In this court the; Let me illustrate the danger of such 
right to register is the issue at bar. True| action. Take the immigration question. 
enough we have said, in substance, that | Suppose a nation proposes that all bars 
a trade mark which cannot be defended to imigration be abolished in all coun- 
|in the common law is not entitled to reg-| tries, and asks the Court to pass upon 
istration, but this is not saying that all|the question. We could object, and the 
trade marks which can be defended in| Court would answer our objections. If 
the common law, in view of the wording | it decided to pass on the question any- 
of the statute, are entitled to registra-| how, we could withdraw. Then we might 


If we enter the League of Nations | 


regard ourselves as confronted with an/own rights against interference by that | 


was a graduate.” He expressed the 

judges’ appreciation of Mr. Taft’s la- 

bors and sympathies in their behalf. 
Elihu Root detailed his first meeting 





j latter was Solicitor General and Mr. 
‘Root his adversary. The friendship that 
{began there, he said, developed into an 
affection throughout the years. 
To Mr. Taft Mr. Root ascribed three 
| distinguishing elements that governed 
his life. First was a deep sense of the 
| nature of government and the vital im- 


with Mr, Taft 40 years ago when the! 


| Subsequently, Mr. Taft. was appointed 
| first Civil Governor of the Islands, serv- 
ling in that capacity until Feb. 1, 1904, 
|when he was appointed Secretary of 
War in the Cabinet of President Roose- 
velt from which he resigned in June, 
1908, because of his impending nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, to which he was 
ielected in November of that year. — 

| Space is lacking here for an appraisal 
of the value of the distinguished public 
service rendered by Mr. Taft as Civil 
|Governor of the Philippines, as Secre- 





poser had shown} 


alifornia Packing Corp, v. | 
C. | 


(2d) 960, this court said: 

“This statute is plain and definite. If 
the mark which applicant seeks to regis- 
ter upon goods of the same descriptive 
properties is the same as an opposer’s 
registered | mark, then the applicant’s 
mark cannot be registered. It is unim- 
portant what rights others may have as 
against the opposer’s mark—the appli- 
cant has no right to assert them in such 


trade marks.” 


man & Bendel, Inc., supra, where the use 
of identical trade marks, “Del Monte,” 
was under consideration, this court said: 


it should be permitted to register its 
trade mark because it was the prior user 
on coffee as stated hereinbefore, appar- 


sion as to the registrability of its trade 
|mark in this action would be controlling 
of its right to use the name “Del Monte” 
on coffee. 


tion of the trade mark and not with its 
use of the same. As to whether appellee, 
in law, has the right to use the trade 
name “Del Monte” on coffee in containers 
of any description, or whether it has the 
right to use it in markets confined to the 
west coast or throughout the world, are 
questions not before us and are not de- 
cided. 

“We do decide that such a statement 
of facts is not shown here as would war- 
rant this court in saying that appellee 
was, entitled to the exclusive use of the 
words on eoffee, the right to such exclu- 
sive use being implied from the right to 
registration. The goods being of the 
same- descriptive properties, so that the 
registration of the proposed trade mark 
will lead to confusjon, the statute -re 


parties. (Note. Beech-Nut Co. v. Loril- 
tard Co., 273 U. S. 629, 47 S. Ct. 481, 
71 L, Ed. 810, was an action for infringe- 
;ment and not concerning registration.) 
\Italics quoted. 

“* * * In urging the registrability of 
appellee’s trade mark as against the 
identical mark of the opposer, it is, to 
say the least, not helpful for applicant 
to point out that others have used the 
same or a similar mark prior to opposer’s 
use of the same. Sharpe & Dohme v. 
Parke, Davis & Co. (Cust. & Pat. App.) 
37 F. (2d) 960. See, also, Del Monte 
Special Food Co. v. California Packing 
Corp. (C. C, A.) 84 F. (2d) 774. Thad- 
deus Davids Co, v. Davids, supra, is 
squarely in point hexe. 


Confusion in Trade 
Considered Likely 


In American Fruit Growers, Ince., v. 
Michigan Fruit Growers, supra, this 
court said: 

“Tt appears in the case at bar Yhat 
|appellee seeks to register its mark for 
juse on fresh and canned fruits. Appel- 
/lant’s mark is used on fresh fruits and 
vegetables. So far as we are aware, 
appellant was entitled to the registration 
of its mark for use on its products. If it 
was not, its mark ought not to have been 
registered; if it was inadvertently regis- 
tered, those injured by such registration 
have a statutory remedy—application for 
cancellation. Appellee, however, is not 
injured by the registration of appellant’s 
mark, and, while it nay be that appel- 
lant is not the originator of a representa- 
tion of, a goose for use in a trade mark, 
neither is appellee. Can it be said then 
that appellant is so narrowly restricted 
in the use of its mark that it is not en- 
titled to the protection afforded by the 
statute? ‘We think not. * * *” 

We conclude that ccnfusion would re- 
| sult on account of the similarity of the 
marks under the circumstances of this 
case, and that the opposition should have 
been sustained. The decision of the Com- 
| missioner of Patents is reversed. 





tion. In Sharp & Dohme v. Parke, Davis | 
& Co., 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) —, 37 F.| 


proceeding. The same principle would be | 
applicable to known owned unregistered | 


In Calfiornia Packing Corp. v. Till-| 


“Appellee argues at great length that | 


ently from the standpoint that our deci-| 


‘ . We are only concerned in this} 
action with appellee’s right of registra- | 


find ourselves in the position of having 
the League of Nations Court, of which 
we had been a member, making a deci- 
sion on the question of immigration 
which affects our national existence more 
than any other question at this time. 
Under the fifth reservation, if some na- 
|tion brought forth a proposal, and we 
objected, that would be the end of it. 
Under which arrangement do you think 
the future of America would be best pro- 
jtected? Under which arrangement would 
there be less likelihood of international 
‘complications which might lead to war? 
| Take the question of cancelling the 
war debts: If some nation proposed the 
Court should render an opinion on the 
question of the cancellation of all war 
debts, and the United States objected, 
and if the Court decided to consider the 
question anyhow, we could withdraw. If 
the Court decided the war debt should 
be canceled, and that is the sentiment of 
Europe generally today, we would find 
the League of Nations Court deciding all 
war debts should be cancelled, and the 
| United States would be pictured as leav- 
ing the Court because we feared the 
Court would cancel the debts. Under the 
fifth reservation, if such a proposal were 
made the United States could object and 
that would prevent the Court’s consid- 
eration of the proposal to cancel the war 
debts. Which arrangement do you think 
; would best protect American rights? 
; Under which plan would there be less 
| likelihood of international complications 
|that might lead to war? 

I have used these two illustrations 
because they are questions that are 
pressing and imminent in international 
j affairs at this time. Nobody can fore- 
|see what new questions may arise in 





the years that are ahead, but with the | 
| guarantees of protection afforded by the | 


\fifth reservation, at 


least the United 


States could protect its rights and fu- 


nations. Under the Root formula all it 
}could do would be protest, and if the 
| protest were overridden, it would mean 
| withdrawal from the League Court of 
which it had previously been a mem- 
|ber. This would inevitably lead to in- 
| ternational resentment and 
|for more probable than had we never 
; entered the League Court. 
Filibuster Not Intended 

This is the issue before the Senate 
| and the country. Newspaper reports to 
| the effect that there is practically no 
| opposition to the adoption of the Root 
formula for adherence to the League of 
{Nations Court are but a part of the 
| propaganda to discourage all opposition 
to the proposal. The truth is that the 
opposition to this proposal is far more 
formidable than was the opposition to 
| the Court in 1926. 
| There are at least 25 Senators now 
| opposed to adherence to the court under 
the Root formula. At least 12 or 15 
more Senators are in doubt as to the wis- 
|dom of surrendering the Swanson fifth 


1 


|reservation for the Root substitute. The | 


| Court enthusiasts voted cloture by a two- 
| thirds vote in 1926. They cannot do that 
|today. They haven’t sufficient votes. 
| We who are opposed to the President’s 
| proposal do not intend to try to prevent 
'a vote by filibustering, but we do in- 
{tend to insist upon full consideration 
of the proposed surrender of the power 
io protect American rights. We expect 
and believe the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations will hold full hearings, 
not only by hearing Secretary Stimson 
and Mr. Root, but also by hearing noted 
jurists and public men who understand 
| the real effect the Root formula will have. 
|We hope the Committee will call John 
| Bassett Moore, a great American inter- 
{national lawyer, who served on this Court, 
| lo explain his views of the Root formula. 
| Then we intend to have a full and free 
debate in the Senate at the close of which 
lt confidently believe more than one-third 
| of the Senate will support the Swanson 


| render. 


portance of a rule of right conduct;tary of War or as President of the 
|founded “on the Hamiltonian view of| United States. But it is peculiarly ap- 


duties and obligations of government.”| propriate to this occasion to note that 


Secondly was that judicial temperament | few Presidents, if any, have been called | 


| marked with the quality of consideration,|upon to appoint so large a number of 
| the willingness to listen patiently to both! Federal judges as he, and by none was 
| sides and to decide impartially. Lastly,|a higher standard of learning and per- 
|said Mr. Root, “a kindly and friendly |scnal character required in his nom- 
man,” “he really did love the people.” | inees. 

As a President and Chief Justice, W. Activities as 


| Cabell Bruce said Mr. Taft’s career of % " 
| accomplishment and fruitfulness was far | Executive Emphasized 5 
During his four years of the presi- 


| beyond the reach of ordinary careers. | 


| William Marshall Bullitt, declaring | dency, he selected five associate jus- | 


| that ‘pert#ips"the most striking opinions | tices and one Chief Justice of the Su- 
of Mr. Taft’s judicial career were those | preme Court of the United States. The 
affecting the relationships of capital arfd| choice of the Chief Justice gave him 
|labor, reviewed a few of his decisions| more anxious thought than any other. 
in that class of litigation involving strike | Departing from precedents, he nomi- 
injunctions and picketing. 


| Chief Justice Taft, Chauncey D. Parker| White, of Louisiana, who also was a 


| submitted his resolution for Justice San- |Democrat and a former Confederate ' 


}ford, urging its adoption in a eulogy | soldier. This nomination was promptly 
|of the friendliness of the late Justice,| confirmed by the Senate and met with 
jevident from his college days to his; Universal approval on the part of the 
| death, |bar and the people of the country. It 
| The Tennessee bar, Mr. Frierson|had been Mr. Taft’s greatest ambition 
stated, would hold Mr. Sanford in the| himself to become Chief Justice and in 
|same high esteem, knowing him as it! selecting Judge White for that position, 
|did, had he never been elevated to the|he was putting another man into the 
|bench. Coming to the bench, he said,| only post in the Government he had ever 
he brought with him abilities equal to| really yearned to fill. On June 21, 1921, 
its responsibilities. President Harding appointed Mr. Taft 

The son of a wealthy man, said the| Chief Justice to succeed Chief Justice 
| Chattanooga lawyer, he could not boast} White, who had died a month earlier, 
‘of the accomplishment of so many of,and on the retirement of Chief Justice 


‘ 
| 
| 


|the American great, that he had arisen| Taft himself, very shortly before his | 
: ' But, he con-|death, President Hoover, appointed as 
tinued, “h2 had equal obstacles to over-| his successor Charles Evans Hughes, | 
jcome in the seductive temptations of | whom President Taft had appointed an | 


from poverty to fame. 


a life of ease. The ability, firmness of | Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
|¢haracter and ambition he brought to. in 1910 (and who had resigned to accept 
ithe bar took him to a position of early|the Republican nomination for the presi- 
| leadership.” |dency in 1916). 
| His love of forensic contest, Mr: Frier-| Mr. Taft is the only American in our 
son explained, made him hesitate to ac-| history who was the head of two of 
cept a position on the bench, it being his | the three equal and coordinate branches 
jambition to hold the office of Solicitor! of our Government. But the bench was 

General and his fear that the dignity | his career of predilection and he brought 


| State would be appointed by the Gov- 


vi h hout the State 
eee and thrown : by and with the consent of the 


until the year 1907 when he became one) ernor, 
of the Assistant Attorneys General of | Semate. : 
the United States. After a year in| Another proposed amendment, accord- 
Washington, he accepted the office of! ing to the report, would practically pre- 
United States District Judge for the, vent the creation of new counties and 
Middle District of Tennessee. He served, | also permit legislation althorizing two 
as such district judge, for 15 years, with|or more counties to conselidate or to 
marked ability and with the love and/| select the same person to fill the same 
respect of the bar and community. He/ office in each of such counties, “It is 
gave much of his time to the cause| thought that great economy would be 
of education; was chairman of the board | secured if this provision were made ef- 
of trustees of the George Peabody Col-| fective and materially assist counties 
lege for Teachers; also trustee of the|now suffering from heavy tax burdens 
University of Tennessee. He was, at'in financing their absolute needs.” 

one time, president of the Alumni As-| A summary of the suggested amend- 
sociation of the University of Tennessee,| ments relating to taxation was pub- 


a ‘nated to the chief justiceship an associ- | 
| Following the addresses on behalf of;ate justice of the court, Edward D.| 


and, later, president of the Alumni As- 
sociation of Harvard College. : 

| In the year 1923, President Harding 
named him as Justice of the Supreme 
Court to fill the vacancy arising upon 
the resignation of Justice Pitney. _He 
served on this court with great distinc- 
tion from the time of his qualification 
|until his untimely death on Mar. 8, 1930, 
at the early age of 64. He had a per- 
sonality of unusual charm, and was a 
most gifted speaker. He was a lover 
lof literature and the arts; was widely 
read and deeply experienced in law and 
jurisprudence. He had ardent patriotism 
and a high sense of public duty. 

His work upon the Supreme Court 
was thorough, conscientious, and exact- 
ing, and had the high commendation of 
his associates and of the bar. His death 
lis his country’s loss, and is mourned 
iby the great circle of his friends and 
,associates both upon the bench and at 
ithe bar. 

Resolved also, that the Attorney Gen- 
eral be asked to present these resolu- 
{tions to the court and to request that 
they be inscribed upon its permanent 
records, and that the Chairman of this 
meeting be requested to transmit a copy 
of these resolutions to the family of the 
late Justice with an expression of our 
sincere sympathy in their bereavement. 


Navy Needs More Men, 
Admiral Says in Report 





[ Continued from Page 1.] 
|quences of a most serious nature,” 
| continues. 

An authorized summary of the report 
follows in full text: 

These “consequences” are a Navy not 
{properly manned and trained, and pro- 


he 


| lished in the issue of Dec. 6, 
| 


| Permit to Extend Bus Line 
To Join Cities Sustained 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
Eagle Motor Coach Line (Ill.), 157 N. E. 
| : 

| . “Phe object-and-purpose: of iting» 
| certificates of convenience and necessity 

| for the operation of motor bus lines is to 
| Subserve the convenience and necessities 
of the traveling public.” 


The Commission evidently took the 
view from the evidence contained in the 
record that the traveling public desired 
this extension of bus service from Sa 
| pulpa to. Tulsa, and that there was a need 
for it supported by the demand as ex- 
pressed by witnesses, and that upon the 
| whole the same was desirable on ac- 
}count of the otherwise required transfer 
at Sapulpa as applied to through passen- 
| gers. _ That transfer was unsatisfactory, 
annoying and inconvenient, 

From our review of the evidence it is 
our judgment that the order of the Cor— 
poration Commission should not be dis- ” 
turbed by this court, consequently the 
| order is sustained. 
|__ Mason, C. J.; Lesrer, V. C. J.; Hunt, 

HEFNER, CULLISON, SWINDALL and AN- 
DREWS, JJ., concur. 


CLARK, J., absent, not participating. 





Application for Patent 
_ On Building Design Upheld 
[Continued from Page 6.] 


| turned so that a divisional application 
| might be filed, 


i , c 1 ; |ture interest without offense to other'| 
quires that registration be denied, irre-| 


spective of other legal rights between the | 


make war} 


of the bench would affect his friend- 
ships. “When all is said and done,” 
concluded Mr. Frierson, “he was a 
learned and just judge. 


Impartial Kindness of 
| Justice Sanford Recalled 


Justice Sanford’s conduct of his court, 
particularly in criminal cases, was 
praised by Charles N. Burch. His court, 
it was said, was conducted with dignity 
and decorum but with impartial kind- 
ness. This kindness showed itself in 
|his refusal to permit counsel to offend 
a witness and his solicitude for the con- 
fort of the litigants and the jury. 

After the addresses, Mr. Wickersham 
called for a vote upon the resolutions, 
which were adopted without dissent. 

The full texts of the resolutions sub- 
mitted and adopted at the meeting fol- 
low: 

The members of the Bar of the Su- 
preme Court here assembled have met 

. to express their profound regret at the 


death of William Howard Taft, tenth | 


{Chief Justice of the United States, and 
to record their high appreciation of his 
conspicuous faithful and devoted service 
to his country. They have adopted the 
following minute; 

William Howard Taft was born in the 
| City of Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 15, 1857. 
He was graduated with distinction at 
| Yale University in 1878 and at the Cin- 
;eimmati Law School in 1880. He was 
called to public service within a year 
|after his admission to the bar, first as 
| Assistant Prosecuting Attorney at Ham- 
ilton County, Ohio, and then as Assist- 
ant County Solicitor. Im 1887 he was 
appointed by Governor Foraker to suc- 
ceed Hon. Judson Harmon as judge of 
the Superior Court of Cincinnati. Three 
|years later, in 1890, he was appointed 
{by President Harrison Solicitor General 
| of the United States. 
| After two years’ service in that of- 
| fice, he was appointed Circuit Judge of 
the United States for the Sixth Judicial 
|Cireuit. His three years’ service in the 
|Ghio State Court had given Mr. Taft 


jnot only an insight into the interest and | 
I }importance of the judicial office, but had | 
}reservation rather than the Root sur-|awakened in him a love of the judicial|of his condemnation of dishonesty or |occupation, not now gai 


function which deeply marked his char- 


to the office of Chief Justice devotion | 
'to and enthusiasm in its work as well 
jas the experience of his long useful 
'and varied life in the public service. | 
| Aside from his strictly judicial work, the 
‘two outstanding events in the history 
of the court during his incumbency are 
(1) the passage of the act which greatly 
llimited the number of appeals as of 
right to the Supreme Court from the 
| final decisions of the Circuit Courts of 
Appeals, substituting for the right of 
|appeal a discretionary power of review 
| by writ of certiorari and (2) the enact- 
ment by Congress of a law authorizing 
{the construction of a building in which 
{to house the court and its offices, and 
‘the passage of appropriations adequate | 
or the construction of a dignified and 
beautiful structure, the selection of a site 
and the preparation and approval of 
the plans for the building. 


Reference Made to 


| Personal Qualities 

To the securing of both of these meas, 
|urés and the planning of the new court 
| building, the Chief Justice devoted much 
|thought and energy, appearing in per- 
| son before the appropriate Congressiona! 
| Committees to fully present all the rea-| 
|sons which had made him an advocate 
|of these measures. His work on the} 
|court as reflected in his opinions speaks | 
'for itself. The number of opinions he| 
; wrote was surprisingly large and the 
| vigor, clarity and sureness. of touch| 
| which they express demonstrtae his un- | 
| questioned title to a place high in the 
|ranks of the leaders in the American 
jydiciary. 

This brief sketch of the Chief Justice | 
would be incomplete without an allusion 
to those personal qualities which en- | 
deared him to many people of high and 
‘low degree throughout the land. In the | 
truest sense of the word he was a great 
| humanitarian, feeling the keenest sense 
\of sympathy and interest in all that con- | 
jcerned men of all sorts and condition. 
| He truly loved his fellows. He had com- | 
passion even for the erring. He found | 
|something good in everybody, but no 
mere sentimentality ever clouded his | 
judgment or stayed the impetuous vigor | 


| 


| 


,mere pretense, Not less characteristic ; 


jcost of the 


jsels out of commission. 


‘enlisted personnel allowances to shi 
{in commission.” 


| legislation, 


longation of the possible conflict at an| The examiner’s subsequent actions 
expense “many times greater than the|denied patentability of the claim, and it 
larger complements herein} does not appear what his attitude is at 
asked.” f |the present time with respect to the 
To relieve the situation, Congress,| question of division. Applicant in his 
when appropriating for additional ships | brief asks us to rule in view of amended 
in the future, should authorize also nec-| Rule 41 that all three figures may be re- 
essary personnel for the new vessels. tained in the application, Since this 
Only by this method can personnel be! question is not involved in the appeal, it 
recruited and trained in appropriate num-|is believed the initial ruling thereon 
bers to meet the needs. ‘should be made by the examiner. 


Under the appropriation bill for the| acini : : 
fiscal year 1931, the Navy is ‘lowed | an of the examine ise: 


|84,500 men, but requires for ships now, 


in commission or to be commissioned 
95,247 men. This figure is exclusive 
of men needed for nucleus crews of ves- | 


Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Aviation activities of the Navy de- 
manding more officers and men each| 
year, and “it has been possible to fur- | 
nish officers and men for aviation only | 
by successively decreasing the officer and | 
al 4 watery of appenis in hen _ 
Asking temporar and promotion! trade mark cases ed in the Court © 

. iP araicel Pay, gad Dromotion | Customs and Patent Ar eals to and in- 
that “a 1908 pay seale is out of date | cluding Appeal No. 2117, was published 
in 1930.” Under the present system, |i® previous issues. The summary of ap- 
some junior officers receive more money | Peals filed subsequently follows: 
than their superiors and seniors. _No. 2918. In the matter of the applica~ 

The housing situation is “satisfactory”|tion of Edwin L. Bruce Jr. Appeal frome 
in general, but is a question “of grave | Board of Appeals. Serial No, 259509, 
importance.” Barracks at Hampton|~*?°**- E . 
Rouds are in “deplorable condition”; at Ne 204%. J2, the, matter of the appligns 
Mare [sland conditions in the submarine | trom Commissioner of Patents. Serial Nog 
barracks were such that it was neces-|953914. Trade mark for hollow tile. 
sary to move men into destroyer hulks;/ wo 9990, In the matter of the applica= 
quarters. at Coco Solo are inadequate for |tion of The Brunswick-Balke Collender Go, 
the need of the station. | Appeal from Commissioner of Patents. Se- 
rial No. 277281. Trade mark for bowling 
| pins. 

No. 2921. In the matter of the applica. 
tion of The Nisley Shoe Co, Appeal from: 
Commissioner of Patents. Seria] No. 281516. 
Trade mark for shoes, hosiery and shoe 
polish. 


Special Army Enlistments 
Proposed for Unemployed | 


A bill (H. R. 15076) proposing to 
amend the National Defense Act by 
providing a special Aver Reserve of 
250,000 men for an enlistment term) 
not exceeding one year, has been intro- 
duced by Representative Celler (Dem.), 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Representative 
Celler said that the bill would give im- 
mediate employment to a quarter of a} 
million men, not skilled in any trade 
fully employed, | 
Fis and 45, | 


WANTED 

PATENT ATTORNEY with all-round 
experience U. S. practice; know 
technical French desirable. Exceptional 
position for earnest worker. Apply stat- | 
ing age, qualifications, experience ae ia 
salary expected. Emil Bénnelycke, McGilE | 
Building, Washington, D. C. * 





and between the ages o 
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ain Store Tax [Rule to Determine Taxability 
»plied to Utility Of Trust Estate Is Laid Down 


: Appliance Sales Power of Creator to Change Persons Who Would Receive 
a Benefits From Trust Is Held Not to Render Prop- 
' tenes geen erty Subject to Federal Estate Tax — 
‘Carolina Holds Franchise 


: "Tax Applies Merely to 
_ Public Service Activity 


State of North Carolina: 
Fs Raleigh, Dec. 13. 
-A_ public utility which sells gas and 
- electric appliances at its places of busi-| 
ness in several towns is subject to the! 
chain store tax of $50 a year on each 
store in excess of one, notwithstanding | 
the utility pays a franchise tax for the 
privilege of conducting its business, ac-) 
cording to an opinion by the Attorney 7 
General, Dennis G. Brummitt. Weak < Have, 7 


The opinion, which was_ written by!¢; it Court of Appeals, First Circuit. 
Assistant Attorney General Frank Nash, Grows No. To. 


was in response to an inquiry from the| Anpeal from the District Court for the | 
Commissioner of Revenue, A. J. Max-| District of Maine. | 
well, relating specifically to the Carolina! Before BINGHAM, ANDERSON and WIL-; 
Gas & Electric Co, which maintains a, gon, JJ. . 
store and office in each of the towns) ‘Opinion of the Court 
it serves and sells appliances. Nov. 26, 1930. 

“It. is contended,” the opinion said) Wourson, J—This is\anm action to re- 
“that these sales are merely incidental’ cover the sum of $5,173.69 of the Col- 


* 


he 
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Livestock Marketing at Public 


| ‘Toumnall of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Oo 
J 


Importers Denied* 
| Appeals Affecting» 


Dec.. 12, 1930 . 


Present: Presiding Judge William J- 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Leenroot, 

; ', Customs \ 

No. 3336. United States v. Wm. Golden- 
blum & Co, et al. : Machine Facey’ 
ters” braces, Argued by Mr. Ralph Folks for | 
appellant, and by Mr. Allan R. Brown for 
appellee. 

No. 3359. United States v. Bailey, Green 
& Elger. Clasps—Dress buttons. Argued 
by: Mr.. Ralph Folks’ for. appellant,.and by 


Stockyards - Under Supervision Marking of Goods 


- 


More Tham 100 Million Domestic Animals Shipped Each |(Cystoms Court Upholds Col- 


Year, Agricultural Specialist Says lectors in Assessing Penal- 


ties for Insufficient Indi- 
eation of Origin 


Boston, Mass—Where the creator of a | decietame of the Supreme Court herein- 
trust dies, the test in — determining!after cited, the provisions of subdivision 
whether the property im the trust is!(d) of section 302 should: not be. con- 
subject to the Federal estate tax is|strued.to apply to the trust created by 
whether or not the creator reserved any|the decedent, and if subdivisions (d) and 
of the economic benefits, the Circuit|(h) were held to apply, the result would | 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit|be so arbitrary and'capricious as to ren- 
has held. der this part of the statute unconstitu- 
The ss a aware of se eps tional. 

reserved the right to aid or substitute 
beneficiaries other than herself did not Absolute Transfer 

Not Subject to Tax 


render the property. in the trust sub- 
ject to tax, the opinion ruled. At the outset it is agreed that the tax 
here assessed is an estate or transfer tax 

and not a succession tax; that is, it is: 
jan, excise tax on the right to transfer 
|property to another at death and not on 
\the right to receive it by the. beneficiary. 
|Knowiton v. Moore, 178 U. S. 41, 56; 
Edwards v. Slocum, 264 U. S. 61; Salton- | 
stall v. Saltonstall, 276 U. S. 260. 
When a decedent prior to his death has | 
made an absolute transfer of his prop- 
erty in trust for the beneficiaries named, 
jeven though it does not become irrevoca- 
bly wested in the beneficiaries until the 
| death of the decedent, it is not subject to 


Topic V:' Domestic Markets 


In this sertes of articles preserting a topical survey of the Government are ° 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places ie the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Domestic Markets. 
By A. W. Miller 


for- children. Argued by Mr, Charles Chief, Packers and Stockyards Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, Department | 
|Lawrence, Assistant Attorney General, for of Agriculture . | 
wppetient, and submitted on brief by ap- ¥ f i | 
pellee. N CURRENT discussions relating to of ina manner that will prevent the | 
No. 3339. F. B. Vandegrift & Co. (G. < . spread of the disease. : 
W. Bernstein & Sons) v. United States. the heli of-xatious: WayReP It is often possible to trace diseased 
Legality reappraisement—Wool cloth sam- necessities, the orderly movement shipments to their point of origin. 
ee na bel Mt yeti ag of livestock from producer to consumer Thus State and local authorities are 
rence, Assistant iteraes General, for ap- | is of unusual interest. Each year aided in applying control and eradica- 
pellee. more than 100 million domestic animals tion measures, thereby preventing the 
Nos: 3378 and 33812. Uhited States v./| —principally hogs, cattle, and sheep— further movement of affected livestock. 
Vandegrift, and Vandegrift y. United States. | are shipped from the areas of produc- Thousands of cars used in the trans- 
Reappraisement of wool samples. Argued | tion to market. A. large part of this portation of livestock haye:been cleaned 
by Mr. Charles L. Lawrence, Assistant At- | huge stream of animals flows through and disinfected annually under Federal 
age me gS a rh tony dro, the great packing houses aid emerges supervision either to conform with 
Mr. J. Stuart Tompkims for the importer. g pac £ g ; ¢ Stat fi- 
Patent as fresh meat, eanned and cured prod- regulations or on request of State o 
27 nes x ucts, lard, margarine, fertilizer, and  cials or transportation companies. 
No. 2742. Bx parbe” Bamwed & Hortems | scones of other products and by-prod- Under the packers and stockyards act 
ucts. Considerable numbers of the Federal supervision of livestock mar- 
animals reaching market, however, are 


Reineck Motion of appellant for leave to file brief 

to the business of furnishing gas to!lector of Internal Revenue for the Dis-|8% estate or transfer tax: einecke v.!instanter granted. Iethg: axtende. gins to tip. busiunes 
reshipped to various parts of the coun- ‘practices of commission men, stock- 
try where feed is abundant for further 


consumers. This retail business, how-|trict of Maine, collected of the execu-|Northern Trust Co, 278 U. S. 3395; No. 2744. Ex parte Sydney I. Prescott 
ever, is in no sense incident to this|trices of the estate of the late Elizabeth|Nichols v. Coolidge, 274 U. _S. 531;/et al. Motion of appellant for leave to file yards companies, peckers; snd others 
public service, It is mot serving the'S {Jaynes as a Federal estate tax. The Saltonstall v. Saltonstall, 276 U. S§, 260. | supplemental brief granted. v it TC ’ d Pp s hed | if utes. and 
ublic in the sale of these -wares, but! oq vy the right of the; Amy act of Congress, therefore, under-! No. 2655. Heger Products Co. v. Polk | feeding, fattening, and finishing before concerned. cheawles, of TAS 
P : Ee eneearnet ner: Aecaory Tp oe itaking to impose an excise tax in the Miller Products Corp. Motion of appellant | slaughter. A small though important charges for services which the stock- 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to in-| part of the movement of livestock con- _ yards owners provide for shippers must 
sists also of animals for breeding pur- be filed with the Secretary of Agricul- 
poses, 


is conducting a business that is as dis-; ‘ and for addita l testi Oe 
tinetly private as that of any other mer-|cjude as a part of the gross estate of the | forum = _— —s wo Daag “ eee ae eee ere ane 

|decedent certain funds held by the de-| ty | absolutely r P | Kentucky Upholds Levy~— ture. Complaints involving os 

The orderly and economical handling charges, weighing, and related sub- 

of this constantly moving stream of 


chant in the towns concerned. 1 th 
“Nor does the fact that it pays a cedent and one Robert H. Gardiner under| death ee ae yin Ll 
a declaration of trust made May 16, 1911, DNC? eae... waeneuheinaneddl.| On Paintimg Contractors jects pees prompt —— by. the 
livestock has resulted from long expe- Federal supervisors a eae market. 
rience, combined . with attention and 


franchise tax for the privilege of con- 

ducting a public service corporation in|for the benefit of certain named bene- | much of the act n t 

any way affect this conclusion. The tax| ficiaries, viz., her two daughters. Nichols v~ Coolidge, supra, 242; Reinecke | c ett val: Miksa: es 

there is for the privilege of operating a! At the time the trust was created the|¥- Northern Trust Co. supra; Brushaber | “nr? Waa, te, 12. HE Packers and Stockyards Division 

public service utility, It is not, in any/fund amounted to $25,000. By reason of Y; Union Pac. R. R., 240 U.S. 1, 245) ; ee a study on the part of public agencies. Poles 5 aay 1 < inf ii 

sense, an occupation tax upon the pri-| additions thereto by the decedent, which, Tyler v- United States, 281 U.S. 497,| Am annual license tax imposed by @ For both economic and humane reasons settles many complaints which di y 

vate business which it conducts in con-| under the terms of the trust she reserved | °04- \city upon painting contractors is valid, | it js necessary: to provide suitabletrans- ter obtaining er ‘caaied mel 

nection with its public service, but which|the right to make at any time, the value) As to what constitutes a transfer of|the Court of Appeals of Kentucky has| portation, together with feed, water, “loses the facts from which a complaint 

constitutes no part of that public service|of the trust fund at the date of her| property in case of a declaration or con-|Just ruled in a case entitled Young V-| ang vest at proper intervals. The con- 27 0S¢ In other cases it institutes for- 

in such way that the prices charged by| death was $100,641.79. 'veyance in trust where the decedent has|City of Lexington. centration of large numbers of ani- cota oeetioes tice See 

in rai kK ck “ 2 ea i 
a ais teeta een a eral cases involving the oe = 
of infectious diseases and injurious the Secretary of Agriculture to fix 
| animal parasites. Hence, early in the 


it for these goods could be regulated by| reserved the right to control, revoke,| The exemption of persons having no 
rates and charges and to require the |customs officers reported, were not 
development of livestock markets there 


the State.” Provisions in alter. or modify the terms of the trust,|e™Ployes does not amount to an un- | 
‘has been the subject of consideration by | "¢@Sonable classification, the opinion | 
R A ; discontinuance of boycotting have been | marked to indicate the country of origin, 
ebates to djust arose need for ‘veterinary inspection carried inte the courts. An important |when imported. Judge Cline holds that 
for the disinfection of cars and equip- 


| t Declaration | 
| Frees the Supreme Court in the recent cases of | led. 
‘Tax Overassessments case involving the fixing of rates was |they are capable of being marked at the 
ment, dipping operations, and the use 


The declaration of trust provided that| Nichols v. Coolidge, supra; Saltonstall v. | 
the income of the trust fund should be| saitonstail, supra; Chase National Bank| donor or decedent has reserved to himself 
appealed by commission men to the |time of manufacture when pressed into 
of Uhlegisl ‘peedets wh tt mati United States Supreme Court which |tablet form. Protest of the importers 
hog-cholera serum. The procedure used 


|paid quarterly in equal shares to her two| 44 a1 y. United States, 278 U. S. 327;|control over the economic benefits or 
sustained the authority of the Secre- |against imposition of 10 per cent addi- 
in each case depends, of course, on the 


|daughters, and in case of the death of| Reinecke v. Northern Trust Co., supra;|enjoyment of the trust property. If the 
tary of Agriculture. tional duty is overruled. (Protest 
: A are cS | 328604-G-14716-27. 
result of inspection and whether ani- The official activities of the Packers - a 


\either before the termination of the trust, | May v. Heiner, 281 U. S., 238. |economic benefits passed under the trust 
and Stockyards Division are recorded = 


! 


‘New: York, Dec. 13.—Protest. of the 
S. S. Kresge Company against the col- 
lector’s assessment of 10 per cent addi- 
tional duty, under section 304, Tariff Act 
of 1922, on a shipment of sprinkling cans 
from Germany, is overruled in a decision 
just announced by the United States Cus- 
toms Court. The cans in question, upon 
entry through customs, were reported 
by the Government officials as not legally 
‘marked to indicate the country of origin. 
| The collector required each to be stamped 
\“Germany” under customs supervision, 
prior to releasing the merchandise. 


“Upon careful consideration of the 
record,” Judge Cline writes, ““we find 
nothing therein to overcome the pre- 
sumption of correctnéss attaching to the 
collector’s action, and the protest is 
therefore overruled.” (Protest 263344- 
G-42022-27.) 

_. Marking Insufficient 

In another decision, overruling a pro- 
test of J. E. Bernard & Co., of Chicago, 
|the Customs Court points out that Ham- 
"burg is not the capital city of Germany 
and that imp&rts from Germany stamped 
\“Hamburg” do not comply with the 
jmarking regulations of the tariff law. 
| The merchandise, the subject of this test 
case, consisted of machines, imported 
from Hamburg. They were marked 
“August Jung, Nickel, Hamburg.” This 
was held insufficient by the Chicago cus- 
toms authorities and additional duty of 
10 per cent was imposed, In addition, 
the importers were required to mark the 
|machines ““Made in Germany,” in white 
|paint, (Protest 326092-G-77148.) 
| Tablets imported. by the H. A. Metz 
|Laboratories, Inc., must be stamped 
|with the country of origin, the court 
|held. These tablets, packed in tubes, the 


Mr. Allan R, Brown for appellee, 


No. 3358. United States v. Frederick 
Warne & Co, Books of foreign imaeraWiee 


Hore HAyYNEES BRADY ET AL., 
EXECUTRICES, 














Awards just announced by the Bureau |the share of the income to which the de-! deed fro D 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of|ceased daughter was entitled should be Language of Cases jrecall, Ses Aa ae ten Gomaie ae nee 
claims of tax overassessments are sum-|paid to her issue, if any, and if no issue, | ods d Noted | As the court said in May v. Heiner 
marized as follows in full text: the entire income was to be paid to the| Relzed on Note |281 U. S. 238: “At the death [of the de- | 
Estate of Edward Hubbard | survivor. 


Estate of«Edward Hubbard, Mildred 


M. Hubbard, executrix, 


amount of $25,519.35. 


The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the nrovi- 
ct of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the | 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. | 


sions of section 301 (b), Revenue 


Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 
Estate of Edward W. Bok 


Estate of Edward W. Bok, Marie Lou- 
Philadelphia, 
An overassessment of income tax 
and interest, and an allowance for inter- 
est and court costs, in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1921 
$34,360.19; 


ise Bok et al., executors, 
Pa. 


and 1922: Overassessment, 


The declaration of trust further pro- 


Seattle, Wash.|Vided that at the end of 21 years after 
An overassessment of estate tax in fa-| 
vor of the taxpayer is determined in the | 


the death of the survivor of the two 


the principal of the trust fund was then 
to be distributed among such persons as 
would be entitled to receive it under the 
intestate laws of Maine as if the decedent 
had died intestate possessing it in her 
own right. 

The provisions of the declaration of 


as follows: 

“Said Elizabeth 8. Haynes shall have 
full power to make any additions to the 
trust property and to change and alter 
any or all of the trusts herein set forth, 
|to name any beneficiaries or other than 
|those above named except herself, 


daughters of the decent and a third per-| 
|son named in the declaration of trust, 


|trust which gave rise to this action réad| 


The Government in the instant case re- 
lies on language found in Knowlton v. 
|Moore, 178 U. S. 49, in “support of its| 
contention: “What it taxes is not the in- | 
terest to which some person succeeds on 
a death, but the interest which ceased by 
reason of the death”; and in Chase Na- 
tional Bank v, United States, supra: 
“The precise question presented is 
whether the termination by death of that} 


cedent] no interest im the property held 
under the trust deed passed from her to 
the living.” So in the case of the de- 
cedent 


thereto had been definitely fixed by the 


either directly or indirectly. 


Judgment for Plaintiffs 





power and the consequent passing to be| 
designated beneficiaries of all rights; 
under the policies freed of the possibility | 
of its exercise may be the legitimate} 
subject of a transfer tax”’; and also in| 
the same case: “The power to tax * * *| 


cannot be controlled by the mere. choj e4Sition of it so far as the beneficiaries ; 

7 were concerned, she could not restore to | 
herself any beneficial enjoyment of it. | 
She reserved no power of revocation as | 


of formalities which may attend 

\donor’s bestowal of benefits on another | 
at death, or of the particular methods by | 
which his purpose is effected, so long as 


For Amount of Tax Ordered 


The decedent, Elizabeth S, Haynes, by 
her declaration of trust expressly de- 
pryved herself of the enjoyment of all 
eConomic benefits im the trust estate. 

hile she might control the final dispo- 


in the first “two trusts” in the Reinecke 
case. Bath Sav. Institution y. Hathorn, 


in the instant case, the title | 


trust deed. She could not take it back, | 


mals are to be slaughtered at once or 
are to be reshipped for further feed- 
ing. 


| 
} 
~ 


** * 


INCE the principal areas of livestock 
* production imelude large groups of 
States, it is obvious that interstate 
transportation is involved to a very 
large extent. There has accordingly 
resulted Federal legislation such as 
livestock quarantine and transporta- 
tion laws and the packers and stock- 
| yards act. 
The administration of these laws is 
| vested in the Secretary of Agriculture, 
; Who is represented by a trained per- 
sonnel comprising the Packers and 
Stockyards Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. At the principal 
livestock markets, about 70 in number, 


in the annual report of the chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. The divi- 
sion also issues supplementary state- 
ments showing the action taken, each 
month, on warious dockets. For the 
protection of shippers, the various 
market agencies and dealers under 
Federal supervision are required to 
furnish bonds as evidence of ability to 
fulfill their financial obligations. The 
packers and stockyards act also gives 
the Secretary of Agriculture authority 
to audit the bodks and records of stock- 
yard companies, market agencies, and 
dealers. 

From the foregoing brief discussion 
the reader will note the underlying 
purposes of this important public ac- 
tivity: Competent veterinary inspec- 
tion insures against the spread of in- 


)9-1119. 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions of Tax Cases 


The Commissioner acquiesces in the 
following decisions of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals: 

Dill & Collins Co., 25449, 18-638. 

*Midland Valley Railroad Co., 
19-423. 

iTerminal 


25000, 


Railroad Association of St, 


| Louis, 26162, 28661, 17-1135. 


The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

tAutomatic Fire Alarm Co, of Delaware, 
10292, 13-1195. 

tAutomatie Fire Alarm Co. of New York, 


| 10292, 13-1195. 


§W. W. Carter Co., 689, 1-849. 


Grand Rapids National Bank, 21116, 


| whether by way of addition or substitu-|he retains control over those benefits 
tion, and to appoint another trustee or|with power to direct their future enjoy- 
other trustees at any time either by way|ment until his death.” 
of addition or substitution for the trustee; The language quoted, however, 
or trustees at any time acting. Any such|be taken in connection with the facts of 
conan. ovis a 2 geen pay shall | the case and the context immediately 
‘ with » made by her deed and shall take effect! precedi ollowing it. 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the| immediately upon the delivery thereof to| "Tire. Clase National Rane case involved 
Third Circuit issued pursuant to the opin-| anyone not herself who shall at the time| insurance policies made payable to the| 
jon rendered in the instant case, Bok v./be acting as a trustee hereunder, or if! wife of the insured, but under which the| 
McCaughn, Collector (42 Fed. (2d) 616).;she be the sole trustee upon her execu-| insured retained the right to change the 
Great Northern Paper Company tion thereof.” (Italics ours.) beneficiaries at will. The court held that 


Great Northern Paper Company, Mil- . : 3 
hnocket, Me. Secbcnatinene ‘of in. | Section of Reveune ee ae 7. — 
come and profits taxes in favor of the; 4c¢e Js Quoted iaune of hee pot theke enna vor | fits thereof irrevocably passed from the 
The declaration also contained other|his own benefit during his lifetime, which decedent ‘in 1911. “To hold that such 

| provisions as to the powers of the trus-| Subjected them to the control of the bank- | ney was subject to a transfer tax 
tees over the sale of securities and the|TUPtcy courts for the benefit of ereditors, | WOU amount to what the Supreme Court | 
investment of the trust fund, and for the|@2d_ under a local law they were in part| ae Serenns in the above-cited cases as an 
removal ‘or resignation of trustees and|Subject to the payment of his debts, he| tive = and capricious exercise of leg- 
the substitution of successors, which, | retained ae a ae over the disposi- | ** The tat ntsbiished by the Supreme 

sae s = saanoe iy | ti0I O s for 3 it, | . y ‘ 
12 (a) Fourth, Revenue Act of 1916: A. em ove, hes fo bearing on the issues in| 10" am — ee aia ae nae | Cones has been since followed in the Cir- 
R. R. 1082 (C. B, I-2, 98). Elizabeth S, Haynes died Feb, 2,|his own interest, that the termination of |°Uit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- ituti 

The overassessments for the years 1917| ;o52 BLh °.8. ) "ed. 23, | ach > enna it aaa te Kt ab |cuit in McCaughn vs Carnill, 43 Fed. (2d) in Mediterranean seas. 428 p. Boston,| Institution, 1929. 3 

Sud 1918 result from th ‘nw ;| 1925, having made but one alteration in| Su power 0 yt Drought about at| 69 “and in the District Court for the Dis-| Marshall Jones co., 1930. 30-29127 | Laird, John. . Knowledge, belief and | 

ae sult from the allowance of| tha terms of the trust to provide for an| his death “the completion of that shifting | ,*? ; Oo VIBE OnE SSE IC 57a | ‘ 4 341 illus.| opinion, (Century philosophy series, S. 
additional deductions for depreciation and| cntiye failure of issue of the economic benefits of property | ct of a Massachusetts in Erskine et al | Ballard, Colin R- Kitchener, | Bo_ooien| P.Lamprecht, ed.) 618 p.. N.Y. Century | 
for losses sustained durimg the taxable) Qo. on i 94|Which is the real subject of the tax.” | |", White, decided Oct. 1, 1930. lt hae ieee Gin po  Ocenest| co, 1980, a mo 30-29296 
years upon the final disposition of certain| _ S@Ction 302 of the Revenue Act of 1924) ; " | The judgment of the district court is | Best, Elsdon, 1856. | Whare binge Dro.|Leigh, Rufus W. Denial morphology and| are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
assets. Field investigations and confer. | Ans sas eee that— wiaeian Reservation of Bene fits |teversed and the case is remanded to that | — ¢reation, baptism, ee Se enh betrothal,| Pathology of prehistoric Guam. (Memoirs| sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
ences held in the Bureau disclosed that alue of the gross estate of the de- |court with directions to enter judgment &c.: contributed by members of Negati-| of Bernice P. Bishop museum, vol. xi, no.| sion of The, United States Daily. The 


shall b > including |S@td to Be Test to Appl a ‘ fs 
the deductions for losses were wader- ee ee eee bd curated yp Mey | Ppty 'for the plaintiffs for the amount of the Kahungunu tribe of North island of New| 3°) 19 p. Honolulu, Hawaii, 1929. 


employes are stationed, who inspect 
the livestock received and administer 
the various regulations. Any animals 
which are found to be infected with or 


jurious diseases; animals must be 
handled in a humane manner; and, 
finally, there is supervision over the 
business tramsactions for the benefit of 
exposed to a communicable disease the persons whose property or business 
must be properly treated or disposed _ is affected. 

In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Dec. 26, E. W. Sheets, Chief, Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, discusses how animal husbandry | 
research aids the livestock industry. 

Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Hutt Cattle Co,, 26433, 17-818, 
Hutt Contracting Co., 26433, 17-818. 
seepe Valley Railroad Co., 25000, 19< 


allowance, $9,342.65. 

}) Phe eaasmeaett and allowance re- 
sult from the judgment entered by the 
United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania in ac- 
cordance with the mandate of the United 


88 Me. 122; Keyes v. Carleton, 141 Mass. 
45, 49; Thurston, Pet’r., 154 Mass. 596; 
must 2nds v. Old Colony Trust Co., 195 Mass. 
575, 577. 

So far as any economic benefits of the 
trust estate were concerned, they passed 
to the trustees at the time of the execu- 
tion of the declaration of trust. The en- 
joyment of them may not have been defi- 
nitely settled on the beneficiaries until 
her death, and the beneficiaries may have | 
been subject to a succession tax, but the | 
right of enjoyment of any economic bene- 


a 


“Terminal Railroad Association of St, 
| Louis, 26161, 28661, 17-1135. 


2 


*Acquiescence relates to issues 
of decision. 

tAcquiescence relates to issues involving 
contributions to Y. M, C. A. and amortiza- 
jtion of discount on bonds. 
| tAcquiescence notice published in cumu- 
jlative Bulletin VIII-2, page 3, reealled. 


z pete sesame rere published in Cumue- 
ative Bulletin V-2, 1, recalled. 
New Books Received by | \|Acquiescence wélies peblleled Cumu- 
‘ |lative Bulletin VIII-2, page 20, recalled. 
Library of Congress f{Nonacquiescence relates to issue 1 of 
List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 


decision. 
**Nonacquiescéence does not relate to is- 
languages, official documemts and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


and 3 





taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1916, $859.93; 1917, $26,945.81; 1918, 
$2,039.86. 

The overassessment for the year 1916 
is caused by the allowance of an addi- 
tional deduction for taxes which was un- 
derstated in the tax return filed. Section 





|sues involving contributions to Y. M. C. A, 
jand amortization of discount on bonds, 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents descridved under this headiig 


| edaeie: Mrs. Isabel W. (Perkins). Yacht! neering papers, no. 72.) 11 p. Lond., 


30-16514 


stated and that the amounts claimed in|property, real or personal, 
the tax returns for depreciation were in-|tangible, wherever situated. 


adequate. 


Regulations 33 (Revised), 143, 


172. 
Estate of Frederick D. Fricke 


Estate of Frederick D. Fricke, William 
D. Fricke et al., executors, Woodhaven, 
An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined in 


i 


the amount of $72,858.08. 
Of 


tax return. 
70. 


The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $470.65 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- | 
ciency in tax, since the determination of 
an oOverassessment results in a propor- 


tionate reduction of the interest. 


North Dakota Land Tax 


Becomes Lien on Dee. 31 | 


State of North Dako‘a: 
Bismarck, Dee. 13. 


Real estate taxes become a lien on; 
ec. 31 of the year for which they are 
evied, the Attorney General of North 
akota, James Morris, has ruled. The! 


Sections 12 (a) Second, Reve- | 
nue Act of 1916, and 234 (a) (4) and (7), 
Revenue Act of 1918; articles 147 and 
159, as amended by T. D. 2754 (Treasury 
Decisions, Internal Revenue, Volume 20), 
as 
amended by T. D. 3206 (C. B. 5, 142), 161 
and 561, Regulations 45; Appeal of Dil- 
ling Cotton Mills, 2 B. T. A. 127; Monroe 
Cotton Mills v. Commissioner, 6 B. T. A. 


the overassessment $72,287.43 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301 (b), Reve-! 
nue Act of 1926, reprzseisting the amount | 
of State inheritance taxes paid subse- 
quent to the filing of the Federal estate 
Article 9 (a), Regulations |. 


tangible or in- 
| (d) To the extent of apy interest therein 


lof which the decedent has at any time made 
a transfer, or with respect to which he has 
at any time created a trust, where the en- 
|joyment thereof was subject at the date of 
his death to any change through the exer- 
cise of a power, either by the. decedent 
alone or in conjunction with any person, 
to alter, amend or revoke, or where the de- 
cedent relinquished any such power in con- 
templation of his death, except in case of a 
jbona fide sale for a fair consideration in 
money or money's worth; * * * 

(h) Subdivisions (b), €e), (d), (e), (f) 
land (g) of this section shall apply to the 
transfers, trusts, estates, 
powers and relinquishment of powers, as 
‘severally enumerated and described therein, 
whether made, created, arising, existing, 


jenactment of this act. 


included in the gross estate of the de- 
cedent; but it is urged that, under the 


| SYLLABI are printed so that they can 


Estate tax—Gross estate—Transfers intended to take effect at or after death— 
Power of donor to substitute or add beneficiaries other than herself— 

The creator of a trust reserved full power to make any additions to, the trust | 
property and to chatige and alter any or all of the trusts, to name any’ beneficia- | 
ries other than those first named except herself, whether by way of addition 
or substitution, and to appoint another trustee or other trustees at any time 
either by way of addition or substitution; held that such reservations did not 
render the property in the trust subject to the Federal estate tax.—Brady vy. 
(C. C.A.1.)—V U. S. Daily, 3142, Dee. 15, 1930, 


Ham. 


tate Zand Department had become pos- 


sessed of a number of tracts of land 
through mortgage foreclosure and de- 
sired to know when the State became | 


liable for taxes thereon. 
“Under section 175 


exempt from taxation,” the 


of the Constitu- | 
tion, property of the State is absolutely 
Attorney | 
General pointed out. “It is my opinion,”| 


V U. S. Daily, 3142, Dee. 15, 1930, 


he said, “that this exemption extends to 


property which the State 


date of assessment) and prior to Dec, 3 
(the date when taxes become a lien).” 


acquires | 
through foreclosure of mortgages given 
to your department even though the year | 
of redemption expires after Apr. 1 (the 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Dee, 13. 


interests, rights, | 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Estate tax—Gross estate—Transfers intended to take effect at or after death— 
Reservation of economic benefits is test— 

The test in determining whether the creator of a trust operated as a transfer 
| to take effect at or after death is whether the donor or decedent has reserved 
to himself control over the economic benefits or enjoyment of the trust 
if the economic benefits passed under the trust deed from the decedent’s control 
beyond recall, there can be no transfer 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
1| or employe of the Bureau of Internal R br : 
| of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


The test above suggested in the Chase} 
| National Bank case is more clearly laid 
,down in the case immediately following 
\it, Reinecke v. Trust Co., 278 U. S, 339, 
jthe same judge writing the opinion in 
|both cases, in which the court said, on 
(page 346 of the opinion: 
lreserved powers of management of the 
jtwusts save to decedent any control over 
| the economic benefits or the enjoyment 
|of the property. He would equally have 
|reserved all of these powers and others 
jhad he made himself the trustee, but the 
|transfer would not for that reason have 
|been incomplete. The shifting of the 
jeconomic interest in the trust property 
iwhich was the subject of the tax was 
|thus complete as soon as the trust was 
made. His power to recall the property 


'then ceased and.as the trust were not 


By the terms of section 302 (d) and,;made in contemplation of death, the re-|°- 
(h) the trust fund created by the de-|served powers do not serve to distinguish | ) 
cedent might seem to have been properly| ther: from any other gift inter vivos not usal to review may be held to warrant 


subject to the tax.” 
| The test, therefore, is whether the 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
> 


roperty; 


tax.—Brady v. Ham. (C. C. A, 1)— 


“Nor did the} 


|rights. 


tax in question, 
Opinion Concurring With 
Majority Presented 


ANDERSON, J, (coneurring).—In Judge 
Wilson’s opinion it is stated: 

“The test, therefore, is whether the 
donor or decedent has reserved to him- 
| self control over the economic benefits or 
enjoyment of trust property, If the eco- 
nomic benefits passed under the trust 


|recall, there can be. no transfer tax.” 


| This grounds the power to tax on bene- 


\ficial interest. Im Hill v, Commissioner, 
38 Fed. (2d) 165, 168, and in Pope v. 
Commissioner, 39 Fed. (2d) 420, 424, I 
unsuccessfully urged, as controlling, the 





|exercised or relinquishd before or after the|and of control over it for his own benefit. S4™€e principle on my brethren, and wrote | 


| dissents, The Supreme Court, in 281 U. 
761, denied certiorari in the Hill case. 
f and in so far (if at all) as such re- 


an interference of approval of the major- 
lity views in that case, my dissent is held 
|Wrong. But, in the absence of explicit 
| holding by that court that beneficial in- 
| terest is not, in general, the test of taxa- 
bility, I concur in reversing the decision 
below. 

My doubt as to the ultimate holding of 
the Supreme Court is increased by the 
|expressions of that court in Tyler v. 
United States, 281 WU. §S. 497, In that 
case, it was ruled that property held by 
husband and wife by an estate in’ the 
entirety was taxable as.a part of the de- 
ceased husband’s estate. The basis of 


|the holding was, that only the husband’s 
death gave the wife the power to hold 


the estate absolutely as her own, includ- 
ing the power of disposal; that his death 
was “‘the generating source” of important 
and definite accessions to her property 


\rights, 


So in the case at bar: The rights of 
the beneficiaries under the trust were, 
until Mrs, Haynes’ death, absolutely sub- 
ject to be changed or destroyed under the 
powex reserved by her. She could do 
practically anything with that trust fund 
except apply its economic benefits to hexr- 
self. Her death “ripened” their property 
281 U. S. 503. 

If the power to alter and divert, abso- 
lutely divorced from economic benefits to 
the holder of the power, is not taxable, 
our decision is right. But I record my 





evenne as a precedent in the disposition 


doubt as to what the Supreme Court will 
ultimately hold on that question, 


j|deed from the decedent’s control beyond | 


Zealand. (Dominion museum bull. no. 
13.) 72p. Wellington, W. A. G. Skinner, 
; 1929, 30-16516 
| Bridgett, Thomas E. Life and writings of 
; Blessed Thomas More, lord chancellor of 
j England and martyr under Henry viii. 
472 p,, illus. Lond., Burns, Oates & Wash-| 
; bourne, 1924. 30-29131 
| Briffault, Robert. Rational evolution. 302) 
p. N. Y.,, Macmillan co., 1930. 30-29276 
Burge, Hubert M., bp. of Oxford. Dis- | 
courses and letters, ed. by Lord Charn- 
| wood, 3022p. Wond., Chatto and Windus, 
1930, 30-29299 | 
Churchill, Winston L. 8S. A roving commis-| 
sion; my early life. 377 p,, illus. WN. Y..,| 
C. Scribner’s sons, 1930. 30-29271 | 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius. ... Speeches, with | 
English translation: Pro Publio Quinctio| 
—Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino—Pro Quinto | 
Roscio Comoedo—De lege agraria i., ii., 
iii, John H. Freese. (Loeb classical 
library. Latim authors.) 503 p. WN. Y.,| 
| G. P, Putnam’s sons, 1930. 8380-29142) 
| Coulter, John G. Old France; historic back-| 
| ground of France cf today. 597 p., illus. 
N. Y, G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1930. 
30-29274 
Duff, John W. Literary history of Rome 
in silver age, from Tiberius to Hadrian. 
(Library of literary history.) G74 p. 
Lond, E. Benn, 1930. 30-29143 
Fisher, Ronald A. Genetical theory of nat- 
ural selection. 272 p. Oxford, Claren- 
don press, 1930. 30-29177 
Frazer, Sir James George. Growth of Plato’s 
ideal theory. 114 p. Lond, Macmillan 
co., 1930, 30-29298 
Gibson, Walter B. Houdini’s escapes, pre- 
pared from Houdini’s private notebooks 
and memoranda. 4317 p,, illu. WN. Y.,, 
Harcourt, Brace & co., 1930, 3830-29110 
Grillo, Ernesto. Studies in modern ,Italian 
literature 256 p. Glasgow,’ Jackson, 
Wylie co, 1930. 30-29140 
Hartley, Mrs. Helene (Willey). Tests of 
| interpretative reading of poetry for teach- 
| 





ers of English. (Thesis (Ph, D.)—Colum- 
bia univ,, 1930.) 47 p. 
| college, Columbia univ., 1930. 30-29137 
Harwood, Harold M. Cynara: a play, by H. 
| M. Harwood amd R, Gore Browne. (Con- 
| temporary British dramatists, v.79.) 114 
| p. Lond, E. Benn, 1930, 30-29146 
| Hough, Lynn H. Personality and science. | 
| (Ayer lectures of Colgate-Rochester di- | 
| vVinity school, Rochester, N. Y.) 185 p.| 
N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. %30-29292 
Hubble, Edwin RP. . ., Distribution of lu- 
minosity in elliptical nebulae. (Contri-| 
butiors from Mount Wilson observatory, 
no, 398) 46 p. Chicago, 1930, 2%O0-29181 
| Karsavina, Tamara. Theatre street; remi-| 
niscences of . . . 341 p,, illus. Lond., W. | 
+ Heinemann, 1930. 30-29111 | 
j Lacey, Joseph M. . . . “Littoral drift along | 
north-east coast of Kent, and erosion of 
Beltinge Cliffs mear Herne Bay.” (CInsti- 
tution of civil engineers. Selected engi- 


N. Y.. Teachers 


{ 
| 





Y., | Metcalf, John C. 


| Petersen, Elmore. 


30-16545 | 

McConnell, Francis John, bp. The prophetic 
ministry. 308 p. N. Y., The Abingdon 
press, 1930. 30-29295 
McLarty, Mrs. Vivian (Kirkpatrick). Rela-| 
tions of Napoleon iii with England. (Ab- 
stract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of IIL, 
1930.) 7 p. Urbana, Ill, 1930. 30-29280 | 
Mann, Thomas. Sieben aufsatze von ....| 
ed, by Frederick L. Pfeiffer and Felix 
Wittmer. 204 p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, | 
1930. 30-29132 | 
Massingham, Harold J. Friend of Shelley; | 
memoir of Edward J. Trelawny. 367 p.| 
N. Y., D. Appleton, 1930. 30-29136 | 
Stream of English biog- | 
N. Y., Century co., 1930. 
30-29273 | 

Mukerji, Dham G. Disillusioned India. 224} 
p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1930. | 


30-29275 | 
Myers, Arthur W. ...Lawntennis. (Lons- 
dale library. vol. v.) 215 p., illus. Phil., | 
J. B. Lippincott co., 1930. 30-29112 | 
Newton, Alfred E. Tourist in spite of him- 
self. Limited ed, 262 p., illus. Boston, 
Little, Brown co., .1930. 3830-29130 
Pattee, Fred LL. New American literature, 
1890-1930, 507 p. N. Y., Century co., 
1930, 30-29135 
Pavry, Bapsy. Heroines of ancient Persia, 
illus. 111 p. Cambridge, Eng., Univ. 
press, 1930. 30-29141 
Scandinavia; reality, ad- 
venture, and faith. 22 p. Cleveland, O.,; 
Univ, travel league, 1930. 30-29129 
Pettit; Edisom. . . . Spectral energy-curve 
of sun-spots, by ... and Seth B. Nichol- 
son, (Contributions from Mount Wilson 
ebservatory. no. 397.) 10 p. Chicago,! 
1930. 30-29180 
Phelan, Macum. New handbook of all de-| 
nominations, rev., 6th ed, 314 p. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Cokesbury press, 1930. 
_ B0-29294 | 
Pollard, Marjorie. ... Learning to play 
field hockey. (Spalding’s “red cover” se- 
ries of athletic handbooks, no. 89 R.) 
N/ Y¥., American sports pub. co,, 
5 30-29108 
Ransom, John C. God without thunder, un-| 
orthodox defense of orthodoxy. 334 p.| 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace co., 1980. 30-29297 
Robinson, Frank B. The God nobody knows. 
213 p. Moscow, Id. Moscow pub. ¢o.,| 
1930, 39-29291 | 
Sanford, Roscoe F.... On radial velocity 
of R. Lyrae. (Contributions from Mount 
Wilson observatory. no, 34.) 8 p.  Chi- 
cago, 1980. 30-29178 | 
Smith, Herbert H. Invisible presence. 241 
p. N. ¥., W. Neale, 1980, 30-292938 
Stromberg, Gustaf. . .. Method for deter- 
mining distribution of stellar absolute 
magnitudes from distributions of angu- 
lar and limear peculiar velocities, ete. | 
(Contributions from Mount Wilson ob- 
servatory. nos. 395 and 396.) 16 p. 
Chicago, 1930. 3530-29179 





raphy. 360 p. 





Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
Arizona—Population Bull., lst Series, 15th 
Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, 
U, S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents, 
31-26150 
Indiana—Population Bull, Ist Series, 15th 
Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 
31-26151 
Michigan—Population Bull. lst Series, 15th 
Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 
31-26152 
Bull., Ist Series, 
15th Census ‘of U. &.: 1930. Bur. of 
Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. 31-2615 
Accredited Secondary Schools in U. S.—Of- 
fice of Edue. Bull, (1930) No. 24. U.S. 
Dept. of Interior. Price, 25 cents. 
(E25-194) 
Ann. Rept. of Fedl. Radio Comm., for 
. yr, ended Je. 30, 1930. Price, 10 cents. 
(27-27731) 
Ann. Rept. of Chief of Militia Bur. to Secy. 
of War. for f. vr. ended Je. 30. 1930. U. 
8S. Dept. of War. Price, 15 cents. 
(30-5138) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtazned by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 

Pa.—Rules and Regulations governing Port 
of Phila. Dept. of Wharves, Docks and 
Fassia, Richard: Weglein, Dir. Phila., 
1930, 

Mass.—Decisions of Supreme Judicial Court 
of Mass. Jan., 1929-Mar., 1929. . Vol. 266, 
Ethelbert V. Grabill, Reptr. Boston, 1930, 

Ariz—Rept. of Cases argued and deter- 
mined in Supreme Court from Jan. 17, 
1929-Oct. 21, 1929. Vol. 35. Alice M, 
Birdsall, Reptr. San Francisco, 1930. 

Mo.—Repts. of cases determined, by Su- 
preme Court between Oct. 3, ~-1928, and 
Mar, 2, 1929. Vol, 321. Perry S. Rader, 
Reptr. Columbia, 1930. : 

Va.—Budget 1930-1932. For period of 4 
months beginning Mar. 1 and ending Je, 
80, 1980, and each fiscal year of Biennium 
beginning July 1, 1930, and ending Je, 
80, 1982. Submitted to General Assembly 
of Va. By Harry F. Byrd, Gov. of Va. 
Jan. 8, 1930. Richmond, 1930. 

Va,—Rept. of Comr. and Bd. of Agriculture 
and Immigration for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 
1980, submitted to Gov. by W. W. Sproul, 
Pres. St. Bd. of Agriculture and Immigra- 
tion. G. W. Koiner, Comr. Richmond, 
1930, . 
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Kansas Workmen — 
Seek Revisions in 


| 


“Compensation Act 


' { 
Commissioner Confers With! 
Legislative Committee of 
Labor Unions in Regard | 


To Amendments 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Dec. 13. 

Certain amendments to the Kansas | 
Workmen’s Compensation law will be re- 
quested by representatives of the em- 
ployes, Compensation Commissioner G. | 
Clay Baker announced following a con-| 
ference with the legislative committee | 
appointed by labor unions to discuss pro- 
posed changes. 

The following changes were suggested, | 
Commissioner Baker announced: | 

1. Procedure: That section 20 of the} 
act (which section provides that pro- 
ceedings for compensation shall be main- 
tainable unless a written claim for com- | 
pensation shall be served upon the em- | 
ployer by delivering such written claim | 
to him or to his duly authorized agent, | 
.or by delivering such written claim to| 
him by registered mail within 90 days, | 
be amended.to provide that the demand | 
may be written or oral and the time 
within which same be made be six, 
months. 

2. Medical: The present act provides 
for a maximum of $200 for medical! 
treatment and hospitalization. The con-, 
sensus of opinion was that this should be ' 
revised so that there be no limitation as | 
to time or amount of expenditure except 
that the charges for medical treatment 
and hospitalization be subject to the ap- 
proval of the commissioner as to fair- 
ness and reasonableness. 

It is further the consensus that the , 
act should be changed so as to permit 
the employe to choose his own doctor, 
whereas the present provision is that 
the employer shall furnish the doctor 
except in case of dissatisfaction when 
the Commissioner may appoint the at- 
tending doctor. 

3. Dependency: 





i. That the act be 
amended so that a widow and children 
shall be conclusively presumed to be de- 
pendents. Under the present act a 
“widow and children are not conclusively | 
presumed to be dependents, but must 
make showing of dependency at the time 
of death. 1 

It is further the consensus that the 
dependency should be extended over a 
period of eight years—the time allowed ; 
in the act for total permanent disability , 
—and that the funeral expenses should 
be extended from $150 to $250. 

4. Compensation: It was the voted 
consensus of opinion that the percentage | 
of weekly compensation is too low under | 
the present act and that the maximum 
weekly payment of compensation is too 
low. 


Indiana Pension for Aged 
To Be Asked in Legislature | 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Dec. 13, 


A mandatory old age pension bill will 
be introduced into the Indiana Legisla- 
ture this session, according to a recent | 
oral statement by State Senator James | 
J. Nejdl. 

“This is a good year for social legis- | 
lation,” said Mr. Nejdl. “The unem-} 
ployment has directed the attention of | 
every citizen to the need for remedial | 
measures. But I will advocate an old | 
age pension bill on the ground of econ- | 
omy, which is the usual argument against | 
it. I am prepared to show that in one 
Indiana county teday there are 21 poor 
farm attendants caring for 22 indigent 
inmates,” 

Not all cconomic problems connected | 
with old age will be solved by an old} 
age pension bill, according to Mr. Nejdl. | 
There will always be, he stated, some 
aged poor people who are ill and will 
have to be institutionalized, but four or | 
five hospitals, he believes, will be suffi- 
cient, rather than one for each county. 


Oregon Holds Valued Policy 
Provision to Be Repealed 


State of Oregon: 

Salem, Dec. 13. 
The valued policy provision of the Ore- 
gon insurance law (section 6458), which 
was declared by the Oregon Supreme 
Court to be impliedly repealed in the | 
case of Sheridan v. Pacific States Fire | 
Insurance Co., 107 Oreg. 285, 212 P. 783, 
Was not reenacted by the last sentence 
of section 6386, which reads, “Nothing | 
herein contained shall be deemed to re- | 
peal or modify section 6458,” the State | 
Supreme Court has recently held in the | 
case of Haberly\v. Farmers Mutual Fire | 
Relief Association. 


: The court vited with approval 1 Lewis’ 
Sutherland Statutory Construction 573, 
where it is stated: 


“The mere reference to a repealed act ; 
or section as still in force, or the sup- 
position or assumption on the part of | 
the Legislature that such act or section | 
remains in force, does not affect the re- | 
peal or restore the law.” | 


Rehearing on Los Angeles | 
Utilities Rates Is Sought 


State of California: |! 
Sacramento, Dec. 13. 
The Los Angeles Gas and Electric | 
Corporation has filed a petition with the 
Railroad Commission asking a rehearing 
on the Commission’s recent order reduc- 
ing the rates of that utility approxi- 
mately $1,350,000 for gas service, and 
making permanent the temporary elec- 
tric rates heretofore fixed by the Com- 
mission for that company, and continu- 
ing in effect reductions of approximately 
$750,000 a year for the service of elec- 
tricity under those rates. (V U. S. Daily, | 
.2991:1.) | 
The company alleges in its petition | 
that the Commission erred in fixing the ! 
rate base for that company at $60,704,- 
000, and alleges that the fair value of | 
its properties and business is not less 
than $95,767,221. The petition also al- | 
leges that the rates fixed by the Com- | 
mission will fail to yield the company a| 
» fair return upon the fair value of its 
property devoted to public use by an 
pipunt in excess of $2,000,000 a year. 
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Output of Cement | = : 
Declines in Month| Increase in Rates on Natural Gas 


Authorized by Montana Commission 


Stocks Are Higher Than Last! 
Year, According to Bu- | 
reau of Mines 


Portland cement production and ship- | 
ments in November were decidedly below 


| the totals for November, 1929, and stocks 


were higher, according to the monthly 
report Dec. 13 by the Bureau of Mines. ! 
The full text of the report follows: 

The Portland cement industry in No-| 


| vember, 1930, produced 11,098,000 barrels, | 


shipped 8,784,000 barrels from the mills, 
and had in stock at the end of the month 
23,011,000 barrels. Production of Port- | 
land cement in November, 1930, showed 
a decrease of 21 per cent and shipments 
a decrease of 21.7 per cent, as compared 
with November, 1929. Portland cement 
stocks at the mills were 26.3 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 

_The statistics here presented are, com- 
piled from reports for November, re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Mines from all! 
manufacturing plants except two, for 
which estimates have been included’ in 


j lieu of actual returns. 


In the following statement of relation 
of production to capacity the total out- 
put of finished cement is compared with 
the estimated capacity of 165 plants both 
at the close of November, 1930, and of 
November, 1929. The estimates include 
increased capacity due to extensions’ and | 
improvements during the period. 

Month Year 
-. 66.6 66.8 

51.7 62.6 

5 64.2 

65.2 


65.6 


November, 1929 
November, 1930 
October, 1930 
September, 1930 
August, 1930 


Bankruptey Action 
Held Not to Affect 


Lien on Insurance 


Lack of Cash Surrender 
Value Bars Jurisdiction by 
Bankruptey Court, Ken- 
tucky Tribunal Holds 


Commonweaith of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Dec. 153. 


Valid.liens on life insurance policies 
without cash surrender value are not aif- 
fected in any manner by a bankruptcy 
proceeding of the insured, the Kentucky 


|Court of Appeals has recently held in 


the case of Mercer National Bank of 
Harrodsburg, Ky., et al. v. Charles B. 
White’s Executor et al. 

If the policies have a cash surrender 
value, although subject to a lien for an 
amount less than the cash value, they 
must be administered in the bankruptcy 
proceeding, the court said, but when! 
there is no cash surrender value, or it 
is Tess thafi the’ Tién against the policy 
the bankruptcy court does not 
jurisdiction. 

Effect of Discharge 

A discharge in bankruptcy, although 
extinguishing the personal liability of the 
bankrupt as to debts falling within the 
purview of the act and exempting his 
future acquisitions from subjection to 


’ 


have 


isucg debts, does not affect the lien on! 


an insurance contract created by a valid 
pledge, it was stated in the opinion. 

Mr. White had assigned all of his life 
msurance policies to certain creditors to 
secure a loan, the court explained, The 
policy in question was taken out solely 
for this purpose and when Mr. White 
was adjudged bankrupt it had no cash 
surrender value. 

The policy appears to have been re- 
tained by the assignees but Mr. White 
continued to pay the premiums. Latez 
he became ill and disability benefits were 
paid under the policy to the assignees. 
This suit was brought by Mr. White to 
recover the benefits thus collected and to 
cancel the pledge of the policy. 


| geological 


|approve the granting of the franchises.” 
| This was in Octobey, 1929. 
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Order Allowing Raise From 15 to 75 Cents Per 1,000 Cubic 
Feet Will Not Even Serve to Produce Fair Return on Invest- 
ment, State Agency Announces 


State of Montana: 
s Helena, Dec. 13. | 
An increase of natural gas rates for| 


| domestic service from 15 cents per thou-| December, 


sand cubic feet to 75 cents was author-| 
ized by the Public Service Commission in 


‘a recent order, and even the higher rate, 


the commission stated, will not produce | 
the allowed fair return of 8 per cent upon 
the valuation of $622,606 fixed by the, 
commission. 

The order was issued in the case of the 
Bowdoin Utilities Company and the rates 
apply to the cities of Glasgow and Malta 
and the town of Hinsdale. e 

The rate of 15 cents was established as 
an initial rate when natural gas service 
was first rendered in Malta in May, 1929, | 
and in Glasgow in July, 1929, according 
to the order, and resulted from competi- | 
tion between two companies seeking te 
serve the communities. In June, 1930, 
however, the competitive situation hav- 
ing been eliminated, a temporary rate of 
40 cents was authorized by the commis-! 
sion pending a hearing upon the reason-| 
ableness of the proposed 75-cent rate. 


Local Authorities 


Decide Entrance 

Only moter vehicie common carriers 
are required to secure certificates of pub- | 
lic convenience and necessity in Montana, 
the order of the commission stated, and | 
whether or not a gas or water utility 
may enter an incorporated city or iown 
is a matter that must be determined by 
the qualified electors of such city or town. 


. Telephone, telegraph, electric light and 


electric power utilities are not required | 
to secure local franchises. 

Although the City of Glasgow granted 
a franchise for gas service in 1923, noth- 
ing was done under it until 1929, when 
the franchise was assigned to the Mon- 
tana-Dakota Utilities Company, which} 
thereafter changed its name to Bowdoin 
Utilities Contpany. and which also re- 
ceived a franchise from the City of 
Malta. : 

This utility did not attempt its own de- 
velopment of the Bowdoin gas field, from 
which it proposed to draw its supply for | 
this territory, although a_ preliminary 
survey had been made by 
the financing company, the Minnesota 
Northern Power Company. The fineré 
ing company also employed a_ firm 
of drilling contractors to drill wells in 
the Baker gas field, and later made a 
contract with this firm to secure leases 
and permits and develop the Bowdoin 
field. While this work was in progress | 
a breach occurred between the drilling 


|firm and the financing company, result- 


ing in a severance of relations, with the 
gas field in. possession of the contractors, 
and the franchises in Glasgow and Malta 
the property of the utility without any 
developed source of supply. 

The contractors thereupon organized a, 
series of corporations—a _ distributing! 
company, a pipe line company, a develop- 
ment and producing company, and a hold- ! 
ing company—referred to in the com- 
mission’s order as the competing utility. 
This group applied to the cities of Glas- | 
gow and Malta for franchises, and under | 
the statute the question was submitted | 


{to the electorate at special elections in 


each of the cities. 

“Promises of competition and 15-cent | 
natural gas,” the commission order said, 
“led the citizens of these communities to | 


Both fran- 
chises called for the immediate installa- 
tion of natural gas systems, 

“In the meantime,” the order con- 
tinued. “the utility, to protect its fran- 
chise rights and to prevent the territory 
from being taken away from it, under- 
took to develop a natural gas supply of 
its own on the Bowdoin ges structure, 
and even before it had a foot of natural | 
gas available for distribution, commenced | 
to lay its transmission lines and distribut- | 
ing systems. This latter work had been 
actually begun several days prior to the 
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Automobile Fatalities Show Decline 
In Large Cities From Last Year’s Toll 


;tion of its own system and $254,117 paid 


The motor car death toll in 78 large 
American citigs for the four weeks end- 
ing Nov. 29, 1930, was 796, as compared 
with 839 killed during the same period 
of 1929, the Department of Commerce 
has just announced, : 

Most deaths from automobile accidents 
occurred within the limits of Jarge cities. 
The number of deaths in the year ending 
Nov. 29, 1930, in the 78 cities reporting | 
was 8,517, while during the year ending 
Nov. 30, 1929, the total number of per- 
sons killed was 8,528, according to the| 
announcement, which follows in full text: 

The Department of Commerce an-| 
nounces that during the four weeks end- 
ing Noy. 29, 1930, 78 large cities in the| 
United States reported 796 deaths from 
automobile accidents. This number (796) | 
compares with 839 deaths during the four 
weeks ending Nov. 30, 1929. Most of | 
these deaths were the result of accidents 

. + 
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the 52-week periods ending Nov. 
29, 1930, and Nov. 30, 1929, the totals 
for the 78 cities were, respectively, 8,519 
and 8,528, which indicate a recent rate 
of 24.7 per 100,000 population as against | 
an earlier rate of 25.2 or a decrease of 
2 per cent in the rate during the year. 
Three cities reported no deaths from 
automobile accidents for the last four 
weeks and the same number of cities re- 
ported no deaths from automobile aeci- 
dents for the corresponding period of 
1929. 
For the last four-week period reports | 


{as to whether deaths occurred from auto- 


mobile accidents within city limits or out- 


which occurred within the corporate lim- | 
its of the city, although some accidents 
occurred outside of the city limits. 

For com verison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city 
limits is desirable. Such figures are 
available for the four-week period end- 
ing Nov. 29, 1980, and for the corre- 
sponding four-week period of 1929 for! 
all of the 78 cities, the four-week figure | 
in 1930 being 662 as contrasted with 708 | 
for the corresponding four weeks in} 
1929. | 

Considering by four-week periods since | 
May, 1925, total deaths from automobile | 
accidents for 178 cities, regardless of| 
place of accident, the lowest total (346) | 
appears for the four-week period ending 
Mar. 27, 1926, and the highest (842) for} 
the four-week period ending Nov. 2. 1929. 
The numbers in the 73 periods of four 
weeks were as follows: 
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side were yeceived from all of the 78 
cities reporting. In these cities in this 
four-week period, the total number of 
deaths from automobile accidents was | 
796 but only 662 of these were due to 
accidents within city limits, 
Note.—The rates published in this 
summary are based upon midyear popu- 
lation estimates derived from the 1930 
census. Cities whose population was 
found to be less than was indicated by 
estimates heretofore used will therefore 
appear as having a higher death rate 
than usual, even though there may have | 


number of deaths. ' 


ing utility. 

“November and the greater part of 
1929, witnessed a race be- 
tween the two utilities to lay their trans- 
mission lines from the same field to the 
same cities, to install duplicate distribu- 
tion systems at Malta and Glasgow, and 
to acquire customers for their respective 
systems. Neither the inclemencies of 
Winter season nor darkness arrested 
their efforts—day and night shifts toiled 
in all sorts of Winter weather. 

“In the cities the potential customers 
were beleagured by representatives of 
both utilities striving earnestly to attach 
business. The initial rate for natural 
gas having been approved by the com- 
mission upon the same net basis—15 
cents per thousand cubic feet—it was 
necessary for. the competitors to offer 
other than rate inducemenis. 

“The practice of requiring customers 
to pay for service pipe from the property 
line to the premises served and for all 
household installations and appliances—a 
practice that has the approval of the 
commission—was utterly ignored. With- 
out exception, service pipe and house in- 
stallations were put in at the cost of the 
utilities and in a number of instances 
appliances, such as ranges and furnaces, 
were installed free to the consumer to 
get the business. 

‘The utility commenced furnishing nat- 
ural gas to consumers in Malta on the 
day preceding Thanksgiving end to cits- 
tomers in Glasgow en Dec. 2 Te nat- 


t 


24. 
ural gas supply was not sufficiest for 
their needs, and to guarantee against a 
failure of fuel the utility provided many 
of its customers with coal. 

“Inability to secure meters for 
services until after several months 
cperation Iced to the establishment of 
flat rate system based upon estimated 
consumption. ‘ 

“The precise time at which the com- 
peting utility actually began to furnish 
gas to Hinsdale and Glasgow is not in 
the record, but it seems clear that it was 
during the month of December. It never 
completed its pipe line to Malta, although 
it had installed a distribution system. 

“As a result of the low gas rate and 
the free concessions made, Glasgow be- 
came overnight a 100 per cent natural 
gas-serviced tow1; Hinsdale, 95 per cent, 
and Malta approximately 85 per cent. 
Subsequent events have caused these per- 
centages to be reduced. 


the 
of 


Competition Abosrbed 
By Merger Agreement 


“The battle waged between these utili- 
ties terminated on Mar. 1, 1930, when the 
competing utility passed out of the pic- 
ture through a consolidation effected by 
the financial backers of the ventures, 
leaving the utility in sole possession of 
the natural gas utility business in these 
cities. Shortly after the consolidation 
the utility filed the tariffs that are be- 
fore the ccmmission on this proceeding. 

The proposal to increase the rate from 
15 to 75 cents per thousand cubic feet 
of gas was protested by the communities 
affected. It was contended by some that 
the 15-cent yrate filed }v the utility in 
November, 1929, and approved by the 
commission as an initial rate, was volun- 
tarily established by the utility, and 
that upon the strength of it they were 


|induced to service their premises and to 


invest in gas ranges and furnaces. 

-“A utility has a right,” the commis- 
sion held in disposing of this contention, 
“to establish rates below the plane of just 
and reasonable rates for the purpose of 
promoting some policy of its ecwn, pro- 
vided, of course, that it does not imperil 
its ability to render adequate service, but 
it cannot be so compelled. 

The record showed indisputably, it was 
stated, that the 15-cent rate “did not pro- 
duce enough revenues to pay out-of- 
pocket operating expenses,” and the com- 
mission held’ that it must permit the util- 
ity to earn a fair return upon the present 
fair value of the property devoted to the 
service of the public. 

The utility claimed a rate base of $750,- 
564, which it declared was the amount 
actually invested in the property. This 
included $528,298 spent in the construc- 


to the owners of ‘the competing utility 
for the physical property taken over 
from it, with allowances for the nei 
salvage out of the property retired by 
reason of the consolidation, 

With respect to the amount paid for 
the property of the competing utility, the 
applicant offered as an alternative that 
it be granted “an income above a reason- 
able return sufficient to enable it to de- 
duct therefrom each year a sum sufficient 
to amortize the loss caused by the aban- 


granting of the franchises to the compet- tained through acquisition of the compet- 


| ing utility would run counter to the pol- 
‘icy of authorizing competition as estab- 


!lished by the legislature, the commission | 


said. - 

“While this commission gk 
disagrees with the policy of competition 
between public utilities because it is our 
experience that the system 1s produ 
tive of waste and disorder and 
economically unjustified,” the order 
said. “nevertheless, we are a2 L 
of the legislature and responsive to its 
wi 47)? 


Commission Disagrees 
With Competitive Policy 


“Were we to saddle the onerous costs 
of consolidation of competing gas utili- 
ties upon the consumers of a community 
which had exercised its lawful right of 
permitting competition within its borders 
by granting two franchises, it would per- 
haps have the effect of causing the cities 
and towns of the State to refuse to grant 
more than one gas franchise for fear 
they might be subjected to having an ab- 
normal burden cast upon the shoulders 
of their citizens in the event of granting 
two franchises followed later by a merger 
of the competing utilities. 

“So long as the iegislaiure sees fit to 
permit this system to continue, we do not 
believe that we have any right to impose 
strictures upon the right of the public 
to enjoy competition other than those ex- 
pressly contemplated by the act. 

“We have an numerous occasions coun- 
selled cities and towns of the general 
unsatisfactory results that flow from ad- 
mitting competing utilities in small com- 
munities, but we have not and will not 
attempt to coerce them. 3 

“The utility herein was aware ol the 
status of our laws in this respect when 
it entered into competition with the com- 
peting utility, and has no right that we 
are aware of to impose any of the loss it 
has sustained upon the consumers.” 

The commission held that the present 
value of the system as of July 1, 1930, is 
$622,606 and that the average cost per 
thousand cubie feet of gas sold is 36.025 
cents, instead of 47.1 cents as claimed by 
the company. Upon this basis, it was 
found, the proposed rates under existing 
conditions would fail by $22,266 to pro- 
duce 2 return of 8 per cent, which the 
commission held to be justified. There- 
fore, the rates submitted by the company 
were approved. é 
| The schedule provides for domestic, 
service a rate of 75 cents per thousand 
cubic feet for the first 3,000, 65 cents for 
the next 3,000, 45 cents for the next 


a 


94,000, 40 cents for the next 200,000, and: 


20 cents for the next 200,000, with a 
minimum bill of $2 
mercial heating rate is 30 cents per 
thousand for consumers who will use a 
minimum of 1% million cubic feet a year. 


| Operating in 


donment of duplicate properties which | 


became necessary upon the consolidation 
of the two competing utilities.” 


| Company ? 


“Neither of the utility’s claims will be 


upheld,” the commission ruled. “Its ac- 
tual investment in the territory con- 
cerned, made as it was under abnormal 
conditions, not fairly related to 
values * * Winter construction con- 
ditions and the influence of intense com- 
petition are plainly reflected in the actual! 
cost figures submitted. 


is 


“The net cost of acquiring the prop- | 


erty of the competing utility did not add 


to the present fair value of the utility’s| 


system except in the particulars where 
portions of the competing utility’s sys- 
tem have become a part of the utility’s 
system, due recognition of which is given 
in our engineer’s valuation.” 

To permit amortization of the loss sus- 


Pennsylvania Court to Hear 


Appeal of Annuity Society 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Dec. 13. 


appealed to the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania from the decision of the Dau- 
phin County Court, handed down Nov. 24, 
which authorized the business of the 
corporation to be liquidated by and un- 
der the direction of the State Insurance 


| Commissioner, Matthew H. Taggart. 


The appeal will be heard by. the Su- 
preme Court in Philadelphia during the 
week of Jan, 12, 1931. 

A restraining order issued by the Dau- 
phin County” Court prohibiting the 


fect. 


thoroughly 
ec! 
is | 


creature | 


a month. The com-| 


‘Strict Proration 


| Of Oil Is Ordered 


(Oklahoma Governor Tells Alt- 
| torney General to Aet 
Against Violators 


\ 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City: Dee. 13. 

’ Further attacks upon the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission’s oil proration 
lorders and open violation of such orders 
'are expected, according to a letter writ- 
|ten by Governor W. J. Holloway to the 
| Attorney General, J, Berry King, re- 
| questing and authorizing the latter to 
take action to enforce the orders and 
the law. 

“It has been brought to my attention 
by members of the Corporation Commis- 
sion,” the Governor wrcte, “that various 
persons, firms, trusts or corporations 
have brought, or are about to bring, ac- 
tions contesting various orders of the 
Corporation Commission of the State 
lrelating to the conservation of oil, and 
that some cf these parties have served 
notice upon the Corporation Commission 
that they intend to openly violate such 
orders’ and the statutes of the State 

“The power of the Corporation Com- 
mission to act under the conservation 
statutes of the State and the validity of 
such statutes having been recently fully 
upheld by both the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma and the decision of the United 
States District Court fer the Western 
District of Oklahoma, Circuit Judge Cot- 
teral and District Judges Williams and 
Kennamer sitting. it appears to me that 
ithe full power of the State must be 
exerted at all times to restrain and pun- 
ish any open violation of any laws of the 
State, or orders of ils duly constituted 
authorities which by the decisions of the 
courts appear to be valid.” 


Case Involving Siatus 
Of Adjuster Is Appealed 


State of New York: 
New York, Dec. 13. 

The Firemen’s Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., has filed an appeal from 
the decision rendered in the City Court 
of the City of New York by Justice W 
Keller, in an action brought by Samuel 
Friedman under the standard fire insur- 
ance policy form, holding that an in- 
dependent adjuster was an employe of 
the insurance company in the action. 

The assured claimed that the loss wag 
fixed. determined, settled and adjusted 
for $6,000 between his own adjusters and 
the adjusters for the company on the 
risk The company cenied settlement 
elgiming that its adiuster, Louis Hutten- 
bach and Mark R. Decker, who assisted 
him, are not employes of the Firemen’s, 
but that “both these gentlemen are pub- 
lic adjusters practicing their profession 
in the City of Newark, and have no more 
connection with the defendant in the case 
than they have with any other insur- 
ance company.” 

It is the plaintiff’s contention that if 
the adjuster of the company could legally 
be designated by the court as an em- 
ploye of the company, the company is 
bound by all of his acts in the matter 
of adjustment. 

Alex Davis is counsel for the respond- 
ent,. and Louis Bovier represents the 
appellant insurance company. 


Security Holdings of Public Utility 


Insuranee 


Smallpex Cases 
Show Inerease in 


Last 10 Months 


British India Only Country 
Reporting Wider Spread 
Of Disesse, Public Health 


Service Reports 


Year after year more cases of small- 
pox are reported in the United States 
than in any other country of the world 
except British India, the fact 
that the di se can be controlled by vae- 
cmation and revaccination and by ¢o- 
operation could ke stamped out in the 
course of a few years, it was stated 
oraily Dec. 13 by the Public Health 
Lervice. 

Durins 
rent y 


despite 


scar 


2 first 109 months of the cur- 
it was stated, about 40,700 
cases of smallpox were reported in the 
United States as compared with approxi- 
mately 28,000 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous year. 
_ The following information 
furnished by the Service: 
The United Stetes 
India alone in the number of cases cf 
smailpox, the other counitries' of the 
world which report shewine a far }e 
number yearly. However, the smallpox 
in this couniry is usually of a mild type 
and dces t exact as heavy a toll 


not 
does the malipex in ceriain other 
ecuntries, 


aiso 


was 


with British 


vies 
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Toll May Increase 

_ Nevertheless, unless proper precau- 
tions are taken, and unless people take 
advantage oi the easy means which 
science has afforded for preventing and 
controlling the disease, smallpox may 
without warning begin to exact a very 
heavy toll in this country also. The 
mere prese of the nild form indi- 
cates a high susceptibility to. a virulent 
type wherever the latter may appear. 

During the calendar year 1929 there 
were 42,232 cases of smallpox reported 
m continental United States; in 1928 
there were 39,396; in 1927 there were 
57,600; and in 1926 there were 33,732. 
Each recent year has revealed an in- 
crease in this highly communicable dis- 
ease. The rates of incidence of the 
disease per 1,000 inhabitants shows for 
1929 a figure of .348; for 1928, a rate 
of .328; for 1927, a rate of .317; and 
for 1926, a rate of .288. 

But this not all. The districts 
where reports are not made regularly 
or are not made at all, are the very 
districts where there is the greatest 
carelessness regarding protection from 
the disease, and therefore where the 
highest incidence prevails. It might be 
that 100,000 cases of smallpox occur 
annually in the United States, or one 
for approximately every 1.220 living 
men, women and children. Considering 
the average life expectancy at present 
one might say that one person in every 
25 is likely to have an attack of this 
dread disease during his lifetime. 

Moriality Varies Greatly 

The mortality from smallpox varies 

greatly in different epidemics: ™ 
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‘present in the United States it is less 


Southeast Described | 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Covers Stock 
Owned by Southeastern Power & Light 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 14 by Rob- 
ert J. Ryder, Federal Trade Com- 
mnigsion accountant, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission's investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
pow r and gas utilities, was begun 
in the issue of Dec. 4, continued Dec. 

5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, and pro- 

ceeds us follows: 

Q. What was the number of shares 
of capital stock of the Southeastern Se- 
curities Company outstanding at Dec. 31, 
1929? A. 75,000 common shares of no 
par value, all owned by the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company. 

Q. Has the Southeastern Securities 
Company any preferred stock or funded 
debt? A. It has not. 

Q. In the pages following page 147 
in your report you tell a great deal about 
the investments of the Southeastern Se- 
curities Company and its various opera- 
tions? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It has investments in the Alabama 
Power Company, has it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In the Georgia Power Company? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Mississippi Power Company? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The South Carolina Power Com- 
pany? A. Yes, sir. , 

Q. The Southeastern Power & Light 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then it has miscellaneous in- 
vestments? Yes, sir. 

Q. Do these investments include the 
Peoples Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
pany? <A. That is correct. 

Q. Mississippi Utilities? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Savannah River Electric Com- 
pany? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Southern Manganese Corpora- 
tion? A. Correct. 

Q. Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Company ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Muscle Shoals Power Distribution 
Company? A. Yes, sir, 

Q. And what other chemical or fer- 
tilizer companies? A. The Chemical Fer- 
tilizer Company, Chemical Products Com- 
pany. 


Gulf Power Company? 


Q. And then there is the Southeastern | 


' Gas Company, and the Southeastern Nat- 


| 


ural Gas Company? 


trial companies? A, Yes, sir. 
Statement of Advantages 


: | From Control Considered 
The United States Annuity Society has | 


jing page 122? 


on th 2 | United States Annuity Society from dis- ; 
been no. material increase in the actual | bursing any of its assets is still in ef-' of 4 - 
lpany Control to the Subsidiary Com-,| 


Q. I notice you have a chapter in 
your report, Chapter V, beginning at 
page 117, which is headed ‘Holding 
Company Control.” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That runs through to and includ- 
A. That is correct. 

Q. And all but the first page of it— 
that is, all but page 117 is made up 
from quotations from a statement pre- 
pared by, the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company? A. Yes, sir. — 

Q. Page 117 is not a quotation? A. 
No, sit. 

Q. That page is headed “Advantages 

Southeastern Power and Light Com- 


A. That is correct. | 
Q. It has some investments in indus- | 


panies.” A. That is correct. 

Q. Whatever is stated there, in the 
way of opinion, if there is any, I under- 
stand is not to be taken as the Commis- 
sion’s view? A.-No, sir. 

Q. You have not undertaken to bal- 
ance or to weigh the advantages or dis- 
advantages of holding company control 
in general, have you? A. No, sir. 

Q. As I understand it, if there are 
disadvantages those may be gained from 
the various matters that are scattered 
throughout the report, that is, the va- 
rious faets you have given? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has the company furnished at your 
request the consolidated balance sheet 
covering the holding company and the 
operating company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What does the cost of property 
appearing in the consolidated balance 
sheet as of that date show? 
801,973.54. 

Q. Does that include the appreciation 
property? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does it include any appreciation of 
securities appearing on the books of 
Southeastern Power & Light Company? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. And it doesn’t include the securities 
representing the properties included in 
that figure you just gave us? A. No, sir. 

Q. In other words, this $528,000,000 
item is carried as the cost of properties? 
A. That is correct. 


Balance Sheet 


Listed as Exhibit 


Q. I called your attention only to some 
of the principal items that appear on 
both sides of this balance sheet. What 
is shown in general by the rest of that 
sheet, Exhibit 4727? A. It shows what 
proportion of the consolidated balance 
sheet the property values and other as- 
sets of the operating utility companies 
are. 

Mr. Healy. I offer this paper as an 
exhibit to this record. 
Examiner Bennett. 

as Exhibit 4727. 

(The paper referred to was thereupon 
received in evidence and marked as Com- 
mission’s Exhibit 4727.) 

By Mr. Healy: 


ig 
aig 


Let it be received 


7999 


loc. 


of your report,: Exhibit 4 A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. There it appears that shares of the 
| Georgia Light, Power & Railways Com- 
pany were acquired from the Electric 
;Bond and Share Company and others? 
A. Yes, sir; 

Q. Were the shares of the Georgia 
Light, Power & Railways spoken of 
there as having been acquired from the 
Electric Bord and Share among’ others 
acquired at a profit to the Electric Bond 
and Share Company, or did it act as a 
broker for the Southeastern Securities 
Company in acquiring that stock? A. I 
can’t say as to the profit. It acted as 
a broker and received a commission on 
some of these shares that it acquired. 

Q. At any rate, it is apparent, is it 
not, the Electric Bond & Share was 
acting as a broker in acquiring this 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 


A. $528,- 


than 1 per cent, but it may reach 30 
per cent and over. 

Strains of smallpox show wide differ- 
ence i: their virulence and some corre- 
sponding difference in communicability. 
Few of the infectious diseases show such 
a complete independence of conditicns 
such as race, climate, soil, age, sex and 
occupation, sanitary surroundings, ete., 
as does smallpox. 

Smallpox may spread easily from per- 
son to person. The virulent strains, 
when they do not kill, usually leave a 
person pock marked for life. It may 
be communicated by spray from the 
mouth or throat, the eruption on the 
skin, by the clothing or by anything that 
has been in contact with the person suf- 
fering from the disease. 

In its work to prevent the entrance of 
virulent smallpox from abroad, the Pub- 
lice Health Service has’ vaccinated dur- 
ing the present fiscal year over 112,000 
persons at continental and insular sta- 
tions and over 80,000 persons at foreign 
ports (destined to the United States). 


Applications 
Radio Commission 


broadcasting and 
wireless permits, just received by the 
Federal Radio Commission have been an- 
nounced by the Commission as fellows: 
Broadcasting applications: 
WELK, WELK Broadcasting Station, Ine., 
Broad and Vine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Applications 


‘license to cover construction permit issued 


' Aug. 


| 


| construction 


8, 1930, to change equinment. 
WJBW, Charles C. Carlson, 2743 Dumaine 

Street, New Orleans, La., license to cover 

permit issued Aug. 26, 1930, 


ito change equipment and increase power 


Q. Will you turn, please, to page 64) 


' frequency 


from 30 w. to 100 w. on 1,200 ke, 

Dr. James H. Atherton, Guthrie, Okla., 
construction permit application amended to 
locate transmitter at Block 44, Capital Hill, 
Lots 10 and 12, Guthrie, Okla., instead of at 
111% Oklahoma Street. 

WQDX, Stevens Luke, Thomasville, Ga., 
construction permit application amended to 
omit request for frequency change. Appli- 
cant requests 500 w. on present frequency 
of 1,210 ke. 

“KTAP, Alamo Broadcasting Company, Ine, 
San Antonio, Tex., construction permit’ to 
change equipment. 

Cc, E. King, Hutchinson, Kans., construc- 
tion permit application amended to request 
1,240 ke., instead of 670 ke. with 500 w., and 
no hours specified. 

WRAF, Charles Middleton, La Porte, Ind., 
construction permit application amended to 
omit request for increased power. Requests 
equipment change only. 

WDGY, Dr. George W. Young, 230 Oak 
Grove Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn,, construe+ 
tion permit to change equipment, change 
from 1,180 ke. to 920 ke., in- 
crease power from 1 kw. to 1 kw. night and 
2% kw. day, and change hours of operation 
from limited time, sharing with WHDI, to 


/ unlimited hours. 


KWG, Portable Wireless Telephone Com- 


; pany, Ine., Stockton, Calif., license to cover 


construction permit issued Nov, 14, 1938, 
to move transmitter from Sutter and Miner 
Avenues to the corner of Webb and EB 
Streets, Stockton, Calif. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WMH, Radiomarine Corporation of Aniers 
ica, Baltimore, Md., modification of coastal 
license for purpose of describing auxiliary 
transmitter; 200 w. 

WSDD, Aeronautical Radio, Ine., Boston, 
Mass., license to cover construction permit 
for aeronautical service on 278, 3,238, 5, 
600 ke., 15 and 350 w, 

KKO, Aeronautical Radio, Ine., tases 
Nev.; KFM, Sacramento, Calif.; modifiem 
tion of aeronautical license for change 
frequencies to 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 5,5 


j 5,660 ke., 400 w. 
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et 
; Twelve of Landing Fields to Be 
Municipal Projects, Re- 


port Shows 


For the week ended Dec. 11, the Aero- 
{antes Branch has received information 
|to the effect that the following cities 
‘ propose the establishment ‘of airports. 
_ Bartow, Fla. (M); Aberdeen, Idaho 
(M); Arco, Idaho (M); *Boise, Idaho 
(M); *Burley, Idaho (M); *Idaho Falls, 
Idaho (M); Moscow, Idaho (M); *Poca- 
_ A number of agreements among va- 'tello, Idaho (M); *Missoula, Mont. (M); 
‘Hous’ shipping companies as regarded | Youngstown, Ohio (M); *Alva, Okla. 
schedules, billing arrangements,/(C); *Coalgate, Okla. (C); Trenton, 


The distance from Salt Lake City,, enter into an agreement with the Tunnel 
Utah, to Denver, Colo.; by way of the! District for use of the tunnel in con- 
Denver & Rio Grande Western will be, nection with Rio Grande operation. The 
shortened 200 miles through acquisi-| Denver Chamber of Commerce also asks + 
tion of the Salt Lake by the Rio Grande, |for such a condition, among others, and 
approved Dec. 12 by the Interstate Com-. requests that the applicant work out a 
merce Commission. reasonable and satisfactory arrangement 


transportation rates and financial under- | Tenn. (M); Aberdeen, Wash. (M). 


States Sales 


have been approved by the} 


Shippin Board after the agreements 

been filed in compliance with the 
Shipping Act of 1916, the Board an- 
nounced Dec. 12. 


The Shipping Board’s announcement | provements are contemplated or under | 


of the agreements which it approved fol- 


Cities contemplating municipal air- 
ports are followed by the letter M; 
commercial projects by the letter C. 
(Names with asterisk (*) indicate air- 
ports already established for which im- 


way.) 


| Ala Gt S Ist cons A 5s '48 


| Ala Pow Ist & ref 5s ’68 


lows in full text: | 
The following agreements filed in com- 
pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 were rs by the ) 
ping Board today: New York to Danish 
rts between the American Scantic 
sine and the Scandinavian American | 
Line: Under the terms of this agreement 
ocean freight on all cargo from 

w York to Copenhagen and other Dan- 


The municipalities which follow should | 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin 
'No. 5, as the cities in question have 
either established the airports or the 
projects have been indefinitely postponed: | 

Airports established: Rockford, IIL; 
New Orleans, La. 

Projects indefinitely postponed: John- 


ish ports less ears charges and Pao ee ~ ¥.; Carnegie, Okla.; Port 
traries is to ut into a money pool, | | 
which is to be distributed after each |( Issucd by Department of Commerce.) | 
three-month period. i ‘ i 
Pooled Earnings Newfoundland Will Start 

Pooled earnings on grain and boxed s ca 
automobiles are to be apportioned equally Air Mail In January 


ip- 


between the lines. Earnings on unboxed : 
automobiles are to’ be pooled in accord- 
ance with separate agreement between 
these lines and the Arnold Bernstein 
Line. Earnings on all other cargo are 
to. be apportioned 40 per cent to Amer- 
jean Scantic and 60 per cent to Det 
Forenede. 

In explanation of the apparently un- 
favorable basis of apportionment of earn- 
ings on general cargo the American 
Scantic states that figures compiled for | 
the past year and a half show it has 
been carrying a very large percentage 
of automobiles compared with a small 
percentage of general cargo, and that | 
the apportionment of 40-60 in respect | 
to the latter seemed fair to all parties. 
Each line is required to supply adequate | 
tonnage to carry its share of the traffic; 
niether is to become interested directly | 
or indirectly in any competition to Den- 
mark, and concessions or preferences to | 
shippers or consignees in violation of 
the regulatory provisions of the Ship- 
ping Act are expressly prohibited. 

The lines covenant to maintain mu- 
tually agreed uniform rates to Iceland, 
Scandinavia and Baltic ports except upon 

in, and that the tariff rates from New 
fork are to apply on shipments from 
Portland. Boston, Philadelphia, Newport 
News, Norfolk and Baltimore. The 
American Scantic agrees to turn over to 
Det Forenede all transhipment cargo to | 
be reforwarded from Copenhagen except | 
bulk commodities, dangerous cargo, un- | 
boxed automobiles and livestock. Cargo 
to Gdynia and Leningrad is also excepted 
from this provision. 
; The agreement fixes the amount of | 
satipn of Det Forenede for this | 
ipmént service. American Scantic | 
agrees not to —_ local rates from | 
Copenhagen to Baltic ports served by! 
Det Forenede except Gdynia and Lenin- | 
grad. Arbitration of disputes under the 
agreement is provided for. The agree- 
ment is for a period of one year com- 
mencing Jan. 1, 1931, and is to continue 
in force from year to year thereafter un- 
less notice of withdrawal is given by | 
either party prior to Sept. 1 of the pre- 
ceding year. 
ae “White Star-Cunard Lines 
1421—White Star Line with the Cun-| 
ard Steamship Company, Ltd.: Memo- 
randum of informal agreement or under- 
standing whereby during the present | 
Winter season the participating lines 
ee to alternate their sailings between 
New York and Liverpool to obviate dupli- 
cation of sailings. The expressed pur- 
pose of the agreement is to avoid useless | 
and costly competition without any less- 
aning or impairment of service to the 
travelling public. _— : : ag 
1435—Quaker Line with Cosulich 
Line: Through billing arrangement cov- 
ering shipments of canned fish, canned 
*oods and dried fruit from Pacific Coast 
jorts of call of Quaker Line to Mediter- | 
ranean ports of call of Cosulich Line. 
Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates and apportioned equally be-| 
tween the lines, each of which is to as- | 
sume one-half the of transhipment at 
New York. , 
1426—Gulf Pacific Redwood Lines} 
-yith Los Angeles Steamship Company: | 
Arrangement for through movement of} 
shipments of canned fish from San Diego, 
Calif., to Gulf ports, with transhipment | 
at Los Angeles harbor. The through 
vate is to be the rate established by} 
the Gulf Intercoastal Conference which | 
is to be divided 15 cents per 100 pounds | 
to the Los Angeles Steamship Com- | 
pany and the remainder to the Gulf Pa-| 
cific Redwood Lines. 

The Los Angeles Steamship Company | 
is to absorb inward wharfage charge of ; 
10 cents per 2,000 pounds at Los Ange-| 
es harbor, and Gulf Pacific Redwood! 
Lines the outward wharfage charge of | 
10 ceats. Cost of transferring ship-| 
ments of 50 tons or more at Los Ange-| 
les harbor is to be absorbed by the Los | 
Angeles Steamship Company, while on| 
lots of less than 50 tons the cost of: 
sransfer is to be absorbed in equal pro-| 
vortion by the two lines. Wharfage 
and handling charges at San Diego are 
to be for account of the cargo. 

Through Rate Accord 

1394—United States Lines Operations, 
Ine. (United States Lines) with Quaker | 
Line: Through billing arrangement | 
covering shipments of specified commodi- | 
ties from Pacific Coast ports of call of | 
Quaker Line to Southampton. Through | 
fates are to be based on direct line con- | 
terence rates subject to minimum bill of | 
lading charge of $10. Through rates 
and minimum bill of lading charge are 
to be sapectinned equally between the 
lines, each of which is to assume one- 





|Rates on shipments of alfalfa meal from 
| forwarded to interstate destinations on the 


| plaint dismissed. 


jcepted from 


|C. 504, 159 I. C. C. 


| burgh, Pa., v. 


Experimental air mail service in New-| 
foundland will begin in January, 1931,) 


in in 
Which Thous- 


Legal 
abcdf 
abedf 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abcefg 


Ala Gt S 1st cons B 4s ’43.. 
Ala Power Ist & ref is ’56.... 
Ala Power Ist ref 4%4s ’67..... 


Alb & Sus RR Ist gu 314s '46... 
Alleg Vy gen Ist gu 4s ’42.... abcdefg 
Alleg & W Ry Ist gu 4s "98... ¢ 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s. ’37 d 
Alum Co of Amer deb 5s ’52 SF d 
Amer Smelt & Ref ist 5s °47.. d 
Amer T & T coll 5s *46 SF.... bedeg 
Amer T & T ev 4s 35 

Amer T & T cv 4%s 33 (exp’d) 

Amer T & T deb 5%s ’43 SF.. 

Amer T & T deb 5s ’60 SF.... 

Appal El Pow ist & r 5s '56.. 

Ark & Mem Ist 5s 64 

AT &SF gen 4s 95 

AT & SF Adj due Jul 1 4s '95.. 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Ju! 1 4s '95 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of 09) 4s '55 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of 05) 4s ’55 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of '10) 4s ’6C. 
AT&SF ev deb 4%s °48.... 

AT&SF Rky Mt Div 1st A 4s ’65 
AT&SF Td Sh Lin 1st 4s 58... 





the Department of Commerce has been | 


John’s, Edward A. Dow. This will be 
the first air mail service in the penin-! 
sula, it is pointed out, and it is hoped | 
that results will warrant establishing 
permanent Winter service. 

A company recently formed by two 
Newfoundlanders has been given a con-| 


tlements. Each round trip completed | 
will net the company $150, provided at| 
least six trips are made, the dispatch 
explains. | 


i 


AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 4%s ’62 


|informed by the Consul General at St.| Atl & Yad Ist gu 4s ’49 


Atl Cit Ist cons gu 4s ’51 
Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s ’52 
Atl Cst L gen unif A 4%s ‘64. 
Aust & NW guar Ist 5s ’41... 
B & O Ist 4s d July 1 °48 
B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 °48.... 
B & O ev (exp’d) 4%s '33 
B & O ref & gen A 5s 95 


| tract for at least six two-way trips from!B & O ref gen C 6s ’95 
|St. John’s to various towns and set-,B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000... 


B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s ’50.. 
B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s ’41 
Bangor & Aroos Ist 5s ’43 

Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 
Bat Cr & Stur gu Ist 3s ’89... 


| Beech Cr ext Ist gu 3%s ’51.. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 
By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public Dec, 13 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23092. Monolith Portland Cement 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Rates on cement, 
in carloads, from Monolith, Calif., to Las 
Vegas, Nev., found unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. Lawful rate preseribed for the : 
future. _Rates from Monolith to certain | 
other points in Nevada and Utah found un- | 
duly prejudicial. Undue prejudice ordered 
removed. 

_ No. 22646 and related cases.—Nutrena | 
Feed Mills, Inc., v. Missouri Pacific Rail- | 
road Company. Rates charged on alfalfa | 
meal shipped from Avondale and Ordway, | 
Colo., to Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., there 
converted into animal feed and forwarded 
as a carload to Arma, Kans., found inappli- | 
cable. Applicable rate determined and rep- | 
aration awarded. Rates charged on, kaffir | 
corn, in carloads, from origins in Kansas | 
to Kansas City, there stored and sacked 
and forwarded to destinations in Missouri 
found applicable. Complaint dismissed. 


| 
origins in Colorado and Kansas to Kansas | 
City, there converted into animal feed and 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy found not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com- | 
Consolidated Southwestern cases and re-! 
lated cases.—1. Speiss and matte, in straight | 
and mixed carloads, and rates thereon, ex- | 
the application and require- 
ments of the prior findings in these cases. 
_2. Prior reports, 123 I. C. C. 203, 139 I. 
C. C, 535, 144 I. C. C. 630, 147 I. C. C. 165, | 
148 I. C. C. 282, 148 I. C. C. 613, 155 I. C. } 
93, and 1641. C. C. 565. | 


| Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 24078.—Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mill 
Company, et al., Spray, N. C., v. Southern | 
Railway et al. Against a rate of 43 cents | 
per 100 pounds on shipments of corrugated | 
boxes, KD flat, CL, made of fibreboard, pulp- 
board, or strawboard from Richmond, Va., 
to Spray and Leaksville, N. C., as unjust 
and unreasonable, in violation of section 1, 


j}and unduly prejudicial in violation of sec- 


tion 3 of the Act to Regulate Commerce, to 
extent it exceeded commodity rates of 24% 
cents from Richmond, Va., to Greensboro, 
Reidsville, Durham, and Winston-Salem, N. | 
C.; 27 cents to High Point, Jamestown, an 

Thomasville. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable | 
rates and reparation. ! 

No. 24079.—Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg! 
Chamber of Commerce, for the Hickson Lum- | 
ber Company, Lynchburg, Va., v. Seaboard | 
Air Line et al. Against a combination rate | 
of 19% cents on shipment of lumber, from 
Judd Siding, and Kipling, N, C., to Ampthill, 
Siding, Richmond, Va., as unjust and un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded a pub- 
lished rate of 17 cents. Reparation. | 

No. 24080.—A. B. Marcus Company, Pitts- 
St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way, et al. Unlawfu!, unjust, unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory, preferential, and 
prejudicial rates on eggs and butter, in mixed 
carloads, between points in Missouri and 
Pittsburgh. Ask for reparation of $5,225.50 | 
and the establishment of just and reason- | 
able rates. 

No. 24081.—Danville Oil Company, Dan- 
ville, Va., v. Baltimore and Ohio et al. 
| Against rate of 364% cents for 100 pounds 
{on petroleum fuel oil, in tank cars, from 
| Curtiss Bay, Md., to Danville, Va., as un- 
}just and unreasonable and in violation of 
| the aggregate of the intermediates division 


| C&W Ind Ry gen 6s d Dec 1 


Beech Cr Ist guar 4s '36 

Beech Cr 2nd guar 5s '36 .... ab 
Bell T of Can ist 5s A ’55.... 
Bell T of Can Ist 5s B ’57 

Bell Tel Pa Ist r B 5s ’48... 
Bell Tel Pa 1st r C 5s ’60.... 
Belvider Del cons gu 344s °43... a 


| Big Sandy 1st gu (asmd) 4s 44. 


Bost & Alb imp gu 414s ’78 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C ’67.. 
Bost & Me RR mtge 6s M '33. 
Bost & NY Air L RR Ist 4s 55. 
Bkin Brgh Gas g & r A 5s ’67 
BnCy RR Ist ens 5s ’41 (now Ist) 
Bkln Edison gen A 5s ’49 

Bkin Un G ist cons 5s °45 
BkIn Un G Ist & r A 6s ’47.. 
Brun & W RR Ist (asmd) 4s ’38 
Buff Gen El gen r is A '56 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns4%s’57 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry gen 5s ’37 
Calif G & E uni & r 5s 37 SF 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s 54 

CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s '5 

CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s "5 

CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s 

CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul 

CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct. ’69.... 
C N Ry deb Gvt gty 7s ’40 

Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 


abcdef 
abedef 
abedf 
abedefg 


> N Ry 25 yr deb Gvt gty 6%s 46 

N Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’35 
arbon & Shaw RR Ist 4s ’32. 
ar P & L ist & r 5s ’56 ; 
Cart & Ad RR Ist gu 4s ’81 
Cen of Ga Ry cons is °45 
Cen of Ga Ry cons r 5s °45 d 
Cen of Ga Ry r&gen5%s B '59 d 
C of G Ry r & gen 5s C '59 SF d 
C of G Ry Chat Div Pch My4s’51 d 
C of G Ry Md Ga At Dv Istis’47 d 
C of G Ry Ist 5s ’45 due Nov 1 bedeg 
C of G Ry Mob Div Ist 5s 46 »edeg 
C of G Ry Mac & Nor Div 5s 46 bedeg 
C Hud G&E ist&r 5s d Jan 1 ’57 abede 
C Pac RR lst r gu 4s ’49 ..... abef 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60 abef 
C Pac RR thru sht 1 Ist gu4s'54 abef 
Cent Ry N J gen is ’87 abedeg 
Cent Ry N J gen 4s ’87.... . abcdeg 
Cent Dist Tel Ist 5s ’43...... edg 
Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’61... ef 
Charl & Sav Ry Ist 7s 36 abedefg 
C & O Ry Ist cons 5s 39 abcde 

> & O Ry gen 4%s '92........ abed 


iit 
.. abcedefg 
d 


1C O Ry ref & imp A 4%s "93 


abedf 
abedf 
abedf 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
abcdeg 


Craig Val Br Ist 5s ’40.. 
Warm Sp Val Ist 5s ’41.. 

ur & Q RR IIl Div 3%s °49 

ur & Q RR Il Div 4s ’49... 

ur & Q RR gen 4s ‘58.. 
Bur & Q RR Ist & r 5sA "71 abcd 
Bur & Q RR Ist & r 4448 B’77 abcd 
& Fast Ill RR Ist cons 6s 34 d 

i Lt & Coke 1st(asmd)5s ’37 ¢ 

d & So RR 1st(asmd) 4s 56 abcdefg 
Ind & Lou RR r 6s A '47.... 
Ind & Lou RR r 5s B ’47.... 
Ind & Lou RR r 4s C ’47.... 
Ch i & L RR 1st & gen 5s A '66. 
C I&L RR Ist & g 6s Bd May 166 
Ch & NW Ry gen 3%s ’87.... 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4s '87 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4%s ’87 
Ch & NW Ry gen 5s ’87...... 
Ch & NW Ry deb 5s ’33 SF.. 
Ch & NW Ry reg 5s '33....... 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 6%s '36 
C&NW Ry ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 
C&NW R Ist&r 4%s d My1 2037 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s '88.... 
Ch Rk Is & P 1st &.r 4s 34... 
Ch StL & NOr RR cons gu 5s ’51 
Ch StL & N RR cons gu 3%s 61 
C StL&N RR Mem Div Ist 4s '51 
C StL & P RR cons(asmd)5s '32 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 4%s A 63... 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 5s B ’63..... 
Ch U Sta gu lst 6%s C '63... 
Ch Un Sta gu 5s ’44 


abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdeg 
abef 
abcdefe 
abedefg 35 
abf 

ab 44 
abe 

abceg 

abe 

abce 

abdf 

abdf 

abdf 

ab 


Ch 
Ch 
Ch 
Ch 


15 


C I StL&ChRylst 4s d Aug 1 
“Cin Leb & N Ry Ist cons gu 4s 42 abed 
Crfid Btm Cl Ist 4s (Int gu) ’40 bf 
Crfid & Mahon Ry Ist gu 5s ¢ 

Cl Cin Ch & StL Ry gen 4s A 93 © 

Cl Cin Chi & StL g 5s B’9n., abed 
Cl Cin Ch&StL 20 yr deb4%s’31 abed 
CCC & StL r & imp 6s C ‘41, abd 
CCC & StL r & imp 5s D 63... abd 
CCC & StL r & imp 4%s E 77 #bd 
CCC & StL Cairo Div Ist 4s 39. 4bd 
CCC & StL C W & M Dy 1 4s '91 abd 
CCC&StL Spfd&C Div ist 4s 40 abd 
CCC&StL W W V Div ist 4s 40 abed 
Clev Col Cin & Ind g cons 6s '34 abcdf 
Cl Lor & Wh Ry cons Ist 5s '33 abedf 


ands High 


Low 
11-22-30 
10-18-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
11-15-30 
11-28-30 
10-23-30 
12-13-30 
11-6-30 
101% 10114 
10542 104% 
100 100 
101 101 
107% 1067 
12-2-30 
10-30-30 
11-18-30 
96% 95% 
12-12-30 
12-6-30 
93 93 
12-11-30 
11-14-30 
111 110 
11-20-39 
11-12-30 
12-4-30 
9-20-30 
10-25-30 
12-13-30 
96144 9615 
‘10-17-30 
93 925g 
12-13-30 
99% 9815 
97% «(87 
107% «107 
98 9715 
101% 101% 
93 93 
11-1-30 
12-10-30 
* 9-15-30 
9-29-30 
11-4-36 
1-6-30 
10-3-30 
10-2-30 
12-13-30 
110 10814 
9-29-30 
9-29-30 
9-30-30 
93% 931% 
10-1-30 
12-3-30 
12-12-30 
12-5-30 
12-11-30 
12-13-30 
12-10-30 
12-2-30 
10-1-30 
82 82 
12-10-30 
12-6-30 
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984% Gri 
100% 100% 
98% 98% 
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11-13-30 
11-13-30 
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10-6-30 
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12-4-30 
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11-15-30 
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100%, «agg 
12-6-30 


104% 
1007, 1005, 
96 7% 9675 
12-13-30 
12-13-30 
11-29-30 
11-19-20 
11-19-30 
7-17-30 
12-5-30 
93 93 
921%, 92 
1031, 1031% 
98 98 
12-12-30 
12-10-30 
9-26-30 
12-10-30 
11-28-30 
11-12-30 
11-22-30 
12-10-30 


10414 


5. 
10-10-30 
11-8-30 
9-24-30 
9-15-28 
12-11-30 
11-29-30 
100 100 
10-31-30 
12-13-30 
97% 97 
12-6-30 
12-10-30 
10-18-30 
10-8-30 
12-12-30 


10014 
91 
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States Sales 


in in 
Which Thous- 


Legal ands 
- &€ 
st & r gu 4%s ‘Sle 
Istr5%s E ’62 abdg 
abdg 


High Low 
_ 12-12-30 
10-24-30 
10-4-30 
10-6-.50 


(A summary of the Commission’s re- 
port, Finance Docket No. 8070,: was 
published in the issue of Dec. 13.) Ex- 
cerpts from the report and Commis- 
sioner Eastman’s dissenting opinion 
follow in full text: 


Disagreement Over 


'for the use of the tunnel, to the end that 
the present litigation and public dis- 
| satisfaction may cease. 

In response to questions from one of 
the State Commissioners at the hearing, 
|the applicant’s chairman expressed un- 
| willingness to accept any condition call- 
ing for the making of a contract with 


tr4%sG ’69SF abdg 
st (asmd) 5s '36 c 
. abdefg 
abdefg 
ab 
abedefg 1 


abcdef 
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abd 

abd 3 
abd 
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abd 2 
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9-10-30 
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12-11-30 
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11-11-30 
92% 92% 
11-28-30 
5-20-30 
12-13-30 
104 103% 
8 106% 106 
5 103% 103 
106 106 
12-12-30 
* 12-10-30 
12-6-30 
9-26-30 
101% 101% 
11-19-30 


T 1st & g 5s ’37. 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF 


Del Riv RR & Bri Ist gu 4s 86 
Des Pl Val Ry 1st(asmd)4%s °47 
Det Ed Ist & coll 5s '33 ‘ 
Det Ed lst & r 5s A “40 d Jul 1 
Det Ed ist & r 6s B 40 d Jul 1 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A 49 .... 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s B ’55.... 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62.... 
Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 4%s '61 
Dul & Ir Ran RR Ist 5s '87.... 
Dul Missabe & N Ry g is ’41.. 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4%s '67 


East Ry of Minn N Div 1st4s’48 abcdefg 


c 
abdf 
abed 


% ;of $850,000 per annum. 


aw the Tunnel Commission subject to our 
Provisions of Lease |approval. He contended that as the 


The lease of the tunnel to the Moffat Tunnel Commission would not be bound 
is in litigation. The Tunnel District,' by any order of this Commission, the 
|attacking the validity of the lease, now) parties would not be on an equal foot- 
contends that the value of the use to|ing, and that the Tunnel Commission 
the railroad company should be fixed at! could not in any event enter into a con- 
87 per cent of all uses, and that the | tract which did not conform to statutory 
total cost of $15,470,000 should be requirements. 
made the basis of the rental, on the| In the matter of the Dotsero cut-off 
ground that the previous cost basis was/it is stated that the purchase of stock 
a mistake of fact. On this theory the|in the Moffat-was to facilitate and pro- 
| Moffat would be required to pay a rental) tect that route and to insure the one- 
On Oct. 26,|line operation over it which the appli- 
1929, the United States District Court! cant deems essential. Little traffic is 
for Colorado entered a decree sustain-| expected to originate on the cut-off, but 
jing the existing lease in the matter of!the saving of 173 miles in distance be- 
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12-11-30 
‘SS 
100% 100% 
12-12-30 
105% 105 
12-13-30 
86% 8615 
11-13-30 
85% Sd5tg 
12-12-30 
12-13-30 
11-25-30 
97% 27% 
90 90 
11-28-30 
12-5-30 
10-4-30 
10-31-30 
12-10-30 
9-22-30 
10-7-30 
11-1-30 
11-14-30 
11-22-30 
6-13-30 
11-19-30 
10-25-30 
11-14-30 
11-6-30 
5-13-29 
10-6-30 
10-1-30 
10-6-30 
) 10-3-30' 
12-12-30 
11-29-30 
12-13-30 
9214 9214 
12-11-30 
11-11-30 
9-29-30 
10-6-30 
10-30-30 
10-25-30 
11-15-30 
11-22-30 
9-20-80 
12-10-30 


12-11-30 
8215 80% 
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12-9-30 
121 120 
105%5 10514 
11-12-30 
6-25-30 
12-13-30 
11-19-30 
10-31-30 
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12-13-30 
12-13-30 
12-4-30 
12-13-3 
11-29-30 
12-11-30 
12-13-30 
11-14-30 
12-12-30 
9-23-30 
9-24-30 
98% 98% 
12-10-30 
12-13-30 
12-11-50 
12-12-30 
12-13-30 
11-21-29 
12-9-30 
11-22-30 
99% 9935 
12-6-30 
4-26-28 
10-9-30 
84 84 
11-15-30 
12-6-30 
8-26-30 
98% 98 
12-13-30 
12-4-30 
925% 92% 


4 certain of its provisions. 


| the amount of rental, but nullifying 
Appeal was 
jtaken on an assignment of errors. It 


|} was understood that this appeal would 


|be heard by the United States Court o 
| Appeals for the Tenth Circuit in June, 


“* |1930, and a decision was expected in 
* the following Autumn. 


The applicant relies on those provi- 
sions of the present lease which were 
|not disturbed by the ruling of the lower 
court, and on those of the Moffat tunnel 
\law, contending that it may use the 
tunnel under a sublease or through the 
|use of the Moffat road under a trackage 
'agreement such as it proposed in com- 
pliance with our order in Finance Docket 
,No. 4555. It expresses conviction that 
|the Moffat has the right under the exist- 
jing contract to grant trackage rights, 
including joint use of the tunnel, and 
that the court decree in no way nulli- 
‘fied or abridged the power of the Moffat 
to assign or sublease its operation. 
| This is emphatically denied by the 
;tunnel authorities, who argue that the 
|decree so altered the tenor and effect 
of the contract that the Moffat has no 


right directly or indirectly either to sub- 


lease the tunnel or to permit a track- 
lage agreement which would create a 
monopoly of this public improvement. 


“| There is also disagreement as to whether 
, |the decree, holding the present lease to 


be valid, does or does not require the 
| Moffat to pay rental fixed by the con- 


, |tract, whether it uses the tunnel or not. 


Obviously, these questions must remain 
junsettled until the court of appeals ren- 
ders its decision. 


Construction of New 


* Tunnel Is Proposed 


79% | 


99% 
99 
94 
94 
95 
103% 
1345 
108 
117 
10114 
103% 
80 
80% 


100% | 


91% 
100% 
9946 


| The. applicant’s chairman contends 
| that the present rental is reasonable and 
lis all that the company can afford to 
pay. In the brief it is stated that the 
Moffat, alone or in conjunction with the 
| Rio Grande, can nct afford to meet the 
demands of the Tunnel Commission. As 
{to the amount of traffic involved, the 
testimony is that the Moffat is now 
| operating about seven trains through the 
| tunnel daily and that the tonnage now 
| being handled is about 40 per cent of 
what the total tonnage will be when the 
Rio Grande sends its traffic over the line. 
| The number of trains operated, however, 
may not vary proportionally with the 
amount of tonnage. 

Rather than meke another lease under 

terms which might not warrant the use 
| to be made of the Dotsero cut-off, the ap- 
| plicant states that it would build a new 
|tunnel, four miles long, in the general 
| vicinity of the present tunnel, at a cost 
estimated at $6,500,000, requiring about 
v-hree years for construction. It is ad- 
mitted that such an alternative would 
, be unfortunate, but confidence is felt that 
‘the project could be financed,’ 

Professing itself willing to pay a fair 
rental for use of the existing tunnel, 
;the applicant contends thatthe rental 


should not exceed that based on the al-| 


4 | ternative route, and that payment ought 
' {not to be demanded for mistakes made 


in constructing the present tunnel. Tes- 
timony for the applicant is that the 
tunnel is now in need of repairs esti- 
mated to cost $1,800,000, or more. 

It seems clear that the railroad occu- 
pancy of the tunnel is of uncertain char- 


, |acter at the present time and that the 


| applicant’s announced purpose of operat- 


; |ing through the tunnel without paying 


|additional rental is and will be strongly 
|contested by the Tunnel District. The 


3% | building of the cut-off is the chief motive 


|behind the applicant’s plan, and the ap- 


, |plicant desires to accomplish it quickly, 
, |but sta‘; that the time when construc- 
, |tion can be commenced manifestly de- 
7% |pends on the decision of the court of 


appeals and the clearing up of all legal 
difficulties. Should this final decision in- 


validate the present lease a’ new con- | 


7 {tract would be necessary, and further 


|delay would occur. 
| The Tunnel District and Tunnel Com- 


* mission, in addition to requesting assur- 


, /ances from the applicant that either the | 


Dotsero cut-off or a western extension 
from Craig be constructed, ask that we, 
as a condition precedent to the grant- 
\ing of the application or as a condition 
of our order, require the applicant to 


wteen Denver and Dotsero is a consid- 
;eration of great importance in connec- 
j tion with through traffic. * * * 
Several interveners urged that, along 
!with this proposal, consideration be 
;given to a future line of railroad to 
extend west from Craig through the 
Uintah Basin in Utah, which section is 
now claimed to be inadequately served 
| by existing railroads. * * *, 

The applicant’s position, as expressed 
| by its chairman in regard to a new line 
| west, is one of doubt whether there 
would be traffic enough to’ sustain such 
a line, and there is objection to its be- 
ling built by the Rio Grande, at least at 
|this time. 


| Application Held Not to 
Advance Public Interest 


| Commissioner Eastman’s dissent fol- 
| lows in full text: 


In my judgment, it has not been shown 
that acquisition of control of the Den- 
jver & Salt Lake by the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western is in the public interest. 
| Plainly the essential thing, so far as 
| the public interest is concerned, is that 
jthe new direct route between Denver 
; and the western territory beyond, involv- 
ing the use of the tunnel constructed at 
‘great public expense, shall be developed 
|and utilized to the fullest extent. It is 
{not clear to me that this result will be 
jattained by giving the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western control of this route. 


The Missouri Pacific owns 50 per cent 
iof the stock of that carrier, and thus 
|has at least.a veto power over its man- 
agement. In this proceeding the Mis- 
souri Pacific assumed throughout tht 
|leadership on behalf of the applicant, 
with the other half owner—the Western 
| Pacific—in the background. 
| The Missouri Pacific does not serve 
| Denver as a freight carrier. It has no 
|direct interest in the development of 
/Denver as a gateway to and from the 
'western territory beyond.. Its connec- 
{tion with the Denver & Rio Grande 
| Western is at Pueblo, and full develop- 
;ment and utilization of the new direct 
lroute through the Denver gateway 
| would affect adversely its route through 
| Pueblo. 

' On the other hand, the evidence indi- 
cates that the Denver & Salt Lake, if 
it were allowed to remain as an inde- 
| pendent carrier, would be in a reason- 
\ably strong position. Its earnings are 
now’ good enough, if the majority are 
|right, to justify the payment of $155 
| per share for its common stock. At its 
|eastern end, it connects with the Union 
| Pacific, the Burlington, and the Rock 
|Island, the latter two roads, particularly 
ithe strong Burlington system, having no 
adverse interest which conflicts with the 
development of the new Denver route. 
At its western end, it is to be connected, 
by a comparatively small expenditure 
and under authority which we have al- 
ready granted, with the Denver & Rio 
|Grande Western, and there is also the 
| possibility of an extension west from 
| Craig io Salt Lake City. 

| This was a part of the original proj- 
iect, and it is not to be dismissed as an 
impracticable plan, particularly if one 
|of the eastern connections of the Den- 
jver & Salt Lake should be interested in 
it. As an independent carrier, also. the 
{Denver & Salt Lake would, I believe, 
be in a better position to negotiate divi- 
sions with connections than if it becomes 
a minor satellite of the Missouri Pa- 
cific system. 

I can see nothing te be gained, there- 
fore, by turning the Denver & Salt Lake 
|over to the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
!ern, with its Missouri Pacific affiliations. 
| The likelihool is rather that something 
| of importance will be lost. It impresses 
|me as being, from the public point of 
| view. ill-advised action lacking in fore- 


| 


| sight. 

|Conditions Attached to 
|Approval of Application 

If, however, applicant is to have the 
| Denver & Salt Lake, the conditions ime 
| nosed by the majority could be improved. 
| The condition that the Denver & Salt 
| Lake shall “establish such through 
|routes in connection with any western 
{connection hereafter constructed under 
our authority as we may find in a sub- 
sequent proceeding or proceedings to be 


Decisions in Finance Cases 
Announced by the I. C. C, | reasonable and in the public interest” 1s 
good, so far as it goes; but to protect this 


|. The Interstate Commerce Commission | situation as adequately as possible ex- 
on Dec. 13 made public decisions in|isting eastern connections should also 


half the cost of transhipment at New /| of the fourth section to the extent it exceeded 
York. combination rate of 33% cents based on} 
1895—-United States Lines Opera-; Washington, D. C. Ask for the establish- 
tions, Inc. (United States Lines) with | ment of just and reasonable rates and repa- 
Quaker Line: The terms and conditions! "@°"- 
of this eement are identical with;---——"-"--- 
those of greement No. 1394 between!of which is to ‘absorb one-half the cost 
the same carriers, except that this|of transhipment. 
agreement is in respect to shipments; 1427-—-Quaker Line with American 
Pacific Coast ports to Hamburg. | Diamond Lines: Agreement for handling 
1419—Dimon Steamship Corporation |shipments of canned fish, canned goods 
sg United States Navigation Company,|and dried fruic on through bills of lad- | 
c.:. Arrangement for through ship-jing from Pacific Coast ports of call of | 
ments from Pacific Coast loading ports;Quaker Line to Rotterdam and Ant- 
’ of Dimon Line to London, Liverpool’ werp. Through rates are to be based! 
and Hambur with transhipment atjon direct line rates, of which each par-| 
New York. Through raics are to be|ticipating carrier is to receive one-half | 
on direct line rates and appor-|and abscrb a like proportion of the cost! 
tioned equally between the lines, each|of transhipment at New York, ! 
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M & F RR Constr mtge 5s A ‘55 ab 

M & E RR Cns mtge 4448 B 55 ab 

Mut Fuel G Ist (asmd) 5s ’47.. ¢ 

Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4sA '78 abcdefg 

Nash For & Shef Ry Ist 5s '37 abcefg 

* Naugatuck RR Ist 4s '54,..... df 

N Eng T & T 1st 58 A ’52.. .. abcde 

N Eng T & T Ist 4%s B '61.. abcde 

N J Jt RR Ist gu 4s ’86. . abf 

N JP & L 1st bs '56.. ..... abd 8-25-30 

N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5s A 52 d 4 &5 8h 
[Continued on Page 11,Column 4.] 


89% 89 
12-13-80 
11-4-30 
10-11-30 
12-20 
10-25-30 
12-6-30 
11-28-30 
80 80 
1027 * 102 
12-12-30 
11-19-30 
90 90 
11-13-30 
8-26-30 
12-12-80 
100-100 
11-22-30 


90% 
9456 
9444 
102% 
108% 
107% 
102% 
80 
102 


104% 
90 
102% 

88 
108 
100 

92 

102% 
“85 


96% | 


? | finance cases which are summarized as 


follows: 


| Finance Docket No. 8516.—Southern Pa- 
cific Company Operation. Certificate is- 
sued authorizing the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany to operate under trackage right over 
a l-mile pert of the line of the North- 
western Pacific Railroad Company in So- 
|noma County, Calif. 

| Finance Docket No. 8209.--Intermountain 
|Railway Co. Abandonment. Certificate is- 
sued authorizing the Intermountain Rail- 
|way Company to abandon 13 miles of line 
in Boise County, Idaho, 

| Report and order in F. D. No, 8585, au- 
| thorizing the Alabama Great Southern Rail- 
|road Company to ptocure the authentica- 
}tion and delivery of $500,000 of first con- 
| solidated mortgage 5 pér cent gold bonds. 
series A, in partial reimbursement for capi- 
ta: expenditures heretofore made, approved. 





have been included in the condition. 
A further condition is desirable, to 

| the effect that if the present lease of the 
tunnel is hereafter declared invalid, ap- 
plicant, will, through the Denver & Salt 
Lake, agree to execute.a new lease, if 
one can be obtained, upon such terms as 
we may find to be just and reasonable, 
This is necessary to protect the public 
interest in this tunnel constructed at 
great public expense, if the Missour: 
Pacific system is to be allowed to domi- 
nate, or exercise a veto power over, the 
Denver & Salt Lake. The evidence shows 
iwatility to the tunnel upon the part of 
the Missouri Pagific, and even a threat 
o build « new tunnel unless it can secume 
ihe lease of the one which now exis 
upon its own terms, 


a ) 
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“Security Issues 
Additional Power United States Treasury Statement 
-- - | Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 


In Rediscounting _ of Business Dec. 11, 19303 Made Public Dec. 13, 1930 


Bank Paper Urged 


period 
This month Last year 
$12,938,088.19 $1'7,420,297.44 
Chicago Representative Says 
‘Right Should Be Extended 
To City, Railroad and 


New Securities | Treasury Reports Two Issues 
‘Offerings Show | Of Certificates Oversubscribed 


Decline Recently Announcement of Secretary Mellon Shows That Govern- 
ment Received $1,457,197,000, Whereas Allot- 
ment Totalled $428,322,000 


Corresponding 
period 
Fiscal year 1931 fiscal year 1930 


Receipts vik. ee 
$183,559,744.79  $280,336,580.94 


Customs ...ccccccoavecs 
Income tax .....sesseee 
Mise. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal ........ 
INESPORE,  vcctes'nrese 
Railroad securities ..... 
All others . 
Trust fund receipts (re- 


26,539,496.36  30,113,271.45 
16,490,357,81 19,020,593.75 


Total Offered During First 
Two Weeks of November 
Smallest Since Latter Part 


240,000.00 
235,200.00 
1,382,992.14 
8,252,121.29 


"406,667.47 
105,935.95 


396,854.29 


Two issues of Treasury certificates of scriptions allotted was $428,322,000, of 649,220.33 


‘ : 1,564,645.22 
indebtedness both dated Dec. 15, 1930,| which $79,817,500 represents allotments 


* 


* 


Of 1929, Review Says 


C Continued from Page 1.] 
been about’ the same as in the corre- 
sponding months of 1927, reflecting to a 
considerable extent public construction 
work, such as road building. 

During the first two weeks of Novem- 
ber, the amount of new securities offered 
was the smallest since the holiday pe- 
riod at the end of 1929 and the opening 
of 1930, and despite some increase In 
the second half of the month, it appears 
likely that the figure for November as 
a whole will show a decline from the 
small October total, though apparently 


it will not drop to as low a level as in| subscriptions allotted, C; total subscriptions allotted, D: 


November 4 year ago. Included in the 
total for the past month was an issue 
of $20,000,000 Federal Land Bank 4% 
per cent 2 to 3 year bonds, offered at 
par. This was the first public security 
jssue by the Land Banks in two years, 


and it was reported that the issue was! 


ily oversubscribed. 
penne Security Markets : 

Stock prices declined further during 
the first part of November, and at the 
lowest point reached on the 10th repre- 
sentative price averages were some 12 
per cent below the bottom of November, 
1929, and the lowest since the middle 
of 1927. For the first time, average 
prices of public utility shares receded 
beneath the lows established in Novem- 
ber a year ago, and their decline was 
accompanied by further weakness in in- 
dustrials and railroad shares, which were 
quoted at new low prices since 1927 and 
1926, respectively. 

Suluay. the latter part of November, 
the stock market showed more strength 
than weakness, so that by the end of 
the month a net recovery amounting to 
about 7 per cent was indicated in the 
general level of stock prices. The great- 
est rebound occurred in public utility 
share prices, followed in_ order by the 
industrials and rails. The volume of 
trading on the New York Stock Exchange 
was comparatively light, exceeding 4,- 
000,000 shares only one day and ranging 
below 3,000,000 shares on most days. 

Corporate Bond Prices 

The varying movements of well known 
averages of domestic corporate bond 
prices appear to be due to differences 
jn the composition of the several aver- 
ages. Those with a large content of 
the best issues during the recent period 
of weakness in the bond market have 
remained several points above their low 
points of the year, while averages wit 
a greater proportion of less high grade 
issues have declined to new lows for 
the year. The highest grade issues have 
shown the largest price advances this 
year and recently have held at levels 
close to the highest reached early in 
4928. The next lower grade bonds have 
not. advanced as rapidly .and. recently 
have declined, but have remained con- 
siderably above their 1929 lows. On 
the other hand, still lower grade bonds 
have been declining ever since the first 
quarter of the year, and the decline has 
varied inversely with the rating of the 
bonds, so that the first of these groups 
of bonds has remained slightly above the 
1929 low, while the other two have 
dropped considerably below. 


Securities Transactions _ 
By Utility Are Described 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
stock for the account of the Southeast- 
ern Securities Company? <A. Yes, sir. 
Q. I think we can understand that it 
was turned over without any profit to 


the Electric Bond & Share Company, ex- | 


cept as commission or some part of it 
may represent a profit to them? A. You 
mean turned over to the Southeastern? 

Q. Yes. A. Yes, sir. I made the state- 
ment that I will furnish these figures. 
I will do so if I can get my papers. 

Q. I want to ask you a few questions 
fn connection with the appreciation of 
$26,000,000 plus, accomplished in 1925 
through the merger of the Southern 
Power Securities Company and the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company. 
The detail concerning that appreciation 
appears in Exhibit 14 within Exhibit 
4723, does it not? A. That is correct. 

Q. You give the cost of each class of 
security to the Southeastern Securities 
Company, do you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you give a total cost of $5,- 
474,625.71? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which is the cost that you have al- 
ready testified to? A. That is right. 

Q. In the next column you list the value 


Ri which.these securities were recorded 


on the books of the Southeastern Power 
& Light Company at the time of the 
merger? A. That is correct. 

Q. And the total of that column is $32,- 
672,901.18? A. That is correct. 

Q. Now, we deduct the cost of those 
securities from that sum, the cost being 
$5,474,625.71, and we get the amount of 
the appreciation, or %28,898,275.47? 


the value at which these securities were 
recorded on the books of the Southeast- 
ern Power & Light Company as merged, 
I see that certain items are starred. 
How many of these items are there that 
are starred? A. Eight. 

Q. Name the companies issuing the 
securities so starred. A. The Cherokee 
Land Company, Consumers Water Com- 
pany, Gulf Electric Company, Mobile 
Electric Company, Pensacola Electric 
Company, Sheffield Development Com: 
pany, Southern Utilities Company, Bir- 
mingham Water, Light & Power Com- 


any. 
. Q. At the bottom of the column, fol- 
lowed by a star, is an item which totals 
$31,496,499.86. Do you find that? A, 
Correct, ‘ ? 

Q. Is that the value at which all of 
these peouelites starred is carried? A. 

es, sir. 

Q. Or were carried on the books of 
the Southeastern Light & Power Com- 
pany at merger? A. That is correct. 

Mr. Healy. May we stop until 10 


o'clock in the morning? 
Examiner Bennett. Yes. We will ad- 


A.! 
Right: i : Fae | | 
. But in the column in which is stated 


were far oversubscribed, Andrew W. 
Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
announced Dec. 12. (A summary of the 
secretary’s announcement was published 
in the issue of Dec. 18.) The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

Secretary Mellon Dec. 12 announced 
that the total amount of subscriptions re- 
'ceived for the two issues of Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness, Series 
TJ2-1931, 1% per cent, dated Dec. 15, 
1930, maturing June 15, 1931, and Se- 
ries TD-1931, 1% per cent, dated Dec, 
15, 1980, maturing Dec. 15, 1931, was 
$1,457,197,000. The total amount of sub- 


SERIES 
Total subscriptions received, A; total e 


A 
sececccceccvees- $108,211,000 
eeecsbcccsocsccccs 341,819,500 
86,454,500 
53,470,500 
32,529,000 
ove 47,274,000 
eer eerecessesecsescces 113,247,000 

9,612,000 
6,462,000 
10,724,000 
37,387,500 
92,181,000 


; Boston ....0.. 
New York .. 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland ......+++ eveveccos 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis 

Kansas City ..cccosccccces 
DRURY 6. io Hob EES eVesecnecesce 
San Francisco .....0ss.ssesese 


Total secospeccccsecceses- $939,312,000 
SERIES 


A 
seeeeees $25,840,000 
veeves 178,166,500 
44,559,000 
35,458,500 
19,372,500 
26,073,000 
96,642,500 
5,384,000 
3,555,500 
4,143,500 
15,283,500 
62,325,000 
21,500 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
| Richmond 
Atlanta .. 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 

San Francisco ......- 
Treasury .... 


see ee ees eeerereseee 
sete weet ereeeresese 
eee eeeeeseessessesees 

eer eeeersese 


sree ereeeereese 





ee eweeeee 


Total ..teccssoscvcveevees + $017,825,000 


Total subscriptions received, both series .. 


Total exchange subscriptions allotted, both series ...ccececcseccccccceccecs 


Total cash subscriptions allotted, both seri 
Total subscriptions allotted, both series .. 


Decline in Foreign Issues Offered 
To American Public Shown for Year| 


Facts on Flotations in Last 


book by Department of Commerce 


that short period for about $1,100,000,000 
‘of American capital placed abroad. ‘ 

Taking the period covered by this 
handbook as @ whole; Europe has-been 
the greatest borrower of American cap- 
ital through publicly offered securities, 
obtaining all told about $5,752,000,000. 
;Canada ranked as the second largest 
| borrower, accounting for about $2,566,- 
000,000 of new capital. Latin America 
came third with $2,491,000,000, and the 
Far East fourth with $811,000,000, In 
addition, Territories and possessions of 
the United States have obtained $214,- 
| 000,000. ae 

As might be expected, in view of the 
burdens which fell upon European gov- 
ernments as a consequence of the World 
| War, practically 81 per cent of the Euro- 
pean share was obtained by means of 
government and government-guaranteed 
issues. In’ the case of Canada, -Latin 
America, and the Far East, private cor- 
| porate issues were a greater proportion, 
although government offerings still ac- 
|ecounted for 62, 64 and 70 per cent, re- 
spectively. In the last five years, the 
trend toward corporate securities has 
been especially pronounced for Canada 
and Europe. ; : ‘ 
| While European flotations in American 
| markets have exceeded those of any 
jother area, no single European country 
has obtained more than half as much 
American capital as Canada, the par 
value of whose issues has amounted to 
about $3,248,000,000. Great Britain, 
whose borrowings were largely concen- 
trated before 1921, however, obtained 
$1,568,000,000, or more than any other 
European country. ; 

Germany, with borrowings concen- 
trated in the last few years, ranked 
second with $1, 206,000,000; and France, 
with scattered borrowing through the 
jentire 16 years, ranged third with $1,- 
179,000,000. In Latin America, Argen- 
tina has been the largest borrower, with 
$763,000,000 of securities offered to 
American investors; Cuba second with 
$578,000,000; Chile third with $493,000,- 
000; and Brazil fourth with $419,000,000, 
Japan has been the heaviest Far Eastern 
| borrower, obtaining $421,000,000, largely 
since 1923. 


Foreign Securities Valued 
At Half Domestic Offerings 


The larger yield of foreign bonds, com- 
ared with the highest grade domestic 

ate is a principal reason why Amer- 
ican investors have subscribed to foreign 
bonds in such large volume in recent 
years. Foreign bonds underwritten here 
have yielded 32 per cent more than could 
be obtained on the highest grade do- 
mestic bonds, during the 11 years ended 
with 1929. , 

Canadian bond offerings have been 
taken by American investors, however, 
at an average yield only 11 per cent 
greater; while new Byrom and Latin- 
American bonds have yielded 41 per cent 
more and Far Eastern. bonds 30 per cent. 
These percentages are derived from 
newly compiled yield indexes now pub- 
lished for the first time.z 

In the 16 years covered by this hand- 
book, the par value of European securi- 
ties publicly offered in the United States 





amounted to only slightly less than half | 


of the aggregate par value of all for- 
eign issues underwritten here, or $6,434,- 
000,000, Canadian issues were second, 
totaling $3,249,000,000; Latin America 
was third, amounting to $2,960,000,000; 
Far Eastern, fourth, aggregating $917,- 
000,000; and Territorial possession is- 


sours until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn-/ gues, last, with $228,000,000. Refunding 
g. 


(Whereupon, at 4:20 o’clock p. m., the 
hearing in the above entitled matter 
was adjourned until Saturday, Nov. 15, 

930, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
spipt of testimony will be continued 

t the issue of Dec. 16. 


; 
i 


amounts excluded, the figures for new 
capital obtained are, respectively, $5,- 
752,000,000 for Europe, $2,566,000,000 


for Canada, $2,491,000,000 for Latin | 


America, $811,000,000 for the Far East, 
and $214,000,000 for the Territorial pos- 
sessions, 


From 1914 to 1929 the par value of | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


appropriated 


;on subscriptions for which Treasury Sautenent} 


certificates of indebtedness of Series 
TD-1930, maturing Dec. 15, 1930, were 
tendered in payment. Such exchange 
{subscriptions tendered for Series TJ2- 
1931 were allotted 40 per cent, and the 
exchange subscriptions tendered for Se- 
ries TD-1931 were allotted 72 per cent. 
Allotments on other subscriptions were | 
made on a graduated scale. 

The subscriptions and allotments were 
divided among the several Federal re- 
serve districts and the Treasury as fol- 
lows: 


TJ2-1981 
xchange subscriptions allotted, B; total cash 


Utility Securities 


Municipal, railroad, and public utility 

bonds, as well as real estate securities, 
should be made eligible for rediscount 
with Federal reserve banks, Representa- 
tive Sabath (Dem.), of Chicago, IIL, 
stated in a letter to the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Eugene Meyer, 
under date of Dec. 12. Mr. Sabath an- 
nounced that he proposed to offer a bill 
granting that additional power to re- 
serve banks. 
_ The Illinois Congressman states that 
| it is his belief that the Federal Reserve 
| Board already has the power to permit 
the rediscount of the paper of finance 
|corporations.. secured by automobiles, 
radios, refrigerators, and other like com- 
modities. He asks for Governor Meyer’s 
views on the subject. 


Individual Debits Show 


Decrease During Week 
Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ended Dec. 10, made public Dee. 13, 
aggregated $10,640,000,000 or 5 per 
cent below the total reported for the| 
preceding week, which included but five 
business days, and 36 per cent below 
jthe total reported for the corresponding 
week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for| 
which figures have been published 
weekly since January, 1919, amounted 
to about $9,925,000,000 as compared 
with $10,450,000,000 for the precedin 
week and $15,626,000,000 for the wee 
ended Dec. 11 of last year. { 


Expenditu 


Refund customs 


Op. in s 
Railroads .. 
War Finance Co 
Shipping Board 
Agricultural 

B 
$26,000 
22,192,500 
1,418,000 
19,000 
223,500 
60;000 
4,599,000 

118,500 

417,500 

497,000 

132,000 

137,500 


$29,840,500 
TD-1931 


D 

$16,693,000 
55,949,000 
13,218,000 | 
10,347,000 
9,667,000 
12,109,500 | 
19,082,500 
1,803,500 
1,613,000 
1,849,500 
7,088,500 j 

10,520,500 


c 
$16,667,000 
33,756,500 
11,800,000 
10,328,000 
9,443,500 
12,049,500 
14,488,500 
1,685,000 
1,195,500 
1,352,500 
6,956,500 
10,383,000 


$130,100,500 


For. 


Sinking fund 
Purchases and 


$159,941,000 





D 
$11,793,500 
87,281,500 
22,608,000 
21,679,000 
13,412,500 
18,879,000 
50,657,500 
3,591,000 
1,850,000 
2,594,000 
9,811,000 
24,207,500 
16,500 


$268,381,000 


. -$1,457,197,000 

79,817,500 
848,504,500 
weve | 428,322,000 


c 
$11,667,500 
54,756,000 
22,600,000 
19,852,500 
12,707,500 
18,757,500 
36,890,500 
3,228,000 
1,841,500 
2,503,500 
9,702,500 
23,897,000 


B 
$126,000 
82,525,500 
8,000 
1,826,500 
705,000 
121,500 
13,767,000 
363,000 
8,500 
90,500 
108,500 
310,500 
16,500 


$49,977,000 





$218,404,000 States Sales 
in in 
Which Thous- 
Legal ands High 
d 
abdf 
abcef 


e 
abedefg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abedf 
abcd 
abed 
abcd 
abed 


Low 
12-18-30 
12-13-30 

12-5-30 
8-4-30 
8-24-30 
91% 914% 
82 81% 
12-6-30 
12-13-30 
12-4-30 
100 99% 
104 104 


CS cere eseeserssesecseseseeeres 


N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5s B 55 
N Orl Term 1st 4s ’53 
NY & Har RR ist gu 3%s 2000 
NY & L Br RR g Ist 4s ’41.... 
NY & Put RR cons(asmd)4s ’93 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98 
NY C & Hud R RR mtge3%s '97 
NY C & Hud Ri reg 3%s ’97.. 
|NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1984... 
i NY ¢ Hud Ri gold 4s ’42.... 
NY H Rr & imp 4%s A2013 
NYC&HRr&imp5sC 2013 (NYC) 
|NY C&H R Lake Sh col 3%4s ’98 
‘NYC&H R Mich Cen col 3%s ’98 
| NY Ch & St L RR Ist 4s ’87.... 
| NY Ch & StL RR reg 4s ’87.... 
| NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n mtg) ’31 
|NYC&&StL RR 2&im 6s-ABC ’31 
NYC&StL RR r5%sA’74(n $33 
|; NYC&StLRR r m5%sB'75(n Co 
NYC&StLRRrm 4%sC’78(n Co) 
NY-Gonn RR ist 4%s A '58... 
NY Conn RR Ist 5s B ’53..... 
NY Edis Ist & r 6%s A 41. 
NY Edis ist & r 5s B ’44 ‘ 
NYG& ELH &P ist 5s ’48.. 
NY G & ELH & P Pur My 4s ’49 
NYL&W Ry Ist r gu 4%s B "73 
‘NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92.... 
NY Pow & Lt-l1st 414s '67 
NY Prov & Bost RR g 4s ’42. 


set eeee ere 


15 Years Collected in Hand- 


foreign securities publicly offered in the 
United States amounted in round num- 
bers to $13,786,000,000. With the. re- 
funding amount of 202 issues excluded, 
the total net nominal capital was $11,-| 
834,000,000. An aggregate of 1,110 is- 
sues with a total par value of $10,159,- 
000,000 and a net nominal value of $8,- 
610,000,000 was floated for foreign gov- 
ernments—central, state or provincial, 


104% 104% 
97%, 97% 
11-29-30 
387% 37% 
10-15-30 
10-30-30 
12-13-30 
111% 111% 
106% 106 
12-10-30 
12-13-30 
10-30-30 
7-17-30 
12-11-80 
12-12-30 
12-11-30 
11-21-30 
11-1-30 
9-80-30 
10-4-30 
9114, 90 
66 66 
12-12-80 


abcdefg 
d 


d 

df 
abcde 
abed 
abcde 
be 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abcdeg 
ab 


ab 
c 


c 

abdf 

abd 
abedeg 108 
abedeg 2 
acdeg 


for 


tee eweeeeeee 


Proceeds sale of surplus 

WOOOtes  iviccscszecccs 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
Other miscellaneous .... 


Total ordinary ..... 


Excess of expenditures . 


Tes 


General expenditures ... 
‘Interest on public debt 


| Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal .... 


Tp. 


Total ordinary ..... 


' 


SOOM sescsarssincce 


Total expenditures 


corresponding periods last year the fi 
tExcess of credits (deduct). 


Last 


86% 


marketin 
fund (net) ........ 
Alien property funds .. 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 
Civil-service r’mt fund.. 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance 
D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 
Service retirement 
Gen. railroad contingent _............ 





in- 


1,046,399.83 


180,454.01 
985,527.94 
5,847,602.51 


$65,082,996.26 $76,478,326.70 
$49,076,431.44 $47,360,992.12 


$96,220,277.04 $98,423,721.08 
2,418,198.59 3,227,873.78 
529,601.48 710,598.75 
1,958,520,82 2,843,705.86 
5,000,000.00 2. ...-.eseeee 
287,099.75 248,295.14 
1,855.41 


$1,103.67 
270,861.25 


* 908,514.68 


381,535.55 
1,028,483.03 
8,910,056.74 


1,687.17 
£8.42 
377,795.24 


6,217,687.15 

; 581,384.56 
1,208.23 
$480,423.74 


1,021,502.03 
24,897.80 


£268,350.06 
$138,874.05 
$570,501.29 


$908,226.03 
$288.65 


$114,159,427.70 $103,839,318.82 
$20,000,000.00 


ments from foreign ree 
payments «.....,..25.6 
Received for estate taxes 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


Pu eeerervesee 


$20,000,000.00 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
States Sales 
in in 
Which Thous- 
ands High Low 


fe Legal 
och G & E gen 4%s D 77.... ab 
Rk Is Ark & Lou RR 1st 4%s '34 abf 
StL & Cairo RR 1st 4s '31.... ab 
StL P & NW Ry Ist (asmd) fs ‘48 abcdefg 
StL & S F Ry gen 6s ’31.... d 

StL & S F Ry gen 5s ’31 

StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A '50.... 

StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B '50 a 
StL S F Ry cons 41s A ’78.. 
StL S W Ry ist ctfs 4s ’89.... d 
StP&D RR ist (asmd) 5s ‘31. abcdefg 
StP&DRR 1st cons(asmd)4s '68 abcdeg 
StP K C Sh L RR Ist 4% ’41 abf 
StP EGT Ry ist (asmd) 4%s '47 abcdefg 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 4s '83 abcdeg 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s ’83 abcdeg 
StP Minn&Man Ry cons 4% 33 abcdeg 
StP M&M Ry M ex 1 (as) 4s '37 abcdefg 
StP M&M Ry P ex St (as) 4s '40 abcdefg 
StP Un Dep ist r 5s A '72.... abf 
San Ant&Arn Pass Ry ist 4s ‘43 abf 
Sav FI€W Ry Ist (asmid) 6s '34 abcdefg 
Sav FI&W Ry ist (asmd) 5s ’34 abcdefg 
Scioto V&N Eng RR Ist 4s '89 abcdefg 
SEN A RR cons Ist(asmd)5s '36 abcdefg 
S&N A RR gen cns(asmd)5s 63 abcdeg 
S Pac Cst Ry 1st gu 4s ’37.... abcf 
So Bell T & T'lst 5s ’41 SF.... abc 

So Cal Ed r 5s 51 
So Cal Ed r 5s ’52 2 
So Cal Ed gen & r 5s ’44....., abde 
So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s '384.. abd 
So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4148 "68. ab 
S Pac 40 yr Ser '29(ww)4%s '69ab 
S Pac C P goll 4s ’49 d Aug 1 
S Pac Ore Lines Ist 414s A 77 
S Pac San F Term 4s °50 .. 
S Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s ’37 
S Pac RR ist r gu 4s '55....... abedefg 
So Ry 1st cons 5s ’94......... abed 
So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56 

So Ry dev & gen 614s A "56... 

So Ry dev & gen 6s A 56 

So Ry Mem Div 1st 5s ’96 

So Ry StL Div Ist 4s ’51 

So Ry Mob & 0 coll 4s '38..... a 

So Ry E Tenn Reorg 5s '38 


abedefg 


25,904,202.17 


1,341,424.00 
12,369,281.74 
70,400,070.59 


$1,202,198,509.99 
$348,503,994.65 
$1,072,970,218.73 
200,434,547.87 
9,107,820.22 
29,224,760. 
55,004,582.37 
5,408,935. 
88,728. 
520. 
10,404,516.22 
55,806,304.71 
1,069,657.00 
$46,941. 
20,390,721. 


25,411,149.01 


$1,485,613,504.64 
$65,000,000.00 


30,000.00 
59,000.00 
$65,089,000.00 


$114,159,427.70 $123,839,318.82 $1,550,702,504.64 $1,666,543,233.29 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included, 
Counter entry (deduct). 


The figures for the month include $11,974.12 and for the fisca) year 1931 to date 
$186,716.79 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
gures include $18,190.60 and $235,363.38, respectively. 


° 


. 13% 


14 
70 


34 
74 


30 
58 


18,920,844.74 


4,571,557.90 j 
13,388,330.51 | 
92,807,709.43 


$1,411,076,257.50 | 
cnmneesiianiatede | OU 
$255,466,975.79 | bra 


$1,015,351,594.83 

236,855,969.49 
9,244,231.22 ! . 
46,312,488.89 ; Cent convention here. 
35,000,000.00 ' tc the fact that there are cities of mere 

5,778,590.73 | han 1,000 population in the State whie 


$786,064.51 
150,876.66 | 
12,965,193.01 


230,840.27 
364,582.13 
203,598.34 


11-4-30 
99% 99% 
10-4-30 
11-6-30 
12-12-30 
12-9-30 
795, «+78 
96 94 
73% 
12-12-30 
8-11-30 
8-15-30 
93% 938% 
8-15-30 
11-8-30 
12-13-30 
12-9-30 
12-12-30 
11-19-30 
12-12-30 
12-13-30 
2-9-30 
-10-30 
-29-30 
10-25-30 
104% 1045 
1-26-30 
12-12-30 
10-6-30 
10-4-30 
10-6-30 
12-13-30 
9214 

9414 


1 
10 
9 
0 


228,400.00 
58,100.00 | 
23,503.25 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


Last 


101% | 


99% 
991% 
104% 
10116 
101 
79 
9416 
7314 
85a 
100% 
9515 
93% 
95% 
98 
105 
101% 
97% 
9546 
105 
92144 
106 
101% 
97 
102 
1045 
96 
10314 
104% 
104% 
10344 


2 | pear. 


Improve Service in Rural 
Communities 


State of Oklahoma: © 

Oklahoma City, Dec. 13. * 

The possibility of a change in the laws 
Oklahoma permitting county-wide 
nch banking was placed before thé 
|Oklahoma Bankers Association for 
‘thought and consideration” by the Bank 

Commissioner, C. G. Shull, at their ré- 
Mr. Shull referred 


have no banking facilities, and other 
towns where the existing banks are not 
profitable. 


Law Revision Suggested 


1,182,367.98 | 0 hese communities, he said, can-receive 


585,424.69 | 
20,003,933.50 | 


nking service only by permitting the 
banks in larger cities in the county to 
operate branch offices. “I am wondér= 


18,486,406.13 | ing,” he added, “if it is not time to con= 


sider changes in’ our laws which will 
| provide these smaller communities with 
banking accommodations, perhaps per= 


$1,401,718,280.04 | Mitting county-wide branch banking.” 
$264,514,950.00 


The Bank Commissioner referred to the 
resolution passed by the American Bank- 
ers Association favoring community 
branch banking in metropolitan districts 
and county branches in rural. districts 
where economically justified, as evidence 


‘$264,824,953.25 of a changing sentiment on ‘this subject. 


Profitable banks are safe banks, Mr 
Shull declared, adding that it is better 
for a community to pay for a bank’s 
service than to pay for a bank failure. 

| More attention should be. paid to earn- 

ings, and unprofitable accounts should 
be eliminated or put upon a paying basis, 
he stated. oo 

There has been a growing tendency 
on the part of Oklahoma banks, “Mr, 
Shull declared, to increase their see- 
ondary reserve by investments in bonds 
and securities. “The bank that has done 
| this, | he continued, “sees the wisdom 
| of not loaning all its Toanable funds lo- 
| cally. Rather, it invests a proper ratio” 
| in high-grade securities.” ; 

The concluding summary of Mr. Shull’s 
| address follows in full text; 
Trade Decline Inevitable 
. in closing I want to say that, in: my 
| judgment, in spite of the fact that! pres- 
| ent prices on raw commodities are not 
satisfactory and that — economic’ condi- 
; tions are not altogether stable; still 
| there is nothing to be alarmed about. 
| The present situation had to come: We 
| had to halt and take stock. We have 
| been trying, since the war,: to’ réath 
| equitable and stable price levels. Our 
enormous foreign trade has been par= 
alleled by large loans to foreign busi- 
ness organizations and foreign govern= 
ments. We have had a stimulated ‘for- 
eign business. -Our- ad ste 
stimulated by intensive advertising and 
encouragement of installment buying. 
We have simply reached the saturation 
| point. People who have bought on the 
installment plan will simply have fo 
pay up before they can buy more. Str- 
pivoes of goods will have to be liquidated 
efore confident buying will again’ ap- 
It is generally thought basie 


(® | commodity prices are fairly well estab- 


927% 
105 
21% 
11254 
10814 
107 


lished but trade recovery will not occtt 
until retail prices have declined ade- 
| quately to correspond with commodity 
| prices and in my judgment retail prices 
| will decline. The merchant in your com- 
; munity, who is holding up the prices on 


, | his goods with the expectation that when 


| recovery does come, that he will get the 
old prices for his goods, will be disap- 
| pointed. A new -economic basis is be- 
ing established and the merchant who 
| now prices his goods so they will move 


and municipal—and for government ’ 
guaranteed or controlled corporations; pis 2 og B, “ ” 
while 852 issues with a par value of|Ny Tol ref 6s/A 41 
$3,628,000,000 and a net nominal value|N Lock & Ont P ist & rbs A ’55 
of $3,224,000,000 were offered for pri-|N & W RR gen ist 6s '31.... 
| vate corporations, N & W_ RR imp & ext 6s '34.. 
sae " N&W RR New Riv Ist 6s ’82.... 
Underwriting of Foreign N & W RR Ist cons ds '96 
Securities Dated to 1900 Naw Re ? CkOI bes 
The largest number of issues in any | Xo a i oe é . a an 
one year occurred in 1927, when 265) Nor Ind Pub Serv 1st & r BsO'66 
separate offerings were tabulated; the: Nor Ind Pub Serv Ist&r 6s D ’69 
lowest was in 1914, when only 26 issues|Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF.... 
| were floated. The former was likewise|N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 
the year in which the total par value,|N P Ry r & imp 4%s A 2047... 
$1,577,000,000, and net nominal value, 
$1,337,000,000, were the largest on rec- 
ord; but the smallest par and net nom- 
inal values occurred in 1918, a war year— 
$23,465,000 and $20,865,000, respectively. 
Because most discussions of America’s 
transition from an international debtor 
to an international creditor on capital 
account usually set 1914 as the year 
from which the shift began, it is com- 
monly assumed that America’s financial 
market had attained little importance in 
the underwriting of new foreign securi- 
ties prior to that year. This assump- 
tion is far from correct. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Dec. 13.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
ts the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: - 


In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) .... 
Bulgaria (lev) coceccecs 
Czechoslovakia (krone) . 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) pbeees 
Germahy (reichsmark) ...es0. 
Greece (drachma) .....se..008 
Holland (guilder) .......ceees 
Hungary (pengo) ...ccscercece 
Realy CUPRA) cose ere eoerestecccs 
Norway (krone) «scsccesess 
PRIOEE (HUOSY) | cocavcdicekense 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (Rona) .. .ccrcrscdercs 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 





14,0837 
13.9668 
-7183 
2.9664 
26.7640 
485.6203 
2,5166 
3°9288 
23.8462 
1.2941 
40.2779 
17.4920 
5.2379 
26.7430 
11.2165 
4.4858 
-5949 
10.1888 
26.8325 
19.3994 
1.7692 
36.8750 
36.5468 
35.6160 
37.4791 
27.7142 
25.6562 
25.9583 
25.6250 
35.9112 
49.6168 
55.9291 


see eeewesee 


see 
Pee eeereeeee 
eee ee eee eee eee 


eee meee eeeeee 


eee eeereee 


ee eeereseee 


(Chefoo tael) ..sccccece 
(Hankow tael) ... 
(Shanghai tael) ., 
(Tientsin tael) 
(Hongkong dollar) ... 
(Mexican dollar) ., 
(Tientsin dollar) .. 
(Yuan dollar) ....... 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) ° 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
| Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
| Argentina (peso, gold) ..... 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile 
Uruguay 
Colombia 


“. 
oe 


ae enewe see eee eeoees @Oneseavese oe 


99.9162 

, 44,2833 
- 99,6048 

76.4498 
9.5968 
12.0799 
75.0081 
96,5700 


(peso) 
(peso) 
(DOS) sinvedectereces 





99,8588 | 


Roch G & E gen 7s B ’46 


|N P Ry r & imp 6s B 
|N P Ry r & imp 5s C 
N P Ry r & imp 5s D 
N P Term Ist 6s '33 
N P Ry Wash Cen Ry Ist 4s ’48 f 
Nor Ry of Cal ist 5s '88 .... abcdefg 
Nor & So RR Ist 5s ’41......... f 
N Stat Pow Ist &r 5s A '4l.... df 
N Stat Pow ist & r 6s B '41.... df 


Ohio Conn Ry Ist gu 4s "43... 
Ohio Pow ist & r 5s B '52...... d 
Ohio Pow ist & r 4%s D ’56.. 
Ohio P Ser 1st & r 7%s A "46... 
Ohio P Ser 1st & r 7s B 47... 
Ohio River RR Ist 5s '86...... 
Ohio River RR gen 5s ’87 

Okla G & El Ist 5s 

Ore Sh L RR cons, Ist 5s *46.. 
Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s ’46 
Or-Wash RR&Nav Ist&r 4s ’61 
Pac G & Elst&r 4%4s F(wi)’60 
PacG& Eg&risA’4z..... 
Pac G & E ist & r 4%4s E °57 
Pac T & T Ast & coll 5s 37 SF.. 
Pac T & T r mtge 5s A ’52 
Paduc & Ill RR Ist 4%4s '55.... 
Penn C L & P Ist 41s 77.... 
PO&D RR ist&r gu 4%s A 77 ¢ 
Penn P & L Ist & r 5s B 52 
Penn P & L Ist & r 5s D '53.... 
|Penn. RR cons 4s °43.......... 
Penn RR cons 4s 48 ° 
Penn RR cons stpd $ 4s ’*48.. 
Penn RR cons 4%s '60 

Penn RR gen 4%s A ’65 

Penn RR gen 5s B ’68 

Penn RR secured 6%4s5 '36 

Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A ’b6..... 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4s B 56... abcd 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4%%s C ’80... abe 
Peoples G Lt & C 1st cons 6s "43 

| Phila Balt & Wash RR Ist 4s "43 abceg 
(Pp B & W RR gen bs B '%4... abceg 
Phil El ist & r 4%s ’67 SF abed 
Phil El 1st & r 6%4s 47 SF abed 
| Phil El ist & xr 53 60 SF......- abed 
P Sub-Cos G & E Ist & r 4% '57 
Pine Cr Ry Ist reg (asmd) 6s ’32 
PCC&StLRR cons gu 44s A °40 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 448 B 42 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4148 C *42 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s D °45 
PCC & StL RR cons gu3%s E 49 
|} PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s F 53 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 48 G "57 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s H '60 
PCC & StL RR cons gu4%s I ’63 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 44s J '64 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 58 A 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s B 

P McK & Y RR Ist 6s '32 

P McK & Y RR 2nd 6s 84 

P Va & Chr Ry Ist (asmd) 4s 
PY &A Ry Ist gen gu4s A 
PY&A Ry Ist gen gu 5s B 
PY &A Ry Ist gen gu 5s C 
Proc & Gamb deb 4%s '47 

Prov Term Ist 4s '66 

Pt Art Can & Dk 1st gu Gs A '53 
Pt A Can & Dk Ist gu 6s B ’53. 
PSE & Gof N J ist & r 5s '65 
PS E&G of N J lst & r 4%e 67 
PS E&G of N J Ist & r 4%s "70 
Pug Sd P&L Ist r 5% 

Qu Bor G & Er 4%s ‘I 

Read gen & vr 4%s8 A '97 abe 
Read Jer Cent coll 4s 51 ...... ab 
Renss & Sara RR Ist gu 6s °41 ab 
Rich Term Ry Ist gu 5s ’62.... abdf 
Roch G & E gen bis C ’48.... 


2047. ...6 
2047. ..46 


abcdeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
d 


d 
abedef 
abcde 
abe 
deg 
bde 
bde 
abed 
abed 
eae 


abedeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
ab 
abed 





ab 
abcdefg 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 


ab 
abcdefg 
abecf 
abcf 
abcf 
d 

df 
abdf 
abdf 
abe 
abe 
abe , 
d 
abce 








0646 
2 106% 106% 106% 


_ Stan Oil of N Y deb 4%s '61... 

SW Bell T lst & r Gs °54 

Sunb & Lewis Ry 1st 4s '36.... 
Syracuse Ltg lst 5s ’51....... 

Tenn E P lst & r 6s "47 SF.... d 

Ter RR As of StL 1st gu 4%s'39 ¢ 
TerRR As StL 1stcons5s’44(ingu) ¢ 
TerRR As oe r 4s’53 (int gu) ¢ 
Texar & FtSm Ry Ist gu 5148A’50 abf 

T & P Ry ist cons (1st) 5s 2000 abdf 

T & P Ry 2dcons inc 5s 2000 d Del d 

Tex & PRyg&r 5s B '77.... abd 
Tex & PRygé&r 5s C ’79 abd 
Tex & P Ry Louis Div ist 5s '31 abdf 
T-P-M Pac Ter RR ist 5148 A’64_ bdf 
Tol StL & W RR Ist 4s ’50.... abedf 
Tol W Val&O RR 1st gu4%sA’31 abf 
Tol W Val &0O RR istgu 414s B’33 abf 

T W V & ORR ist gu 4s C 42 abf 
Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s '32 bee 
Union El L &P Mo r&ext 5s °38 be 
Union El L&P Mo g ds B ’67.., bede 
Un Oil of Cal A 6s °42........ d 

Un Oil of Cal C 5s ’35... a 

Un Oil of Cal deb 5s ’ d 

Un Pace RRist&LandGrant 4s '47 abcdefg 
Un PacRRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1 abedefg 
Un PacRRist&ris 2008 due Ju 1 abcdefg 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 415s 67 ab 

Un Pae RR 40 yr 4s '68....... ab 
UnitNJ RR&Can g Ist gu 4s '44 abcdetg 
Utah & No Ry 1st ext 4s ’33., abcdef 
Utica G & Er ext 5s °57...... abe 
Vand RR cons (asmd) 4s A ’55 abce 
Vand RR.cons 4s (asmd) B ’57 abce 
Va Ry ist 5s A ’62 abed 
Va Ry Ist 4%s B ’62........ abe 
Wabash RR r & gen 514s A ’75 abd 1 
Wabash RRr & gen 5s B %6 abd 
Wabash RRr & gen 4%s C abd 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s D ’80 abd 
Warren RR ist r 3%4s 2000., abedf 
Wash D C Term Ist 3%%s ‘45., abedf 
Wash D C Term ist 4s '45...,, abedf 
Wash Wat P Ist r 5s ’39 SF... 4 
West El deb bs °44........... 4 
West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52.. d 
West Mary RR Ist&r 5%sA 77 d 

W Penn Pow ist 5s A ’46 abed 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s E ’63 

W Penn Pow ist 544s F ’53.... 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s G ’56 

W Shore RR ist 4s 2361...... 
W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361.... 
Wheel & LEr RR r 4%s A ‘66, 
Wheel & L Er RR r 5s B '66., 
Will & Sio Falls Ry Ist 5s ‘38. 
Winst-Sal Sobd Ry 1st 4s '60. abf 10-7-300 
Wise P&L lst & r 5s E '56.... abcde 9-16-30 


United States Government Bonds 
States Sales 
in in 

Which Thous- 

Legal ands High Low 
1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 348 '47. abcdefg 71 101.29 101.26 
1st Liberty "oan reg 3%s abcdefy 11-18-30 
1st Liberty Loan 15-30 yrs 4s '47 abcdefg 11-19-30 
ist Liberty Loan reg 4s8........ abedefg 12-6-30 
1st Lib Loan 16-80 yrs 4% '47. abedefg 102.30 102.28 
Ist Liberty Loan reg 4%s.,.... abedefg 11-21-30 
ist L L (2d Con) 15-30 y 4%%s *47 abedess 2-5-30 
4th Liberty Loan 4%4s °38...... abedefg 108.20 103.17 
4th Liberty Loan reg 4%8..... abedefg 12-9-30 
U S of A Treas 4%4s *62......’ abcdefe 112.10 112.9 
U S of A Treas reg 4%4s '52.... rbedefg 12-6-30 
U S of A Treas 4s °54......... abedefg 12-10-30 
U S of A Treas reg 4s "54 abedefg 12-12-30 
U S of A Treas 3%s ’56....... abedefg 12-13-30 106.7 
U S of A Treas 33s ’47 12-13-30 102.18 
U S&S of A Treas 3 101.30 101.22 101.30 
Panama Canal due June 1 3s 9-10-30 98.16 


97% 
105% 105% 
4-2-28 
10-21-30 
105% 105% 
12-10-30 
12-2-30 
895% 895% 
12-13-30 
12-18-30 
5-10-29 
12-11-30 
95 95 
12-10-30 
11-28-30 
12-12-30 
12-38-30 
10-10-30 
12-6-30 
12-13-30 
1014, 101% 
10-6-30 
12-10-30 
100% 100% 
11-11-30 
97 97 
90% 90% 
12-11-30 
9814 9844 
90 88 
12-6-30 
9-30-30 
12-11-30 
11-8-30 
11-21-29 
12-13-30 
12-9-30 
2-13-30 
85 85 
11-28-30 
12-18-30 
11-6-30 
12-11-30 
8-28-30 
12-5-30 
104 
15 


109% 109% 
12-5-30 
44-29-30 
9-17-30 
3-19-80 
9-27-30 
101% 101% 
12-13-30 
12-13-30 
10-30-80 
10-4-30 
10-6-30 
110% 110% 
12-13-30 
9-26-30 
12-6-30 
10-6-30 
104% 104 
11-20-30 
91% 1% 
10-6-30 

102 = 102 
10-4-30 
12-12-30 
12-12-30 
10-24-30 
10-6-30 
12-12-30 
9-29-30 
10-6-30 
10-29-30 
12-12-80 
12-12-30 
12-12-30 
9956 9956 
106% 106% 
108% 107 
12-12-30 
12=6-30 
12-11-30 
12-6-30 
12-11-30 
11-15-30 
1015¢ 101 
10-25-30 
9-13-30 
10-6-30 
12-6-30 
12-11-30 
11-12-30 
11-8-30 
12-5-30 
3-21-30 
11-21-30 
10-31-30 
11-25-30 
11,12-30 
2-5-80 
12-18-80 
12-13-80 

103-108 
5-27-30 


95 
100 
10714 
92 
997% 
100 
92 
10244 
101% 
104% 
106% 
100% 
97% 
97 
907% 
105% 
9814 
&8 x 
97 
100 
10815 
97 
88 
10144 
9834. 
94 
85 
86 


81 

88 

93.5% 
104 
104 


Pe 
io 
105 


12-13-30 
12-12-30 
12-13-30 
12-12-30 
12-6-30 
11-8-30 
9-24-30 


9 + 
10134 
10214 

92% 
102% 


abedefg 


Last 


101,11 
102.27 
103.22 
102.30 
102.22 
99.31 
103.20 
108,15 
112.10 
118 
108.10 
108.2 


4d 


10-6-30 
11-28-30 
12-10-30 1 
61 abcdetg 


;}than at any time 


and then restocks on the new price level 
will suffer a smaller loss. 


The purging in business and banking 
which is taking place will leave the 
country better, stronger and sounder. 
The banking situation, as a whole, in 
Oklahoma, is sound.. Probably more so 
during the last .10 
years. I can not say we will have no 
bank failures. On the other hand I. do 
not know that we will have any, but, 


|in the Nation at large, we are reaching 


the final washout on bank failures.. The 
percentage of bank failures. will , be 
much smaller after 1931 than has been 
the case during the last 10 years. In 
fact in my judgment, they will practi- 


/ cally cease. 


Safety Standard Urged 
During my short term of office ag 
Bank Commissioner, my greatest ambi+ 
tion and earnest endeavor has been to 


| raise the banking standards of our State 


system and encourage better manage 
policies and put into force sounder loan 
and investment policies. I believe there 


{is a higher standard of bank manage- 


| bankers. 


| 


904% | of the pgople. 


ment, a more intelligent understanding 
of. good banking policies existing in this 
State today than ever before, and this 
being true, ‘the success of our State 
system is fixed and assured. I am glad 
to see a growing spirit of State banking 
pride in this State among the State 
The ‘ambition and: endeavor 
of the Banking Department and of each 


867s | State banker should be to ‘see that oux 


State system, as a whole, and each unit 
thereof is operated on such a high 
standard of efficiency that our State 
banks are profitable institutions to 
their stockholders and. safe depositories 
I wish to leave the idea 


lof profit and safety with you; the two 
lideas are essential and indispensable-to 


| 
| 
i 
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| 
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successful banking. 


4's | Double Liability Is Ruled 


On Stock of Indiana Banks 


State of Indiana: *: 
Indianapolis, Dec. 13. 
Shareholders in State banks in Indians 
are subject to a double liability on t 
stock, the Indiana Supreme Court rul 
ec, 11 in reversing an appeal from the 
Tells Circuit Court. te 
The case of Dona Gaiser, appellant, ¥. 
Caroline Buck, appellee, No. 25701, gr 
out of the failure of the Stude 
State Bank at Bluffton, Dona Gaisér, 
on behalf of herself and all other cred 


itors of the bank, brought Oe ae 
against Caroline Buck, a stoe hol ig 
and the other Stockholders, to recover 
the double lability provided by Indiana 
law. ye 
A suit to enforee the double liab 
can be brought by either a creditor Of. 
the bank or the receiver, the opin 
holds, 
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2. Preventing Sale of Securities 
Valueless ++ + + 


Origin of BlueSky’ Laws and Efforts of New 
Jersey to Curb Fraudulent Practices Dis- 
cussed by Assistant Attormey General 


By RICEXARD C. PLUMER 


‘Assistant- Attorney-General in Charge of Division of Securities, State of New Jersey 


commodities were practically the 

only thimgss bought and sold, the 
maxim, “caveat emptor” (let the buyer 
beware), became a part of the law and 
it worked out satisfactorily as a prac- 
tical rule, because a buyer before clos- 
ing any transaction could, if he so de- 
sired, actually see and inspect the phys- 
ical thing he was getting and was ina 
position to protect himself by the exer- 
cise of reasonable care. 


But with the development of a mar- 
ket in securities a different state of af- 
fairs was presented, because the aver- 
age buyer had to rely almost entirely 
on the representations of the seller 
or informatiom gleaned from Sources 
which might or might not be reliable. 
Thus in practically all transactions in- 
volving stocks and bonds there was no 
physical object’ to be seen or inspected 
and the possibility of protecting him- 
self by the old-time methods vanished. 

Confidence men and swindlers of all 
kinds were quick to take advantage of 
the situation amd the most fantastic 
schemes were contrived which operated 
with great profit and comparative 
safety to their promoters because exist- 
ing laws were absolutely inadequate to 
cope with them. Catastrophe after ca- 
tastrophe occurred but so hard was it 
to arouse public opinion that no effec- 
tive legislatiom was developed until the 
year 1911 when the State of Kansas 
enacted the first “Blue Sky Law.’” 


It may be imteresting to note that 
this term “blue sky” originated during 
the debate preceding the passage of 
the Kansas statute in which one of the 
legislators remarked that the dishonest 
promoters Who infested that territory 
would sell shares in “the bright blue 
sky itself.” 


Dem: THE OLD DAYS, when 
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Other States followed the lead 
shortly thereafter but it was not until 
the close of the World War that the 
D of such legislation was emacted. 
Through purchasing Liberty Bomds the 
public at large became educated to the 
fact that there were other things to do 
with money besides leaving it im say- 
ings banks, but very few people had 
any knowledge of the proper way to 
investigate the merits of an investment 
and the field for fraudulent stock sales- 
men became more fertile than ever. 

This, coupled with a short period of 
prosperity, deweloped a situation so 
acute that practically every State was 
forced to fall in line with the result 
that today Newada, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia are the only gov- 
ernmental umits which do not have 
some form of securities legislation. 

New Jersey enacted its first law in 
1920, but it was not very effective, and 
in 1927, as the result of a movement 
sponsored largwely by chambers of com- 
merce and kindred organizations, the 
present New Jersey Securities Act was 
passed by the Legislature. 

Laws desigmed to curb the activities 
of fraudulent stock salesmen fall into 
two general Classes, namely, licensing 
or registratiom acts and fraud or in- 
junctive acts. 

Types of legislation falling in the 
former class, which have been adopted 
by most of the States, are administered 
by commissioms who license stock is- 
sues or stock salesmen, or both. In 
other States situated on the Atlantic 
Seaboard where there is a trermendous 
volume of tramsactions in securities it 
has been felt that the administration 
of such legislation would be impracti- 
cal, because of the burden that it places 
on legitimate business and warying 
types of fraud or injunctive acts have 
been enacted. 

New Jersey’s law, like that of New 
York, is in the latter class. It is ad- 


ministered by the Securities Division 
of the -Attorney General’s Department. 


.In the beginning one lawyer, one ex- 
aminer and a part-time stenographer 
were the only ones engaged in the work, 
but in less tkan three years the Divi- 
sion has grown so that it now has four 
lawyers, an accountant, an investigator 
and foux clerks. The State police are 
also used extensively in serving papers 


and taking care of other activities’ 


which their organization is particu- 
larly qualified to handle. 


v 
A brief description of some of the 
problems which arise in administering 
the law will undoubtedly be of interest. 
One of them is that of sifting out bona 
fide complaints and matters which 
really require action. 


Some people think we are an infor- 
mation bureau which will . give them 
data relating to corporations in which 
they have or are about to invest. Oth- 
ers look upon us as a collection agency 
which will recover money for them and 
still others. think we should conduct 
investigations for the purpose of forc- 
ing certain corporations to adopt poli- 
cies favored by the group of which the 
complainant is a member. Competitors 
make complaints against each other 
and we have to be continually on our 
guard against being drawn into litiga- 
tion, the only real effect of which would 
be to settle some private dispute be- 
tween individuals. 


The Attorney General is given no au- 
thority to supervise or police the man- 
agement of corporations and our office 
concerns itself with problems of man- 
agement and internal organization only 
when they affect the sale of securities. 
The rule is easy to state, although 
drawing the line as a practical matter 
is oftem most difficult, but it is impor- 
tant that we circumscribe our activities 
not only because of the limitations pre- 
scribed by the law, but because the 
other field is, of itself, so great that 
any attempt to cover it would result 
only in a cutting down of efficiency in 
the work for which our Division was 
created. 


The New Jersey Securities Act, like 
the Anti-trust Law of the United States, 
was passed on the theory that the ave- 
nues of industrial opportunity must be 
kept open as far as possible to the 
initiative of the individual citizen. 


Although the Attorney General has 
no power to approve any given issue of 
securities or the method of marketing 
them, we are repeatedly approached by 
individuals and organizations who, in 
good faith, wish to know whether or 
not there is anything objectionable in 
a scheme of financing which they pro- 
pose to use. 

v 


Experience shows that such schemes 
often have elements that are not fully 
developed when submitted; that the 
plans as carried out do not operate ex- 
actly as was contemplated and that 
transactions, seemingly Yawful when 
outlined to us, constitute a violation of 
the statute in actual practice. We feel 
a moral obligation to cooperate with 
legitimate business :and with all bona 
fide efforts to live up to the require- 
ments of the law so whenever undesir- 
able features have been apparent in any 
plan submitted to us, we have let our 
attitude regarding them be known. 
Further than this we do not feel at 
liberty to go and our experience indi- 
cates that an individual or organization 
with a normal conscience is able to 
work out his or its own salvation with 
the result that the Attorney General is 
left in a position where he can deal 
with any violation that may be brought 
to his attention in the future. 


Return of Passenger Pigeons 


Birds Said to Have Been Observed Recently 


By HENRY CLEPPER 


/ 


District Forester, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Ts PASSENGER pigeon, which 
was Common throughout the East 
and Middle West up to about 50 
years ago, Was killed in such great 
quantities for food that many biologists 
believe that it has been entirely wiped 
out as a species on this continent. 

A staff writer in the Detroit ““News” 
of Jan, 5 reports that two men from 
different sections of Michigan, both of 
whom had shot and plucked many of 
these birds im Michigan and other 
States inthe 1870's, had observed a few 
passenger pigeons in Michigan and In- 
diana last year. 

Pennsylvamia was once famous for 
the passengez- pigeons seen here. The 
sudden and complete disappearance of 
this species was not only a_ great 
tragedy to bird lovers generally, but 
was a biological phenomenon which 


even the wholesale killing of the birds 
does not entirely explain. 

It is expected that students of bird 
lore of the northern peninsula of Michi- 
gan will make special effort to report 
additional discoveries of the species. It 
is hoped, too, that old residents of 
Pennsylvania who were familiar with 
the birds during the past century will 
take special care to reeognize and re- 
port any passenger pigeons if they 
should be so fortunate as to see them. 
Previously, reports’ of passenger 
pigeons were believed by experts to have 
concerned the dove or the band-tailed 
pigeon of the West. Now, however, that 
observations have been reported by men 
who are said to have kiown the species 
too Well to have been mistaken, it is ex- 
pected that if the passenger pigeon ac- 
tually has come back more will be seen 
and these discoveries recorded. 
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Commission Suggests Consolidation of Ad- 


ministrative Units, Length of Terms, and of Financial Control 
By DR. A. T. ALLEN 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of North Carolina 


LL ENTERPRISES supported by 
public taxation must be projected 
on a level within the range of the 

taxpayers’ ability. Whether North Caro- 
lina should undertake to operate a 
school system equal to the best in 
America is not a question that may be 
determined from the standpoint of the 
schools alone. The ability of the tax- 
payers to support the system must be 
taken into consideration. 

In North Carolina, for instance, the 
per pupil cost of education is less than 
one-half the average per pupil cost in 
the United States as a whole, and less 
than one-third of the per pupil cost in 
some of the rich States. It is within 
the range of possibility, however, that 
North Carolina’s tax effort is greater 
than the tax effort in States which 
spend three times as much as we do. 
Perhaps it would not be wise for North 
Carolina to make three times the tax 
effort that other States make in order 
to equal them in school facilities. 

The last General Assembly author- 
ized the appointment of an Educational 
Commission to study the school situa- 
tion in North Carolina and to report 
back to the members of the General 
Assembly of 1931. The instruction 
given to this Commission was to study 
the school system from the standpoint 
of effective administration and econom- 
ical operation. The Commission, there- 
fore, limited the scope of its inquiries 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the law. Its studies were made under 
three general heads as follows: (1) 
The consolidation of administrative 
units, (2) the consolidation of the sev- 
eral school terms, and (3) the consoli- 
dation of financial control. 

In a study of the school system the 
Commission ascertained that there were 
in operation in the school year 1929- 
1930 a total of 195 separate and inde- 
pendent administrative units. This to- 
tal was divided into 100 county units 
and 95 charter units, operated within 
the limits.of the several counties. In 
addition to these there are approxi- 
mately 1,200 semi-independent adminis- 
trative units known as special tax dis- 
tricts. 

The Commission felt that small ad- 
ministrative units could not be oper- 
ated economically. It. therefore recom- 
mended that 66 charter units with en- 
rollments of less than 2,000 be absorbed 
in their respective county units. This 
would leave a total of 129 administra- 
tive units in the State. This increases 
the average size of an administrative 
unit from 4,446 to 6,720. 

The Commission ascertained that 
there were four different lengths of 
school terms in operafion in North 
Carolina in the last school year. Each 
different length of term necessitates a 
hard and fast district line, which is 
expensive to maintain. 

There are 23 counties in the State 
which provide an eight months’ school 
term for all white children, and 70 
counties which provide an_ eight 
months’ school term for more than 75 
per cent of the white children. On the 
other hand, there are 30 counties that 
provide an eight months’ school term 
for less than 50 per cent of the white 
children. 

This, of course, makes a very diffi- 
cult administrative problem because 


each several district must be separated 
from all the rest of the territory by an 
impagsible. line. It is not only a diffi- 
cult’ administrative problem, but it is 
an expensive and uneconomical plan of 
operation. The Commission, therefore, 
recommends that the terms be consoli- 
dated into one term up to a total of 160 
days of school a year. 


In this way many economies can be 
found that cannot be made available 
under our present system of schools. 
For instance, here is a large consoli- 
dated building with 15 rooms in it. 
Under the increased teaching load this 
building has two or three vacant rooms. 
Just outside of such a district small 
one and two teacher, six months’ 
schools are cften found. These can be 
brought into the larger school building 
and taught in larger instructional 
groups at a greatly reduced per capita 
cost. In order to do this, however, some 
way must be found to bridge the dis- 
trict lines. 


The report of the Commission, there- 
fore, recommends that the County 
Board of Education shall have the au- 
thority to determine what rural chil- 
dren residing just outside of charter 
schools shall be sent into such charter 
districts, and to fix the compensation 
which the charter district shall receive 
for instructing these children. 


On the basis of these facts, and as a 
measure. of economy, the Commission 
recommends the consolidation of the 
several school terms into one term. 


In addition to the 195 independent 
administrative units there are approxi- 
mately 1,200 special tax districts which 
are semi-independent financially. Each 
one of these units is concerned about 
making school budgets and making ex- 
penditures of public school funds. In 
other words, there are approximately 
1,400 different spending agencies in the 
operation of the public schools of North 
Carolina. It was the opinion of the 
Commission that an economical admin- 
istration of the schools is very unlikely 
with this number of spending agencies. 


It therefore recommends that the 
public school money in each county, 
whether received from the State or 
from special county taxes, shall be con- 
solidated into one fund and its control 
placed ip the hands of one county board 
of education to be composed of. five 
business men and women. 


From the special funds.in these sev- 
eral districts large supplementary’: sal- 
aries are paid, and many additional and 
unnecesgary teachers are employed. . It 
is proposed to place the financial con- 
trol of all school funds in the ‘hands 
of the County Board of Education, and 
to make it financially responsible, and 
to place its executive officer under bond 
in a surety ccmpany for’ the faithful 
discharge of his duties, — . 

In this way the matter of supple- 
mentary salaries can be regulated, and 
the number of teachers employed in 
any school can be controlled. Further- 
more it makes it possible to transfer 
children, across district lines and to 
transfer/teachers from one school to an- 
other after the opening of school. -In 
these three ways economies can be ac- 
complished that would greatly affect 
ee total school expenditures in the 
State. 
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How California Regulates 
Mattress Industry 6. a ee ae 


Department of 


Agriculture Has Power to 


Prevent Use of Contaminated and Second- 
hand Filling Materials by Manufacturers 


By J, S. CASEY 


Chief, Division of Weights and Measures, Department of Agriculture, State:of 
California 


ARRING A TROUBLED conscience 

or a desire to burn the night 

lights, one should sleep well in 
California. While climatic. conditions 
and other well-advertised advantages 
of the Golden State may aid .to this.end, 
the practical reason for. this soporific 
enjoyment is the strictly enforced law 
covering construction and sanitation of 
pillows and mattresses. 
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Several years ago the California 
Legislature wisely coneluded: that if 
one-third of the human span of health 
is to be spent in slumber it might as 
well be spent in comfortable -slumber. 
So to safeguard public health it enacted 
legislation requiring that labels on mat- 
tresses and pillows sold within the 
State speak accurately of the true -cher- 
acter of materials within the ticking. 
The result has been that. public, health 
has been materially advanced by. this 
law which prevents use: of contami- 
nated and second-hand filling materials. 

While for some years there has been 
a tendency on the part of some dealers 
to attempt evasion of the law, reputable 
manufacturers and retail. establish- 
ments have welcomed it as a direct 
benefit to their business: ‘through: - 

n- 
forcement of the act has been rigid but 
not unreasonable and this fact has con- 
tributed to the support which the mat- 
tress industry has given the statute. 

Under standards which the Division 
of Weights and Measures of the State 
Department of Agriculture has adopted 
pursuant to the law, mattresses may’be 
filled with many kinds of materials, 
They must, however, be free from filth, 
vermin and disease and the contents 
should be resilient and so constructed 
as to retain shape and resiliency for a 
reasonable length of time. 

When enforcement of the act was be- 
gun it was discovered that many deal- 
ers in second-hand household goods 
were in the habit of buying old mat- 
tresses from hospitals and other 
sources and either selling them direct 
without attempting sterilization or ren- 
ovation, or were selling the material 
they contained for use in mattresses 
sold to the public as new and unused. 
Also it was found that shoddy and other 
shredded materials were being mixed 
with cotton and other suitable mattress 
stuffing in mattresses which were rep- 
resented as having been manufactured 
from brand new material. 
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All of this is changed. Where, in the 
early days of enforcement condemna- 
tions and destructions of lots of these 
mattresses and pillows were frequent, 
they now are comparatively rare. The 
public now buys its sleeping equipment 
with confidence. 

Health of workers coming in close 


contact with filling materials has been 
safeguarded along with that of users of 
these commodities and the industry and 
the public seem satisfied with the Cali- 
fornia act as now administered. 

In order that there be no chance for 
evasion the word “mattress” is given a 
broad definition. Under the California 
law it means “Any quilted pad, com- 
forter, mattress, mattress pad, ham- 
mock pad, box spring, bunk quilt or 
cushion which could be used in any 
way for sleeping or reclining purposes.” 
A companion law regulates upholstered 
furniture and complete regulations 
covering sterilization of second-hand 
mattresses, furniture or pillows, are 
thoroughly enforced. 

In enforcing these laws the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has gone further 
than the strict law of the statute might 
indicate by informing the public what 
constitutes a good mattress or pillow, 
how these aids to comfortable sleep are 
made, the various grades of materials 
used in stuffing them and how to judge 
quality of these wares when offered for 
sale. Buyers are encouraged to look 
under the ticking and are told how to 
judge or test materials they find there, 
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Thus the public, by means of State- 
printed pamphlets, is told what to ex- 
pect so far as wear and comfort are 
concerned of a mattress filled with long, 
fluffy stable cotton as compared with a 
blown cotton mattress stuffed with 
short fiber linters. The buyer is also 
initiated into the mysteries of hair mat- 
tresses and in the case of pillows is 
told what. constitutes reliable filling as 
contrasted with improperly cured feath- 
ers of low quality. 

“Down quilts and a costly bedstead 
do not make a bed comfortable any 
more than rugs and draperies make a 
house desirable,” reasons the Depart- 
ment in enforcing its mattress, pillow 
and upholstered furniture acts. “The 
foundation must, first: be right. What the 
foundation is to a house, the mattress, 
pillows and springs are to the bed.” 

If a California resident would sleep 
well at night, and would protect him- 
self against the dangerous menace of 
previously used filling material and of 
misbranded bedding, he must exercise 
his power as a consumer. He can do ; 
this in many ways. : 

He personally can see to the destruc- 
tion of his mattresses and pillows.when 
they are no longer fit to use, never giv- 
ing them away or selling them. He 
can learn enough about them to make 
better selection for himself. 

Lastly, he can lend his power by co- 
operating with the State inspectors in 
order that they may protect the public 
health, protect the public against fraud 
and generally elevate the industry. 


P reserving Fruits and Veg:tables 


Dehydrating Plant Installed in Illinois Prison 
By FRANK D. WHIPP 


Superintendent of Prisons, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


LLINOIS’ NEW PRISON at State- 
I ville near Joliet, has just installed 

the first fruit and vegetable dehy- 
dration plant in the Middle West. Sur- 
veys conducted by State officials indi- 
cate that it is the first plant of its kind 
ever placed in a State institution. 

Through the operation of this plant, 
it is anticipated that the State will save 
annually thousands of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money in the operation of 
the new and old .prisons at Joliet. 
Plans are now under consideration for 
equipping other "State institutions, 
which produce a considerable amount 
of fruit and vegetables, with dehydrat- 
ing plants. : 

This new process of preserving fruits 
and vegetables, called the Elspass form- 
ula, eliminates 90 per cent of the weight 
of fruits and vegetables, without de- 
stroying the flavor or hardening the 
cells, and cuts storage requirements 60 
per cent. 

It will enable Joliet prison to utilize 
the vegetables grown in excess of im- 
mediate requirements, heretofore lost 
through deterioration, and will provide 
facilities for preserving a large amount 
of vegetable food material that in the 
past has been wasted entirely. 

The 2,000-acre farm at Stateville, 
known as the Honor Farm, is being 


brought rapidly to a high state of culti- © 


vation and a large acreage of the farm 
is now devoted to intensive cultivation 
of vegetable crops for inmate consump- 
tion. 

All of the labor on the farm is per- 
formed by convicts, except, of course, 
the necessary supervision. Thousands 
of bushels of vegetables, including 
beets, carrots, onions, tomatoes, pars- 
nips, and beans are produced annually, 
and effect a substantial saving to the 
taxpayers in the cost of maintaining the 
convicts. 

When State authorities began to give 


consideration to increasing this saving 
by eliminating losses of these vege- 
tables, considerable study was given to 
the most economic manner of preserving 
vegetables and fruits for use later as 
foods. 


Many systems were included in this 
study, and, at its completion the Elspass 
formula was selected and installed. It 
is now in use, and prison labor is being 
trained to operate the plant under the 
direction of competent executives. 

Scientifically, it long has been known 
that the water corttent of all foods, plus 
exposure to oxygen, is the element that 
causes food’ to decay, mould and fer- 
ment. By the: dehydration method of 
preserving fruits and vegetables, the 
water content is removed without rup- 
turing or case hardening the cells, 

The food so treated, when properly 
packed, remains free indefinitely from 
any insects and not. only retains its 
vitamins and nutritive properties but 
its color and flavoring as well. When 
the dehydrated product is soaked in 
fresh water for a time, the cells absorb 
their original amount of water and pro- 
vide to all intents and purposes fresh 
food material which can be cooked just 
as would be the original, raw fresh 
food. 

A. C. Everingham, farm, garden and 
dairy cogsultant of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, who cuamanred 
the installation of the dehydration 
plant, now is engaged in working out 
a production schedule for the plant. 

He has reported that there are more 
than a thousand tons of root crops, in- 
cluding turnips, carrots, beets, pars- 
nips, salsify and onions now in storage 
at Joliet! These root crops will be 
dehydrated first, and then 75 tons of 
mangle beets, which have been produced 
for animal feed, will be put through the 
process. 





